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ON THE RELATIVE DEMAND FOR LABOUR 
IN THE AGRICULTURAL AND MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS : 
ITS CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 


TO ONE who examines the sta- 
tistics of the population of the 
kingdom for the present century 
can fail to be struck by this fact 
with regard to the agricultural 
counties, that whilst a steady in- 
crease in their population is obser- 
vable from 1800 to 1841, a check 
ensued from 1841-51 which during 
the ten years following from 1851 
to 1861 became still more decided. 
In the course of the last decade the 
population in several counties ac- 
tually diminished, viz. in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
Rutland and Wiltshire, whilst in 
very many others it showed barely 
any increase. This retrogression 
is certainly not to be attributed to 
any lack of natural increase of the 
population, as may be proved from 
the number of births and deaths 
registered for these same counties 
during the same period. It was 
we believe simply the consequence 
of emigration from the agricultural 
districts to the great towns and to 
the centres of mining and manufac- 
turing industry. The only counties 
indeed exempted from emigration 
were Surrey and Middlesex (which 
contain London) Hampshire (which 
contains Southampton), Stafford- 
shire, Warwickshire, Lancashire, 
Durham, and one or two counties 
in South Wales: from every other 
county emigration more or less ex- 
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tensive had taken place. Of the totn 
increase during this period of te 

years of the population of England 
and: Wales, which amounted to 
2,000,000, nearly one half is to be 
found concentrated in London, Lan- 
cashire and Durham, and two fifths 
of the new population in those places 
consisted of emigrants from the 
agricultural counties. In fact the 
counties served as free labour-pro- 
ducing districts for the supply of 
the manufacturing and mining 
labour markets, just as till lately 
slave-growing states in America 
supplied the cotton-growing districts 
with forced labour. Of the extent 
of the emigration into the metropolis 
alone, some idea may be formed 
from the statement of the Registrar 
General in 1851 that ‘only 645,000 
men and women would be left in 
London if the 750,000 recruits 
marched back to their homes.’ 
This tendency to change of abode, 
it may be observed, is not confined 
to the agricultural labourer. The 
higher classes also have taken ad- 
vantage of the development of the 
railway system, to migrate towards 
the large towns, more. especially 
from the provinces to the metro- 
polis. Thus London has become 
the great centre to which all the 
wealthy of the kingdom congregate 
to live and spend their money, and 
its enormous population is to a very 
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great extent either directly or in- 
directly employed in ministering to 
their wants. So too, though the 
main tide of agricultural emigrants 
has been to the mining and manu- 
facturing districts, the facilities of 
cheap and expeditious locomotion 
have created innumerable minor 
currents by which the labour of 
the rural population is circulated 
throughout the kingdom. From 
what source is our army recruited ? 
Whence come the stalwart police- 
men in our cities? The guards, 
police, porters and other labourers 
on our railways? Chiefly from the 
agricultural districts. The town 
population has not constructed our 
railways. Go where one will, one 
finds the sons of farmers and their 
labourers amongst the most useful 
of our town population. A little 


village in Gloucester with a popula- 
tion of 250 has, to the knowledge 
of the writer, within a generation 
supplied a station-master, guard, 
several policemen and foremen and 
other porters to the railways, at 


least two farm bailiffs, and last not 
least three sergeants and a corporal 
to the Scots Fusilier Guards. This 
modern circulation of labour has 
been a marvellous improvement 
upon the stagnation of former times, 
and it is an improvement which 
deserves to receive steady attention, 
because it admits of methodical de- 
velopment. It will be a good day 
for the British labourer when intel- 
ligence of the various labour 
markets shall have become con- 
stantly accessible to him, and when 
he has education enough to avail 
himself of it as a guide to his per- 
sonal movements in search of work. 

Whilst, however, we regard with 
satisfaction on the one hand the 
development of trade and manufac- 
ture which has led to so rapid an 
increase in the demand for labourers 
since 1841, and on the other the 
capability of the agricultural dis- 
tricts to meet that demand, the 
question arises,—Do the agricul- 
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tural districts retain a sufficient 
number of hands properly to culti- 
vate the soil ? 

On this point the agricultural 
statistics throw much light. The 
number of persons actually employed 
in agriculture in England and Wales 
was— 

In 1831 
1841 

1851 ° 

But in 1861 only. 


1,076,000 
1,214,000 
1,623,000 
1,547,000 
Thus up to 1847 there was a 
steady increase ; between 1841 and 
1851, the increase became rapid ; 
but then followed a decrease of 
76,000, in the ten years from 1851 
to 1861. Now was this decrease 
general, or caused by an excessive 
falling off in particular districts ? 
Let us look more closely to the 
statistics of the last mentioned 
decade, 1851-1861. It appears 
that with regard to the number of 
persons employed in agriculture, 
there was an actual decrease in no 
less than 30 out of the 42 counties 
of England, reckoning the ridings of 
Yorkshire as counties. In 6 only 
was there any considerable increase, 
viz. in Lancashire, Cheshire, Lei- 
cestershire, Worcestershire, Rut- 
land, and Lincolnshire; whilst in 
the remaining 6, viz., Shropshire, 
Warwickshire, Surrey, Oxfordshire, 
the East Riding and Bedfordshire, 
the numbers were nearly stationary. 
But further: not only was the 
number of agricultural labourers 
fewer in 1861 thanin 1851, but, the 
quality of the labour was seriously 
deteriorated. No doubt fewer 
women were employed in the fields, 
but the proportion of boys and old 
men to full grown men in the 
prime of life was much increased, 
as appears from the following table: 
Labourers employed in Agriculture. 
1861. 
119,000 
427,500 
546,500 
659,700 


1851. 
105,700 
393,509 
499,200 
733,400 


1,232,600 


Under 15 
Above 40 


Able-bodied 


1,206,200 
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Thus, if we compare 1861 with 
1851, we find that the total number 
employed in agriculture in the 
former year included 73,700 fewer 
who were able-bodied, and 47,300 
more who were either lads under 
15 or men over 40. This is not all ; 
the lads were put to work at an 
earlier age, for the number of those 
employed under 10 years of age in 
1861, was greater by one third: a 
fact which quite accounts for educa- 
tion not making progress. Again 
the lads must have left home for 
the manufacturing districts at an 
earlier age, for in 1861 the number 
of labourers between 15 and 20 was 
only 202,200, whilst in 1851 it 
mounted to 220,100. Again the 
fact that in 1861 there were 427,500 
agricultural labours above 40 years 
of age, as compared with 393,500 
in 1851, shows that it had become 
more common for men to return to 
the agricultural districts for work 
after they had been nearly worn out 
elsewhere. Such returned emi- 
grants form in fact the bulk of the 
‘catchwork’ labourers to whose 
existence in many parts of England 
attention is drawn in the report 
lately issued of the Commission to 
inquire into the employment of 
children, young persons, and women 
in agriculture: ‘shifty men,’ with 
less than the usual aptitude for 
work, who can only do one thing, 
and who from sickness, indolence, 
or bad weather, lose a considerable 
amount of time in the year. Em- 
ployment must be found for them, 
or they must go to the union. 
Their wages are necessarily low, as 
they possess neither the technical 
education nor the strength to work 
like regular farm labourers. Their 
number and the necessity for em- 
ploying them have a serious effect 
in the general depression of wages. 
Formerly such men were excluded 
from close parishes, but the only 
result was that they congregated 
the more in large villages and 
towns in the agricultural districts. 
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This state of things is not more 
favourable to the farmers. It is 
clearly a hardship upon the farmers 
that they should be taxed either for 
the support, in infirmity or old age, 
of men who have spent their best 
days in other than agricultural em- 
ployments, or for the education of 
lads who will leave the agricultural 
districts before they can be useful 
in the fields. The former of these 
evils will be in a great measure 
removed as the new law of settle- 
ment comes into operation, and 
throws the burden of providing for 
the old age of labourers on those 
localities which have employed 
their manhood. But the latter evil 
remains. The extent of emigration 
depends of course much upon the 
proximity of the rural district to 
centres of mining and manufactur- 
ing industry, but much also upon 
the intelligence of the people them- 
selves. For emigration of the young 
is at least a proof that their parents 
have learnt to look beyond the 
horizon of their native village, and 
are sufficiently educated to avail 
themselves of opportunities to place 
out their children. We are re- 
minded of the bridge across the 
river Wear at Sunderland, one of 
the earliest iron bridges erected 
in this country. A penny toll was 
established, and it is said that the 
toll collectors were puzzled to find 
that they received many more pence 
from persons crossing from north 
to south, than from persons cross- 
ing south to north; until in pro- 
cess of time they became aware 
that there was going on a steady 


‘migration of Scotchmen into Eng- 


land. A Scotch lad receives a 
better education; when 15 or 16 he 
is fitted for many posts, and stimu- 
lated to go afield to find a better 
market for his labour. In like 
manner comparing Bedfordshire 
and Northumberland we find that 
31 per cent. of the labourers were 
under 15 years of age in the former 
county, but only 22 per cent. in 
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the latter. One half of the 
labourers in Northumberland were 
between the ages of 15 and 45, 
only 42 per cent. of those in Bed- 
fordshire; and the proportion of 
old men to able-bodied was greatly 
in excess in Bedfordshire, doubt- 
less because a large number of 
worn out labourers returned thither 
from the manufacturing districts. 
These statistics account for the 
considerable differences in wages 
between the two counties, and to 
some extent for the fact that the 
number of persons employed per 
acre is greater in Bedfordshire than 
in Northumberland. From this 
point of view it is interesting to 
compare agriculture with the other 
two great fields of labour, coal- 
mining and the manufacture of 
iron. Diagram No. 1 shows what 
percentage of the total number of 
labourers engaged in England and 
Wales, in 1861, in each of these 
three occupations, was made up 
of persons of any given age. Thus 
the coal and iron trades employ, 
altogether, about 370,000 persons, 
and the great majority are young, 
healthy, and able-bodied, because 
the business affords but slight 
employment to the aged: whilst 
those employed in agriculture con- 
sist, as already mentioned, to a 
considerable degree of lads and old 
men. The diagram also shows 
that the aged employed in agri- 
culture in 1861 comprise many 
of those who had spent their best 
days in other employments, and had 
returned voluntarily or as paupers 
to their places of settlement. These 
are general statistics applying to 
the country at large, but they would 
readily find corroboration from in- 
dividual experience. What guar- 
dian of a rural parish but could 
testify to the increase of the poor- 
rates, before the Union Charge- 
ability Act, from relief to emigrants 
returning from manufacturing or 
mining districts, with broken con- 
stitutions and large families; or 
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relief to such families left fatherless 
and destitute ? 

But this immense diminution, du- 
ring the ten years from 1851 to 1861, 
of agricultural labour, diminution in 
quality as well as quantity, how can 
it be explained? Can it be due to 
the extensive introduction of ma- 
chinery ? Some machines have no 
doubt diminished the manual labour 
required for particular operations, 
as thrashing, mowing, reaping, and 
haymaking. But the use of such 
machines affects rather the occa- 
sional than the constant labourer ; 
and, speaking generally, if machi- 
nery, by facilitating farming opera- 
tions, and making it possible for the 
right thing to be done at the right 
time, has increased the quantity of 
produce to the great benefit of the 
farmer and the country at large, it 
has also created a demand for la- 
bour, because a large proportion of 
that produce is available for the 
feeding of stock, and feeding stock 
requires labour. Moreover, the dis- 
tricts into which machinery has 
been chiefly introduced are arable 
districts, and it is not in the arable 
districts that we find the most 
marked diminution of labour. ‘lhe 
East Riding of Yorkshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdon- 
shire, Norfolk, Essex, Surrey, and 
Oxfordshire, employed as much or 
more labour in 1861 than in 1851. 
The cause must be looked for else- 
where than in machinery. 

That cause is most probably to 
be found in the tendency which has 
for some years been in operation 
to lay down land to permanent pas- 
ture. In Ireland, we know, on ofli- 
cial authority, there are now be- 
tween 700,000 and 800,000 fewer 
acres under arable culture than 
there were in 1851, and the value 
of the produce of that country in 
1867 was much less than it was in 
1851. There are six very instructive 
maps in the Blue-book containing 
the Census Return for Ireland in 
1861. These maps are tinted in 
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graduated dark or light, three of 
them in accordance with the density 
of the population; the other three 
in accordance with that of the 
stock kept. As we pass from 1841 
to 1861, we observe that the tints 
representing the population become 
lighter and lighter, whilst on the 
contrary those representing the 
stock become darker and darker. 
These maps give a true picture of 
the great change which has come 
over the face of Ireland. The 
number of labourers employed in 
agriculture is very much dimi- 
nished, and, to a large extent, ani- 
mals have taken the place of men. 
No doubt there are special cir- 
cumstances connected with Ireland 
that, to a considerable extent, ac- 
count for this disuse of the plough. 
Agricultural labour had suffered an 
extraordinary diminution from fa- 
mine and emigration: the quality 
of that which was left was so in- 
ferior as to make the new tenant 
farmers under the Incumbered Es- 
tates Act, many of them from Eng- 
land or Scotland, desire to have as 
little to do with it as possible: and 
the climate is generally considered 
tobe unfavourable to cereal products. 
But none of these circumstances ex- 
isted in England, and yet in Eng- 
land a similar change in a lower de- 
gree has taken place, though we have 
no statistics which directly prove it. 
As to wheat, Messrs. Lawes and 
Gilbert, contrasting the year 1852 
with 1867, calculate that in the lat- 
ter year there were planted to wheat 
230,000 acres, or one fifth less in 
England and Wales, and about 
100,000 acres, or nearly one half 
less, in Scotland. Very few persons 
familiar with the face of England 
would question that within the last 
twenty years, a very large extent of 
land has been laid down to grass, the 
new pasture being chiefly used for 
the purpose of grazing. The fact is, 
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that after the repeal of the Corn 
Law the impression became very 
general that the English farmer 
could not hope to compete with the 
foreigner in the growth of wheat, 
and that his attention must be 
turned to producing beef and mut- 
ton instead of corn. 

Besides this, many farms where 
cheesemaking was formerly carried 
on are now devoted to grazing. So 
latelyas 1865 Mr. Heywood! strongly 
recommended grazing as more con- 
ducive than dairying to the advan- 
tage both of landlord and tenant, 
and supported his view by elabo- 
rate calculations. According to 
him, the advantage to the landlord 
from grazing consists in his land 
being improved, instead of being 
impoverished, whilst the gain to 
the tenant is not only in relief 
from responsibility, but in solid 
profit, at an estimated rate of 
261. 15s. on a farm of 200 acres. 
This is one side of the question ; 
but how stands the other, that 
which concerns the public and the 
farm labourer? The publicare un- 
questionably interested in the cheap- 
ness of beef and mutton; but it is not 
proved that low prices would be the 
certain consequence of more nume- 
rous grazing farms, and the public 
are more interested in the amount 
of food which the land produces. 
Which mode of farming then is the 
most productive P Again following 
Mr. Heywood, we find the value of 
the produce of his farms to have 
been as follows: 

From the dairy farm . £1213 15 © 
From the grazing farm, after 

deducting 50/. worth of oil 
cake ‘ ° - £1117 10 0 


Difference . . ° . 96 5 0 


If the public therefore have a 
voice, there can be no question 
which kind of farming they prefer. 
grazing or dairying. Nor can the 


' Essay on the comparative profit of making cheese or butter, selling milk, or grazing, 
which received the prize from the Royal Agricultural Society, 1867. 
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labourer, who desires a demand for 
his labour, be of a different opinion. 
Mr. Heywood says, ‘A dairy re- 
quires an amount of skill that has 
often to be remunerated at a very 
high rate;’ and he estimates that 
the conversion of a dairy farm of 
200 acres into a grazing farm would 
be to diminish the amount annually 
expended in labour from 2g6/. to 
213l.—that is, by a sum of 83). 
The tradesman also suffers, for 
tradesmen’s bills are reduced by 
2ol., and contingent expenses are 
also cut off to the extent of 2ol. 
Mr. Heywood’s estimates may not 
seem to some to give a fair com- 
parison between dairy farms and 
grazing, so far as the farmer is 
concerned ; but at any rate, it is 
clear that the paying system does 
not exhibit any great consideration 
for the public, the tradesman, or 
the farm labourer. We can scarcely, 
however, expect that this should 
constitute a demerit in the eyes of 
the farmer. He will of course 
follow that system which he finds 
most remunerative to himself. 
Bishop Latimer’s words in his 
sermon on ‘ the Plough’ are as true 
now as they were when he preached 
it in 1549: ‘ The bodily ploughing is 
taken in hand and enclosed for the 
gain of individuals. For what man 
will let go or diminish his private 
advantage for the common weal? 
And who will sustain any damage 
for the public benefit?’ The truth 
is, economy of labour has become 
to the farmer a special necessity. 
During the last twenty years land 
has increased in value fully to the 
extent of two years’ purchase. 
Rent has risen not less than 10 per 
cent.; poor-rates have increased ; 
there has been a large county ex- 
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penditure, and taxation has alto- 
gether become more burdensome. 
How have all these charges upon 
the farm produce been met so as to 
leave the farmer a profit? Largely, 
no doubt, by the liberal expenditure 
of the enterprising tenant who has 
ransacked the world for artificial 
food and manure, and thereby in- 
creased the produce: but also by 
economy of labour, as the decrease 
in the number of agricultural 
labourers in the ten years from 
1851 to 1861 surely proves. The 
wages saved from this diminution 
of labour may be estimated to 
amount annually to 2,000,000l, 
sterling, and there is little doubt 
but that in England as in Ireland, 
though to a minor degree, the value 
of agricultural produce, if we omit 
from the estimate the produce due 
to the use of imported artificial food 
and manure, is diminished also. 
The agricultural statistics lately 
collected and the census of 1861 
enable us to determine with some 
degree of accuracy the propor- 
tionate quantity of labour em- 


















ployed in the various systems of 


agriculture as pursued in England. 
We can consider the counties as so 
many huge farms, and may observe 
respecting each: 1. The proportion 
of waste to cultivated land, and 
the percentage of cultivated land 
in permanent pasture and under 
arable culture, subjected to the 
usual rotation of crops. 2. The 
number of men and women em- 
ployed upon it; and, 3, the quan- 
tity of stock kept.! These particu- 
lars for each county are respectively 
represented in the diagrams Nos. 
2, 3, and 4. Some of the infor- 
mation given by the diagrams is 
represented also on the two tinted 


1 The number of stock kept per 100 acres of cultivated land is evidently influenced in 


some counties by the extent of land retained as waste. 
land, Northumberland, and Cornwall, are notable instances. 
is of great value for rearing young stock, which subsequently find their way to the richer 
The great excess of both cattle and sheep in Scotland and Wales 


pastures of the island. 


Of this Westmoreland, Cumber- 
The waste in these counties 


over those in England, is to some extent to be attributed to the fact that they rear chiefly 


young stock, many of which are afterwards fattened in England. 
cattle stock of Ireland is brought across the Channel to the grazing counties of England. 


Much also of the large 
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Diagram showing the proportion of waste to cultivated land and the 
per-centage of cullivated land which av 1867 was in permanent 
grass, clover, green-crops, corn and hops or fallow. 
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Diagram showing the number of men and women employed in 
Agriculture per 100 acres of cultivated land according to the 
G grass of 1851 and of T861. 
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Diagram showing the Stock kept per 100 acres of cultivated ground 
acco to returns for 1867. 
Young Stock Old Stock 
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MAP oF ENGLAND 
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MAP or ENGLAND 


showing the average size of the cultivated Farms in 


each County— from Census 1861 which gives the number 


of farmers, and from the Agricultural Statistics of 1867. 
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maps of England. Map No. 1 refers 
to the land, and distinguishes:—1. 
Thecounties of England in which the 
pasture is largely in excess. 2. The 
principal corn-growing counties of 
England ; and, 4. Those counties 
where the quantities of pasture and 
arable are more equally balanced. 
Map No. 2 refers to persons, and 
shows the number engaged per 100 
acres, distinguishing, respectively, 
the counties on which the quantity 
of labour employed is above, much 
above, below, or much below, the 
average.' Used in combination with 
them, the diagrams showing the 
quantity and quality of stock kept in 
each county per 100 acres, enable us 
in most cases to form a pretty accu- 
rate opinion of the description of 
farming adopted in each county. 
The counties which are chiefly in 
permanent pasture employ the ex- 
treme quantities of labour. Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire, and Middlesex, for 
instance, employ much labour. On 
looking to the stock kept we find it 
consists largely of dairy stock, kept 
no doubt for the supply of milk and 
fresh butter (and in Cheshire, cheese 
also) to the large populations in the 
neighbourhood. Such dairy farms 
require much attention: a regular 
supply of milk has to be maintained 
throughout the year, which cannot 
be done without the purchase of 
much food and frequent change of 
the stock. Somersetshire also is to 
be classed in the same category. On 
the other hand, Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and Westmoreland 
(and to these we may add Durham, 
Derbyshire, and the North Riding 
of Yorkshire), though likewise laid 
down, for the most part, in per- 
manent pasture, employ very little 
labour. But this is accounted for by 
the fact that the land is chiefly used 
for sheep-farming and rearing young 
stock. These counties are very 
mountainous, and in some parts 
subject to very large rainfall. 
Again, we remark extremes of 
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labour employment in the great 
corn-growing counties. The cause 
of this difference arises from the 
character of the soil, which deter- 
mines not only the tillage of the 
corn-fields themselves, but the mode 
of dealing with the green produce, 


such as roots and clover, which 
are grown in conjunction with 


wheat under the various courses of 
agriculture. If the lands are light 
they require less labour for their 
tillage, and are suitable for sheep- 
farming ; and the sheep, the tend- 
ing of which involves very little 
labour, consume the green produce 
on the spot, and manure the land 
at the same time. The heavier 
lands, on the contrary, demand 
more manual labour; sheep can- 
not be placed on them for fear of 
injuring the texture of the soil; 
stall feeding therefore takes the 
place of sheep-farming. But stall 
feeding necessitates much labour ; 
the green produce has to be removed 
to the homesteads, the food has to 
be prepared, the stock has to be 
tended, and, finally, the manure has 
to be taken back to the land. Hence 
the corn-growing counties of Lin- 
colnshire, the Hast Riding, and 
Hampshire employ but little la- 
bour, because of the predominance 
of sheep- farming ; whereas there is 
an excess of labour employed in 
Bedfordshire, Berks, Cambridge- 
shire, Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent, 
Oxfordshire, Suffolk, and Surrey, 
which are also corn-growing coun- 
ties, because they are » the winter or 
stall feeding counties of England. 
It is true that the statistics for 
these counties, both those of 1866 
and of 1867, the former taken in 
March, the latter in June, show 
a rather meagre quantity of stock 
kept, but probably they are very 
far from doing justice to these 
counties, for the stock that are thus 
stall fed are mostly what are called 
flying stock, that is, stock purchased 
in the autumn, generally in large 
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quantities, to be fatted and sold 
during the winter. 

The counties in which there is a 
medium proportion of permanent 
pasture, almost without exception, 
employ a smaJl amount of labour 
per 100 acres. They comprise most 
of the cheese farms and grazing 
districts of England, and their soil is, 
for the most part, clay. 

We are thus able to construct a 
scale for the different systems of 
agriculture according to the rela- 
tive amount of labour which they 
require. Taking the various sys- 
tems, and proceeding from that 
which employs the minimum to 
that which employs the maximum 
of labour, we rank them in the 
following order : 

1. Stock-rearing in mountainous 
districts. 

2. Summer grazing. 

3. Sheep-farming on light land. 

4. Cheese farming. 

. Corn-growing 
stall feeding. 

6. Dairy farms for supplying milk 
and fresh butter to large popula- 
tions. 

We now propose briefly to con- 
sider whether the various kinds of 
land in the country are each turned 
to the best account. And first as 
to those lands which cannot be 
called agricultural, the woodland 
and waste which extend over a con- 
siderable portion of England. This 
woodland, would it not be put to a 
better use if cleared and cultivated ? 
The use of home-grown timber is 
apparently declining. Iron is largely 
taking the place of wood in all 
kinds of construction; and foreign 
timber is imported into England 
to be used by preference even on 
farms where abundance of timber 
is growing. Again this waste land : 
an no part of it be used in profit- 
able employment of labour, and in 
the production of food for the 


farms, with 
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people? Extensive areas may be 
destined to remain comparatively 
barren. Still there is no doubt that 
much may be reclaimed with advan- 
tage. Mr. T. Dyke Acland states 
that in Somersetshire! alone there 
are thousands of acres of moor and 
fen land capable of the highest 
order of arable cultivation. 

Like considerations apply to lands 
under cultivation. What we are 
concerned to know is whether each 
class of land is subjected to the 
most appropriate kind of farming, 
that is, to the farming which in. 
volves the largest employment of 
labour compatible with profit? 
Whether each of these kinds of 
farming is developed to the highest 
degree, or admits of a larger and 
still profitable employment of la- 
bour? To take the various kinds 
in their order. The mountainous 
districts which now serve for stock- 
rearing probably do not admit of 
being put to any other use. But 
the irrigation works and other 
improvements which can be wit- 
nessed in Devonshire, Lancashire, 
and other counties, show that much 
remains to be done in districts of 
this character. The area of culti- 
vated land might be enlarged and 
the quality of the herbage might be 
improved by draining. All such 
improvements of course involve in- 
crease of labour. 

On light land now used for sheep- 
farming, there is probably less op- 
portunity for a profitable increase of 
labour than upon land of any other 
description. These farms constitute 
the district upon which probably 
the greatest advance has been made 
in agricultural improvement. Dr. 
Buckland thus writes concerning 
them :? ‘A foreigner might travel 
from the coast of Dorset to the 
coast of Yorkshire, over elevated 
oolitic limestone or chalk, with- 
out a single mountain, or mine, 


' Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal, 1850. 


* Bridgewater Treatise. 
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or coal-pit, or any important manu- 
factory, and occupied by a popu- 
lation almost exclusively agricul- 
tural; and would represent the 
country through which he passed as 
a great corn-field.’ The oolitic and 
chalk districts of England are espe- 
cially the corn-growing districts ; 
in lighter lands of the same cha- 
racter, sheep-farming is carried on 
with corn-growing. Norfolk led the 
way in intr oducing the four-course 
or Norfolk system of husbandry, 
which is essentially one of sheep- 
farming. But that which is now 
one great corn-field was formerly, 
nay, “but recently, a succession of 
wolds, heaths, and waste lands. 
Who has made this improvement ? 
In very many cases, undoubtedly, 
the tenant-farmer. With regard to 
Norfolk, Mr. Almack observes :! 
‘None will deny that there are many 
instances in Norfolk where the 
tenants of an estate have doubled 
its value to the owner by laying out 
their money, not his; and they 
surely have as good a right to some 
security for their capital expended 
as the owner would if he had pur- 
chased with his money an adjoin- 
ing estate of equal value. So with 
regard to Cambridgeshire, Mr. 
Samuel Jonas? writes: ‘I should 
like to ask, to whom is the credit 
due for past improvements? Why, 
to the energy, zeal, and perseverance 
of the tenant-farmers, who, by the 
judicious application of capital, have 
rendered vast tracts of compara- 
tively barren land productive.’ It 
is still chiefly due to the tenant- 
farmer’s capital and energy that the 
fertility of this land is maintained : 
the soil is, in fact, rather the medium 
than the source of fertility. Were 
the farmer to discontinue the liberal 
use of artificial manures, and cake 
and corn to supplement the food 
grown on the farm, much of the 
wold and heath land would upny 


moys 
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relapse into its pristine state of 
barrenness. Hence the unexhausted 
improvements on such land allowed 
to the outgoing tenant on account 
of corn and cake supplied to his 
stock, or of artificial manure placed 
on the land, are limited to the two 
or three years previous to the ter- 
mination of the lease, it being con- 
sidered that the incoming tenant 
can derive no return (in the form 
of increased yield) from manure, 
whether of stock or artificial, ap- 
plied to the land at any earlier 
period. This land, more than any 
other, offers to the tenant oppor- 
tunity to employ his capital with 
certainty of speedy return. What- 
ever money he expends proves to be 
the nimble ninepence which quickly 
comes back into his pocket. Farmers 
of such lands as these do not sow 
bones broadcast upon their farms, 
but use, instead, superphosphates. 
The use of bones is too much in the 
nature of a permanent improve- 

ment: the superphosphate will have 

brought back its value many times 

before the bones have been taken 
up as food by the plants. The 
amount of labour employed on such 
farms remained nearly stationary 
between 1851 and 1861, and pro- 
bably is now as large as it can be 
compatibly with profit. 

Cheese farms employ a large 
number of labourers, but as there 
is a growing tendency to convert 
them into grazing farms, which 
employ very little, we will presently 
consider both of them together. 
Dairy farms used for supplying 
milk to populous districts are ex- 
ceptional, and comparatively limited 
inextent. They are, however, mul- 
tiplying. The facilities afforded by 
the railways encourage the con- 
version of many cheese farms into 
milk-supplying farms, even such as 
are situated at a great distance 
from the metropolis or large towns. 


al Agricultural Society’s Journal, 1845. 
y on the Farming of Cambridgeshire, 1346. 
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Many of the chief corn-growing 
counties—as Berkshire, Oxfordshire, 
Cambridgeshire, Bedfordshire, Hert- 
fordshire, Suffolk, Essex, Surrey, 
and Kent—-employ considerably 
above the average amount of labour; 
but in this respect they all fell off 
between 1851 and 1861. Some of 
these counties furnishalarge number 
of stall-fed animals. Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, Essex, and Cambridgeshire, 
constitute the eastern district from 
which the London cattle-dealer 
draws his winter supply of fat 
beasts for the London market. In 
these counties there does not seem 
to be any prospect of a large in- 
crease of labour. 

We now come to those counties 
which are tinted on Map No. 1, to 
denote that, as compared with others, 
only an average proportion of their 
area is in tillage ; most of these are 
shown on Map No. 2 also, as employ- 
ing an amount of labour below the 
average. Among these are Leicester- 
shire, Warwickshire, and Northamp- 
tonshire, which with Lincolnshire 
form the northern districts, whence 
London receives its chief summer 
and autumn supply of beef. The re- 
turns of the beasts supplied from the 
northern districts to the metropolis, 
during the period from 1854 to 1860, 
show a steady increase, attributable 
probably to the increasing demand 
for beasts, and the rising price of 

_ beef, which led the farmer to use his 
pasture for grazing rather than for 
making cheese. These northern 
districts of the London cattle-dealer 
are types of a large extent of land 
in the country which is in perma- 
nent pasture. Referring to this 
part of England, Dr. Buckland re- 
marks,! ‘ A foreigner arriving on 
the coast of Devon, and crossing the 
midland counties from the mouth of 
the Exe to that of the Tyne, would 
find a continual succession of fer- 


1 Bridgewater Treatise. 
8 Ibid, 1868. 
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tile hills and valleys thickly over. 
spread with towns and cities, and 
in many parts crowded with a 
manuiacturing population, &c.’ and 
he would represent it ‘as a land of 
rich pasture crowded with aflourish. 
ing population of manufacturers,’ 
Throughout the larger portion of 
this district, the number of labourers 
employed is below the average, the 
exception being in lands where 
cheese production is the object of 
the farm. These permanent grass 
lands chiefly lie on the lias clays 
and the marls of the new red sand. 
stone formation. In a word, it is 
the clay lands of England which 
employ an amount of labour strik- 
ingly below the average. 

Now what do we know of the 
clay lands of England? Take up 
any number of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society’s Jowrnal, and remarks 
will be found similar to the follow- 
ing. Mr. Acland,? writing on So- 
mersetshire, says, ‘ It may be safely 
assumed that out of the 5,000 acres 
estimated as grass land in Somer- 
setshire, there is a twentieth part 
which does not yield a gross pro- 
duce of 2/. 10s. per annum; and 
on which not one tenth of that 
sum, or 58. per annum, is spent 
in wages.’ The writer? on Hunting- 
donshire says, ‘The great stain 
on the farming of this county is 
the large extent of poor undrained 
unproductive grass land which yet 
remains unimproved, The waste is 
frightful.’ The writer‘ on Leicester- 
shire: ‘Much land remains to be 
drained.’ The writer® on Berkshire: 
‘There is much poor grass land in 
wretched condition.’ Such expres- 
sions mightbe multiplied with regard 
to almost every county in England. 
But what is the aggregate of waste 
in the whole kingdom? Mr. Bailey 
Denton—and no man is better able 
to give correct information—states,® 


? Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal, 1850. 
4 Ibid. 1866. 


5 Ibid. 1860. 


® Evidence before Rivers Commissioners. 
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that whilst only two million acres 
of land in Great Britain have been 
drained, upwards of 20,000,000 
acres remain undrained, and of these 
about 9,000,000 are clay soil. This 
condition of things is a disgrace to 
each county, a disgrace to England. 

But then comes the question, will 
it answer to drain this land and 
bring it under the plough? So far 
as regards poor grass land, we have 
an absolute concurrence of favour- 
able opinion founded upon expe- 
rience. Mr. Rodwell, on farming 
in Suffolk, states that in Arthur 
Young’s day the heavy land was 
all dairy land. It is now arable, 
and the rent is one third more, the 
tithes two thirds more, and the 
labour is doubled. Mr. Dyke Ac- 
land says of Somersetshire farming : 


The only remedy is to break up the in- 
ferior land in the marsh, to farm it well, 
and grow root crops. One eminent grazier 
who has acted upon this plan told me that 
he can fatten 50 bullocks where his father 
fattened 10. Breaking up inferior grass 
land is a gain to all parties, and the de- 
mand for labour is much increased. The 
permission to break up inferior grass lands 
is perhaps one of the simplest modes by 
which the owners of land in Somersetshire 
may benefit at once the labourers and 
tenants. 


According to the estimate of Mr. 
Bravender, of Cirencester, land 
which as a poor dairy farm yields 
37s. 6d. per acre, and requires la- 
bour to the amount of 5s. per acre, 
will, if broken up and drained, yield 
sl. 178. 10d. per acre in produce, 
and require 2/. per acre per annum 
for labour: whilst land fit for a 
rich dairy farm would if treated in 
like manner yield 7/. instead of 
3/. 128. per acre, and involve a 
yearly expenditure in labour three 
times as great as if it were re- 
tained in grass. Lastly, the late 
Mr. Philip Pusey, a high authority 
amongst agriculturalists, closes his 
report! on the improvement of Lin- 
colnshire by urging the example of 


? Royal Agricultural Society's Journal, 1843. 
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that county as an encouragement 
to the owners of desolate places to 
fit them in like manner for man’s 
use: for thereby he says they would 
be enriching their families, multi- 
plying farms, strengthening and 
enlarging their country, above all, 
raising the weekly dole of the 
labourer, by the only means of 
raising it; namely by ploughing 
up fresh land on which the la- 
bourer’s arm will be wanted. 

And now as to the mode of tillage 
applicable to these clay lands. On 
stiff clays, deep cultivation is essen- 
tial as the complement of drainage. 
Sometimes deep drains scarcely 
produce any effect beyond a few 
feet on either side, but after deep 
steam cultivation, the uniform luxu- 
riance of the crop renders it impos- 
sible to determine the site of the 
drains. The steam plough will cer- 
tainly do wonders for stiff clays ; it 
would work a permanent rise in the 
value of the land, and at the same 
time the drainage of the wet lands 
would be most beneficial to the 
health of the people. But we must 
not disguise from ourselves the 
difficulties of the task. To drain, 
break up, and bring into cultivation 
the heavy clay lands of this country 
which now lie desolate is a very 
different matter from enclosing, 
breaking up, and cultivating the 
wolds and heaths. The enterprising 
farmer of light lands is soon repaid 
for his outlay: to him it is quite a 
sufficient protection to have a lease 
for the ordinary term, with the 
usual provisions, securing payment 
for unexhausted cake, corn and 
manure and for other improvements. 
He does not render the land perma- 
nently more fertile. He must still 
go on applying the fertilisers, or 
barrenness recurs. With the stiff 
wet clays it is quite otherwise. In 
their present condition they bear a 
small value, but stored up within 
them lies a mine of wealth as cer- 
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tainly as in the best explored coal- 
fields of England. To extract this 
wealth by draining and deep cul- 
tivation requires the expenditure 
of very large capital, frequently 
amounting to the value of the land 
itself. But if such an outlay be 
really profitable, why do not the 
owners of these clay lands come 
forward? The answer is that many 
are trammelled with entails or 
burdened with mortgages, so that 
they are utterly unable to move; 
others are unwilling to expend 
money. Some pioneers show what 
may be done on a small scale ; they 
improve their home farms; keep 
them in hand for a time, and then 
let them, at a considerably increased 
rent. But they cannot expect their 
lead to be followed by their tenantry, 
who know that their ordinary leases 
will expire long before they could 
obtain remuneration for any outlay 
which they might have made. The 
truth is, the cold, undrained, and 
frequently marshy clay lands are as 
completely the raw material from 
which a valuable article is to be 
produced, as the raw cotton or wool 
with which the manufacturer has 
to deal. And just as the manufac- 
turer becomes possessed of the 
cotton before he applies to it his 
handicraft, so must the capitalist 
who undertakes to redeem cold wet 
clay lands, become either their ab- 
solute owner, or, what is equivalent, 
a tenant with an improving lease 
for sixty years or some long period. 
Once grant these securities, and we 
shall soon see our clay lands passing 
into arable cultivation. There is 
abundance of capital waiting for 
profitable employment ; and an en- 
terprising farmer could find no safer 
investment than an outlay upon con- 
version of clay land from pasture 
into arable provided only that he 
has secured to himself a lease of 
sufficient duration. 

But supposing capitalists are 
forthcoming with the money, and 
farmers are ready for the under- 
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taking; is it certain that they will 
find agricultural labourers to set to 
the work of redeeming these clay 
pasture lands? As we have seen, 
during the last twenty years there 
has been a constant migration from 
the agricultural into the manufac. 
turing districts: and whilst through- 
out the kingdom there has been a 
rapid increase of labour in mining 
and manufacturing operations, a re- 
markable diminution is observable 
in the number of persons employed 
in agriculture, and those so em. 
ployed are the young and aged 
rather than the able-bodied. It is 
often assumed that the position of 
the agricultural labourer is so 
inferior, that he is always the 
gainer by migration to a manufac- 
turing town. This subject has oc- 
cupied much attention of late: it 
has been discussed at the meetings 
of the British Association, by the 
Society of Arts, and in the news- 
papers, and is much dwelt upon by 
the Commission on the employment 
of women. Many misconceptions 
have thus been removed. For in- 
stance it has been usual to contrast 
the position of the farm labourer 
with that o* carpenters, masons and 
other mechanics in towns. The 
comparison is unfavourable, but it 
is also unfair. These mechanics 
receive decidedly higher wages, but 
they do so, not only in towns but 
in every village in the country, and 
for an obvious reason : they practise 
a trade, to learn which requires 
great skill and often several years 
of servitude. The proper persons 
with whom the farm labourer should 
be compared are, as Mr. Bailey 
Denton rightly points out, the 
bricklayers’ labourers, the masons’ 
labourers, the gardeners, carters, 
butchers’ men, policemen, railway 
labourers, and cotton operatives. As 
compared with these, provided he 
be able-bodied and a good workman, 
he will not be found inferior even 
in his pecuniary position, His 
wages are indeed nominally lower, 
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but for this disadvantage, he has an 
equivalent in diminished house rent, 
and generally also in a garden at- 
tached to his house, which produces 
vegetables for which the town opera- 
tive has to pay dearly. 

Further, if the rural labourer in 
respect of wages stands on a par 
with the town labourer, in the 
healthiness of his abode and occu- 
pation he has a decided advantage. 
More than one half of the popula- 
tion of England live in the large 
towns. In the period between 1851 
to 1861 the average annual dif- 
ference in the death-rates of the 
town and country districts amounted 
to 4°67 per 1,000. That is, had the 
lot of those who inhabited the large 
towns of England been cast in a 
rural district, nearly 5 persons in 
every 1,000 who died in each year 
would have survived. In other 
words, on the 10,000,000 persons 
living in the large towns the excess 
of deaths amounted annually to the 
large number of 46,700; or in the 
ten years from 1851 to 1861 to 
467,000 persons. 

But even these figures give too 
favourable an idea of the health of 
the labouring classes in towns. The 
death-rate of a large town is of 
course the death-rate of its entire 
population, and this population 
consists not only of the operatives 
and of the poor, but ofthe wealthy, 
well-clad, well-housed, and well-fed 
persons whose comparative freedom 
from sickness considerably brightens 
the picture of the whole. The 
consequence is, attention is dis- 
tracted from the hideous reality 
which exists in the more crowded 
localities. Take London, for in- 
stance ; it contains a dense central 
population surrounded by open 
districts which are as salubrious as 
any part of England, and are in- 
habited by the wealthy. It has the 
reputation of being the healthiest 
city in the world. Its mortality is 
below the average of large towns. 
Nevertheless the average mortality 
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of the parish of St. George’s in the 
East is above 27 per 1,000 or 24 in 
excess of the average of large towns. 
Take again the sub-district of St. 
Martin’s, Liverpool: the population 
of which increased from 61,777 in 
1851 to 81,228 in 1861. Not only 
was this large increase due entirely 
to immigration, but the excess of 
deaths over births amounted in the 
ten years to 1,631. Or take again 
Deansgate, Manchester; in ten years 
its entire population decreased by 
4,000, the rate of mortality being up- 
wards of 31 per 1,000. How striking 
is the contrast between these abodes 
of death, and the model district of 
the Registrar-General, Glendale in 
Northumberland, in which the ave- 
rage annual mortality for the ten 
years 1851 to 1860 was no more 
than 1§ per 1,000, or only half of 
that in St. Martin’s, Liverpool, or 
Deansgate, Manchester. But it may 
be said that this high death-rate of 
town populations arises chiefly from 
the deaths of infants and children 
under five years old; and therefore 
need not deter youths and adults 
from emigrating from the agri- 
cultural districts into the great 
towns. But there can be no more 
sensitive test of the general health 
of the population than the infant 
mortality. These numerous infant 
deaths tell of previous sickness - 
which is at once a source of anxiety 
to the home and a heavy tax on its 
resources: they tell also of unhealthy 
and comfortless homes, and of the 
enfeebled constitution of the parents. 
Above all they tell of the narrow 
escape which those who survive 
have from the untimely fate of those 
who die. This is no fanciful picture. 
Dr. Simpson, in his inaugural 
address delivered at the opening of 
the winter session of the Medical 
School at Manchester, after enume- 
rating the causes of sickness and 
death in Manchester, says : 

When you become acquainted with these 


you will cease to wonder at the unhappy 
little ones brought in such numbers to the 
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out-patients’ rooms of our hospitals, born 
but a few years or even a few months, but 
with the weary anxious look and the worn 
features of a sad old age, and for whom 
your only hope lies in the fact that the 
faint flicker of their lives will soon be ex- 
tinguished. You will understand how it 
is that our streets are crowded with such 
stunted pallid creatures of humanity, and 
you will know that one of my colleagues in 
writing so earnestly and so well on deteriora- 
tion of race was not giving the idle dream 
of the theorist, but was warning his country- 
men of a danger both real and pressing. 

Not indeed that in respect of 
lodging the agricultural labourer is 
much better off: he is far from being 
in a proper condition. His cottage 
should provide both for comfort 
and decency: it should have annexed 
to it a piece of ground from 30 to 
40 perches in extent: and there 
should be a sufficient number of 
cottages on or near each farm for 
all the labourers required for it. 
These requisites are often wanting, 
and the chief sanitary advantage 
which the rural] labourer has in his 
life over the town operative is that 
once out of his house, he finds him- 
self in the fresh air, instead of the 
narrow street, and that he spends 
the day in the fields under the open 
sky, and not in the crowded and ill- 
ventilated workshop, or in un- 
healthy occupations. 

What then is to be done to bring 
about the accomplishment of this 
much needed agricultural reform 
the proper cultivation of the heavy 
clay lands of the country? In the 
first place, the legislature should 
remove all legal difficulties and 
empower tenants for life of entailed 
estates to grant long farming leases 
with provisions that certain sums 
should within a fixed time be ex- 
pended in permanent improvements. 
Public opinion should call upon the 
landlords of this great country to 
do their duty. Landlords have as 
good a right to their broad acres as 
the cotton lord to his magnificent 


mills or the millionnaire to his con- 
sols or railway shares. But like 
them he holds his property subject 
to the moral obligation of making 
the most of it not for himself only 
but for the public good. Owners 
of poor pasture farms in heavy clay 
soil should either in person under- 
take the task of bringing them into 
arable cultivation: or if they feel 
themselves unequal or disinclined 
to the enterprise, then, rather than 
let their lands be desolate, they 
should at the cost of some political 
or territorial influence part with 
those lands by sale or on long lease 
to those who have both capital and 
energy for the work of reclaiming 
them to the profit of the community. 
This also is the best chance for the 
agricultural labourer. A demand 
would rise up for his labour, such 
as would enable him to secure for 
himself all proper conditions. Every 
landlord indeed would make the 
comfort of his labourers one of his 
first considerations, if only he were 
rational enough to be conscious of 
his obligations to them—nay his 
dependence upon them. But of all 
landlords he is least likely to be 
forgetful of these obligations who 
holding clay lands either in fee or 
for a long lease embarks on the 
great work of converting them 
from pasture intoarable. He more 
than others must feel that without 
the labourers’ aid his own estate 
is nearly worthless. Especially is 
this true of the present time. The 
farmer in 1869 must know that if 
he wants to have stout active la- 
bourers in the prime of life at work 
upon his lands he must offer in 
wages and housing sufficient in- 
ducement for them to remain, else 
they will follow in the tide of 
emigration which as we have seen 
is now setting with strong current 
from the agricultural to the manu- 
facturing districts. 
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FERGUSSON’S TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP.' 


NCIENT History, it has been 
well said, tends continually 
more to become the History, not of 
Facts, but of Opinions and Senti- 
ments. What actually occurred at 
any given time and place, what 
deeds were done, what words were 
spoken, what were the characters of 
the actors of each scene, grows ever 
more doubtful as we are enabled to 
check one narrative by another; or 
to apply to the antique chronicle the 
rules by which we determine the 
value of modern evidence. But on 
the other hand, the common Belief 
of contemporary and succeeding 
generations concerning those doubt- 
ful things said and done, and the 
feelings, whether of admiration or of 
contempt, wherewith they regarded 
the actors and speakers, are matters 
very plainly revealed to us, and af- 
ford to the student of human nature 
his best and safest materials. 

In proportion that such a view of 
the proper scope of ancient history 
becomes recognised, and books are 
written more carefully collating and 
delicately weighing the indices of 
opinion and feeling, and expending 
less time in disquisitions over irreco- 
verable details of facts, it may be 
hoped that there will arise for us 
quite a new aspect of the old world. 
We shall live again—not with the 
few who acted its great dramas of 
war and conquest, but with the many 
who looked on at them at lesser or 
further distance, and felt their hearts 
beat, like our own, with triumph 
and regret, love and detestation. 
We shall learn, not what Theseus 
and Regulus did, but what were 
the types of character which the 
whole Greek and Roman nations 
set up as their ideals. We shall 
acquire a true knowledge, not of the 
History of the Six Days of Creation 


or of the Exodus, but of what the 
Hebrews in the time of their kings 
believed about the origin of the 
world and the early migrations of 
their race. We shall be able to 
satisfy ourselves, not of the incidents 
of that wondrous Story over which 
Strauss and his critics may wrangle 
for ever, but of what the writer of each 
Gospel and each Epistle, the men of 
the apostolic age and the men of the 
patristic ages, successively thought 
and felt about its great subject. 

To this newer form of historical 
research, the contributions which 
pour in on all sides, regarding the 
ancient Creeds of the world, are es- 
pecially valuable. Already the dif- 
ference between our views and those 
which even well-informed and libe- 
ral men entertained twenty years 
ago, about the whole subject of com- 
parative theology, is enormous; and 
as the various pieces of the puzzle 
are put together, the place for each 
new acquisition appears easier to 
find, till by degrees the hope of a 
not wholly incomplete ‘ Philosophy 
of All Religions’ comes into view. 
Nor are those grander and more 
complete systems which may de- 
serve properly to be classed as 
Religions alone useful for such a 
purpose. Between a great body, 
such as the Christian or the Brah- 
minical, with its organised Hier- 
archy, and Canonical Books, and 
those minor beliefs and superstitions 
which have prevailed in less formal 
shape over the world, there are many 
degrees of importance, down to the 
fairy tales and folk-lore which our 
fathers banished to the nursery, but 
which the scholars of our genera- 
tion find nowise unworthy of notice ; 
and which certainly formed during 
the Middle Ages a sort of secondary 
popular religion in Europe. Few 
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problems are more curious than the 
rise and the distribution of these 
invertebrate creeds (if we may so 
describe them) over the globe. 
The short and easy method of our 
fathers which derived them all out 
of that very capacious receptacle, 
Noah’s Ark, will hardly serve our 
turn better now than in the case 
of the beasts and plants of South 
America and New Zealand. Per- 
haps, as our zoologists and bota- 
nists have discovered that in geo- 
logy lies the key to their secrets, 
and that the distribution of the 
fauna and flora is everywhere the 
monument of the changes of land 
and sea in far off epochs, so the 
myths and emblems which we like- 
wise find scattered apparently so 
unaccountably, may finally be all 
affiliated to the races of men among 
whom they originally sprung, and 
who as aborigines or conquerors 
have dwelt in the localities where 
they flourish. As Heraldry has been 
often the clue to Genealogy, so may 
fables and forms of worship, often 
of the lightest or the rudest kind, 
afford hints of incalculable value in 
aiding the philologist and the eth- 
nologist in tracking out the various 
branches of the human family in 
their wanderings over the globe. 
How it is that during all their j jour- 
neyings these heirlooms of fancy 
never seem to drop; how they endure 
through successive religious con- 
versions and reformations, springing 
up like wild flowers after the plough 
has turned again and again the 
ground they live in »—is a marvel of 
psychology. We cannot explain it; 
we can only note the fact that while 
‘n arble may moulder, monuments 
decay,’ while some of the noblest 
works of the human mind have been 

destroyed in the conflagration of 
libraries, while poems, pictures, 
st itues, which gold could not pur- 
cuase now, have disappeared out of 
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the treasure-house of humanity for 
ever, these mere idle superstitions, 
these playful fairy legends, these 
gossamer threads of thought, float 
on for ever in the very air we 
breathe. The Jupiter of Phidias 
has long been dust, but the story of 
Llewellyn’s dog is still told from the 
Himalayas to Snowdon, and will be 
told while the Aryan race survives 
upon the globe.! 

Obscure forms of religion and 
crude superstitious beliefs and ob- 
servances have in them both the 
general antiquarian interests of this 
curious order of wild-flower myths, 
and also the special theological 
value of disclosing to us the first 
feeble stirrings of the religious sen- 
timent, the half-blind ‘feeling after 
God if haply they might find hin,’ 
of yet infant nations, conscious of 
want and dependence, and dimly 
conscious also of an unseen Power 
on whom they depend. The instinct 
which makes the tendril of the vine 
creep up the stem of the oak, and 
its root shoot through the dark soil 
towards the water,—even so blind 
and untonscious seem these first 
religious impulses of man. Among 
them, therefore, the true principles 
of science call upon us to look for 
the simple elements of those senti- 
ments which have long since become 
complex and conventional. And they 
afford us more than such a field for 
study ; they give us by their mere 
existence the reassuring proof that 
Religion is not a matter primarily 
of ide: is, but of Sentiments; and that 
Sentiments are permanent in human 
nature, while the Ideas in which 
they clothe themselves, the fashions 
of those intellectual garments, for 
ever change. The first shape 
which each sentiment assumes as it 
passes out of the world of feeling 
into the world of thought—a shape 
gross in the lower race, the Scythian, 
the Negro, the Austr -alian, finer and 


' See the wonderful collection of these tales in Baring-Gould’s Curious Myths of the 
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more delicate in the higher, the 
Greek, the Persian, or the Jew,— 
that Idea is by degrees worn out, 
to be replaced by another. But the 
feeling which originated it, is never 
lost. The ‘conservation of force’ 
holds as true of human Sentiment 
as of any physical agent. The 
sweeping away of old religious Ideas 
(which Comte would have us think 
equivalent to the sweeping away 
of Religion), is in fact quite an 
opposite process. It is the periodi- 
cal clearance of a mass of mental 
rubbish which has become a burden 
and a stoppage, and the opening 
of free space for new development, 
not of ideas absolutely true, yet of 
ideas relatively nearer to truth than 
those which preceded them. The 
cycles of religious revolution, the 
secular outbursts of apparently the 
most desolating Doubt, are but the 
new births of Religion. The eternal 
Serpent casts its outgrown scales 
and renews its immortal youth. 


A very large contribution to our 
knowledge of these cruder religions 
of the world, these stirrings of the 
religious sentiment among the infe- 
rior races of mankind, has been 
made in the splendid book which 
we now purpose to review. Mr. 
Fergusson may be said to be the 
Murchison of a new Siluria. He 
has traced out and described a 
buried world, underlying all the 
continents of the present globe. 
The subject is almost new in his 
hands. The share which the wor- 
ship of Serpents and Trees has 
had in universal primeval history 
has probably attracted the passing 
thoughts of scarcely a dozen living 
scholars; and certainly the vast 
extension of it, which our author 
demonstrates, is altogether a fresh 
discovery. We think we shall 
hardly wrong our readers if we 
assert that even such as have taken 
interest in comparative mythology 
will find these researches open to 
them a flood of new ideas. For the 
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majority of us, were we to follow Gib- 
bon’s advice, and before beginning 
to read, go over in our minds during 
a country walk all that we have 
already learned touching the theme 
of this book, it is to be feared that 
a very short excursion indeed would 
suffice for our purpose! ‘There 
were the serpents of Eden and of 
Moses, and Aisculapius’ serpents; 
and there was the sect of Gnostics 
called Ophites, because they wor- 
shipped serpents, and the idols of 
Vishnu have generally got serpents 
twisted about them. And then in 
the Norse mythology there were 
the great Midgard serpent and 
Nidhogg, who sits at the root of 
Yggdrasil. Then for Tree-Worship 
there was the same Yggdrasil; the 
Tree of Life and Knowledge in 
Eden, Apollo’s Laurel and Minerva’ 
Olive, and the oaks of Dodona, and 
the “groves” mentioned in the 
Bible; and it is said the Druids 
worshipped Hesus under the form 
of an oak, and cut the mistletoe at 
Yule-tide—a practice not yet ex- 
ploded in England.’ That is, we 
venture to think, not a very unfair 
summary of the amount of know- 
ledge possessed by nine out of ten 
‘general readers’ about the matters 
on which Mr. Fergusson has given 
us a magnificent quarto volume 
crammed with facts. Wishing that 
some hydraulic press could be in- 
vented to enable weak reviewers to 
condense into magazine articles 
such masses of learning, we shall 
do our best to present the more 
salient facts and conclusions of a 
work whose costliness necessarily 
limits its circulation, and of which 
therefore an analysis will be gene- 
rally more desired than a critique. 
Our first remark must be that 
the way in which the book is com- 
piled is itself unusual. Such works 
mostly seem to have their origin in 
a theory of some sort which has 
occurred to a philosopher in his 
study, ‘constructed out of his own 
consciousness.’ Anxious to bring it 
GG2 
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forth to the world, he makes a nest 
for it of a reasonable quantity of 
sticks and straws, collected wherever 
he can find them suitable to his pur- 
pose; and then sits down and broods 
over it till it comes out full fledged 
in a goodly octavo. The present 
tome has apparently taken shape 
in quite a different manner. Mr. 
Fergusson having found a quan- 
tity of sculptures bearing traces of 
a most curious extinct religion, first 
set about studying them accurately, 
drawing from them all legitimate 
inferences, and illustrating them by 
all known parallels attainable in 
history and archeology; all very 
much as a geologist who finds the 
track of a foot in the sandstone, by 
degrees obtains a pretty distinct 
idea of the long Jost beast who left 
it there uncounted ages ago. As 
Mr. Fergusson has not had the pre- 
tension to start with the statement 
of any large generalisation, the 
reader—and more especially the re- 
viewer—misses that easy synthesis 
which at once saves him the labour 
of careful perusal and enables him 
to assert, with dogmatism equal to 
that of the author, that he does, or 
does not, agree with his conclusions. 
There is nothing for the student of 
Tree and Serpent Worship to do but 
to read the book all through care- 
fully ; and when he lias done so, and 
perceived all the stores of rare and 
recondite learning whichare brought 
together in its construction, he will 
probably be more inclined to admire 
the author’s modest way of putting 
forth the few hypotheses he ven- 
tures upon than to presume hastily 
to contradict him. 


The two idolatries of Trees and 
of Serpents, seem to have been 
nearly always allied and coexistent. 
Sometimes the worship of Trees was 
most prominent, sometimes that of 
Serpents, but it is rare to find the 
one altogether dissevered from the 
other. In many cases the religion 
was a well defined Jlatria of living 
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Serpents kept in temples erected 
for them ; and of Trees held as ob- 
jects of direct worship and laden 
with gifts. In other cases, the ser- 
pents and trees were merely hon- 
oured in subsidiary manner, with 
a sort of dulia, while higher gods 
received more direct and formal 
worship. 

The origin of both Tree and Ser. 
pent Worship Mr. Fergusson finds 
very simply in the natural qualities 
of both objects. We are not called 
upon by him either to identify the 
etymologies of Fire and Serpent; or 
to look on the latter as the types of 
the former (a mistake no student 
of the real Fire Worship of Zoro- 
aster would be likely to fall into) ; 
nor yet does he ask us to see that 
the Serpent means the ‘ Sun’ and a 
Tree the ‘Moon,’ or vice versa; or 
‘the Heavens’ or the ‘ Dawn,’ or 
any other astronomical phenomenon 
whatever. ‘With all their poetry 
and all their usefulness,’ he says, 
‘we can hardly feel astonished that 
the primitive races of mankind 
should have considered Trees as 
the choicest gift of the gods, or 
believed that their spirits still de- 
lighted to dwell among the branches 
or spoke oracles through the rus- 
tling of their leaves. Nor is the 
worship of the Serpent so strange 
as it might at first sight appear.’ 
As old Sanchoniathon remarked, 
‘The serpent alone of all animals, 
without legs or arms, or the usual 
appliances for locomotion, still moves 
with singular celerity. He perio- 
dically casts his skin, and by that 
process, as the ancients fabled, re- 
news his youth, Thus, too, a ser- 
pent can exist for an indefinite time 
without food or hunger.’ 

Strangely enough to our appre- 
hension this honour of the serpent 
was not one mainly of fear but of 
love : 


Although fear might seem to account 
for the prevalence of the worship, on 
looking closely at it, we are struck with 
phenomena of a totally different character. 
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When we first meet Serpent worship, either 
in the wilderness of Sinai, the groves of 
Epidaurus, or in the Sarmatian huts, the 
serpent is always the Agathodemon, the 
bringer of health and good fortune. He is 
the teacher of wisdom, the oracle of future 
events. His worship may have originated 
in fear, but long before we become ac- 
quainted with it, it had passed to the 
opposite extreme among its votaries. Any 
evil that ever was spoken of the serpent 
came from those who were outside the 
pale, and were trying to depreciate what 
they considered as an accursed superstition, 

May we not add that the idolatry 
of Trees and Serpents, like other 
idolatries, must have always in- 
volved some vague conception of a 
beneficent Spirit represented by, 
or, at most, enshrined in, the idol ? 
The worship of reptiles and vege- 
tables as such can never have really 
occurred among mankind; any 
more than the worship of a marble 
statue of Apollo or a wooden one of 
the Madonna «as a statue and no- 
thing more. 

The races of men among whom 
Tree and Serpent worship prevailed 
were not at any time either the 
Aryans or Semites. The Touranians, 
undoubtedly, were its great sup- 
porters ; so much so, that Mr. Fer- 
gusson thinks himself justified in 
arguing backward from any dis- 
tinct symptom of such worship, to 
the existence, in the same age and 
country, of a considerable Toura- 
nian or, at all events, inferior popu- 
lation underlying the Aryan or 
Semitic conquerors. Thus the Ser- 
pent dulia of the Jews he attri- 
butes to the Canaanites ; and that of 
the Greeks to the Pelasgi, whom he 
considers as Touranians, and ima- 
gines to have survived and carried 
down their traditions after the re- 
turn to Greece of the descendants 
of Hercules (the serpent-slayer, i.e. 
conqueror of serpent-worshippers), 
even to the latest ages of Greek 
civilisation. In any case it appears 
that new and valuable hints for the 
historian and ethnologist will here- 
after be found in following out this 
‘trail of the serpent’ in the litera- 
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ture, the coins, and the sculptures 
of the ancient world. 

A curious circumstance connected 
with Serpent worship is its appa- 
rently arbitrary alliance with the 
practice of Human Sacrifices. Mr. 
Fergusson considers it to be esta- 
blished that wherever human sacri- 
fices existed there also was the 
Serpent an object of worship; and 
where they have been most fre- 
quent and terrible, as in Mexico 
and Dahomey, there also has ser- 
pent worship been the typical form 
of the popular religion. Neverthe- 
less, no direct connection between 
the two things is traceable. ‘No 
human sacrifice was anywhere made 
to propitiate the serpent, nor was it 
ever pretended that any human vic- 
tim was ever devoured by the snake- 
god.’ And, though the sacrifices are 
never found without the serpent 
worship, the serpent worship has 
often largely prevailed without the 
sacrifices. 

Before commencing the descrip- 
tion of Serpent Worship and its 
monuments in India, which form 
the great substance of his book, 
Mr. Fergusson takes a rapid survey 
of the traces left by the same cultus 
all over the world. The amount of 
learning condensed into these fifty 
quarto pages is truly admirable, and 
it would be vain to attempt to give 
any fair résumé of it in still smaller 
compass. Nevertheless, we must 
endeavour to state the outlines of 
his conclusions. 

Dahomey is the great existing 
home of Serpent worship, where it 
is now practised with more com- 
pleteness than anywhere else, and 
where this most ancient of known 
human creeds may very probably 
have existed from the earliest times 
almost unchanged. And, as the stu- 
dent of the new science of Pre- 
historic Archeology goes to the 
savages of Polynesia and Greenland 
to understand the meaning and use 
of the stone and bronze weapons 
he finds in the lacustrine dwellings 
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of Switzerland, so we imagine that 
the student of the pre-historic re- 
ligion of Serpent worship, will do 
well to examine in Dahomey its yet 
surviving barbarities. The chief 
God of the national triad is the 
Serpent, the second the Tree-God, 
and the third the Ocean. ‘ The first, 
called Danh ghwe, is esteemed the 
Supreme Bliss and General Good.’ 
He has a thousand female votaries, 
and is worshipped with all the splen- 
dour his savage people can afford. 
The ‘customs’ of Dahomey with 
their sacrifices of 500 or 600 vic- 
tims at the death of a king, or of 
30 or 40 as an annual slaughter to 
the honour of ancestors, are here in 
that unaccountable connection with 
a worship of which they form no 
part, of which we have spoken 
above. 

In America, there is a whole 
world of archeological interest 
waiting for investigation. The 
mounds of Ohio and Iowa have 
been declared to be serpent images 
1,000 feet long. The ruined tem- 
ples of Mexico and the brief men- 
tion which the Spanish historians 
deigned to give of the diabolic re- 
ligion of their enemies, open out 
a most curious problem. Was Ser- 
pent worship indigenous in the 
western continent, and did human 
nature here, as so often elsewhere, 
seem to reproduce for ever the 
same ideas? Or, does the legend 
of Quetzal-coatl, the Feathered Ser- 
pent born of a Virgin, the Lycurgus 
and Bacchus of Central America, 
who came from some unknown land 
like Manco Capac of Peru, and re- 
turned thither, having civilised 
Anahuac; does this story point to 
a connection in long past years 
between America and the further 
India where, at the date assigned 
to Quetzal-coatl, Serpent worship 
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was in its glory? Mr. Fergusson 
seems to incline to the last sugges- 
tion, yet candidly admits that the 
fact that all American Serpent wor- 
ship was that of the native noxious 
Rattlesnake, argues against the In- 
dian hypothesis. 

Returning to the old world, where 
Mr. Fergusson begins his survey, 
we find Egypt with only a ‘frac- 
tional part’ of its great theology 
occupied by either trees or serpents.! 

In Greece, as already remarked, 
the frequent traces of both wor- 
ships, very loosely connected with 
the Olympian mythology, forces us 
te suppose that we have here an in- 
stance of the religions of two dis- 
tinct races intermingled ; the lower 
cropping up through the higher like 
weeds in a cornfield. Not to dwell 
on the numerous earlier myths re- 
garding Serpents, the Pythons and 
Hydras, Echidna and the Dragon 
of the Garden of the Hesperides 
(the Greek counterpart to the He- 
brew Serpent of the Tree of Life in 
Eden), there appear actually in 
historic times the Serpent kept in 
the Erechtheum, whose escape 
warned the Athenians to fly from 
the Persians; and the serpents of 
Aisculapius at Epidaurus, which 
the Roman Senate sent an embassy 
to obtain. The latter incident is 
indeed one of the most astonishing 
in history—in that future History 
of Opinion of which we have spoken. 

he facts are stated by Livy (x. 47), 
Valerius Maximus (i. 8,2), and Au- 
relius: Victor (xxii. 1); and Ovid 
devotes a long poem (Met. xv. 5) to 
their embellishment. A Plague, it 
seems, ravaged Rome, and in the 
year of the city 462—more than a 
century, be it remembered, after 
Socrates, two generations after 
Plato—a living Serpent was 
solemnly fetched from Greece to 


1 A learned friend has favoured me with some notes tending to show that Mr. Fergus- 
son, in this short chapter, has not done justice to the extent of Serpent worship and Ser- 


pent honour in Egypt. 


He seems, especially, to have overlooked the importance of the 


myths relating to Apoph or Typhon the Evil Serpent, a personage whose history it is 


particularly desirable to explore. 
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Italy, and received with divine 
honours on the banks of the Tiber 
by the Senate and People of Rome! 
Of course, on the advent of the 
sacred reptile ‘the plague was 
stayed ;’ and Aisculapius received in 
Italy the thanksgivings which, ac- 
cording to the Book of Numbers, 
were offered on a strangely similar 
occasion in the Arabian Desert to 
Jehovah. From this time a Serpent, 
portrayed in a conventional aitti- 
tude, was in the Roman world the 
recognised type of a sacred place; 
and the Epidaurian serpents, as 
Pausanias tells, held their place 
among the gods of Greece till long 
after the age of Christ. 

Nor did the twin-idolatry of 
Trees fail to find its place in the 
hospitable pantheon of Greece. 
When Minerva contended with 
Neptune for the patronage of Athens 
(an event which Phidias did not 
disdain to commemorate in the mag- 
nificent western pediment of the 
Parthenon, now in the British 
Museum) she created the Olive Tree 
tomatch Neptune’s gift of the Horse, 
and planted this her Tree of Know- 
ledge on the Acropolis, committing 
it to the care of the Serpent-god, 
Erichthonius. The Erechtheum, 
whose ruins still form the love- 
liest Ionic temple in the world, 
was built over the spot; the Olive 
standing, as Fergusson believes, in 
the beautiful portion of the Pan- 
droseum supported by the Carya- 
tids, an hypothesis fairly account- 
ing for its hitherto inexplicable 
form. Beneath, in a cell, adjoining 
the well of Neptune, lived the Ser- 
pent, whose actual reptilian exist- 
ence seems proved by the fact 
mentioned by Herodotus (viii. 41) 
that when the Persians approached 
Athens, the Serpent was announced 
to have refused its food and fled ; 
whereupon the people at length 
quitted their city in despair, as 
warned by their tutelary deity. 

Th Oak or rather grove of oaks 
at Dodona was always attributed 
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by tradition to the planting of Pe- 
lasgi, and existed till the time of 
Constantine ; a period of at least two 
thousand years. The oracle which 
spoke therein was said to come 
from the sacred pigeons rustling 
among the leaves, and from bells 
with which the branches were 
hung. No temple existed there ; 
the grove itself was the sacred place. 
Again, the laurel of Apollo at Del- 
phi was as sacred as the oak of 
Dodona. Under its shade the Py- 
thon took refuge ; one combination 
more of Tree and Serpent. 


In ancient Italy the Etruscan 
relics preserve no memorial of the 
kind we are seeking. But at La- 
nuvium, sixteen miles from Rome, 
was a dark grove sacred to Juno; 
and near it the abode of a great 
serpent, the oracle of female chastity. 
In later ages we find Persius 
speaking of the custom above-men- 
tioned of painting certain conven- 
tional figures of serpents on walls, 
to indicate the sanctity of the spot 
—a practice of which there are 
several examples at Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. Most surprising of 
all, however, are the legends of 
Romansand Greeks born of serpents. 
Scipio Africanus is said to have 
believed himself the son of a snake ; 
and Augustus allowed it to be 
understood that his mother Atia 
had received him from a serpent. 
Alexander the Great before he 
undertook to prove himself the son 
of Jupiter Ammon was supposed 
(apparently by Philip himself), to 
be the son of a serpent who actually 
appeared to him in a dream in later 
years to save the life of his general 
Ptolemy. To find such fables 
gravely told by writers like Plu- 
tarch and Lucian, and even men- 
tioned by Cicero without any ex- 
pression of contempt, is truly as- 
tonishing. We ask ourselves, 
can there be any legends current 
amongst us which will seem equally 
absurd to posterity ? 
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Passing from Rome to her bar- 
barian conquerors we find among 
the Teutonic tribes no traces of 
Serpent worship, but many of the 
worship of Trees. The last relic of 
this old creed is probably the Stock- 
am-Hisen, the Apprentice’s tree, still 
standing in the heart of Vienna. 
In ancient Sarmatia and modern 
Poland both Trees and Serpents 
were worshipped by the peasantry 
even to the limits of the present 
century. 

Scandinavia offers the most com- 
plete puzzle to mythologists, and an 
excellent illustration of the folly of 
relying on mere philological analo- 
gies in such researches. Were Wo- 
den, or Boden, and Buddha the same 
person? Woden came from the East 
to Europe just when active mission- 
aries were spreading Buddhism on 
all sides. The fourth day of the 
week is Wednesday in the West, 
and Budhbar in the East. But can 
we leap to the conclusion that the 
religions were therefore identical ? 
Fergusson says: ‘There are not, 
perhaps, two other religions in the 
world so diametrically opposed to 
one another, nor two persons so 
different as the gentle Sakya Muni, 
who left a kingdom to alleviate the 
sufferings of mankind, and Odin, 
“the terrible and severe God, the 
Father of slaughter.”’’ If the two re- 
ligions came anywhere in contact, it 
was at their base, for underlying both 
was a strange substratum of Tree 
and Serpent worship. The Yggdra- 
sil Ash-tree, in the Norse mythology, 
with one of its roots over the Well 
of Knowledge, and with the Serpent 
Nidhég gnawing its stem, suggests 
obvious analogies, not only with 
the Tree of Knowledge and Serpent 
of Eden, but with the Bo-Tree of 
Buddha, Olaus Magnus in the six- 
teenth century speaks of serpents as 
still kept as household gods in 
Sweden: a circumstance which, 
when we remember the insignificant 
nature of the northern reptile, seems 
to point to some Southern or East- 
ern tradition of its importance. 
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In Gaul, as in Germany, Tree 
worship seems to have prevailed ; 
but of Serpent worship there is no 
trace, save one childish legend re- 
ported by Pliny as from the Druids, 

As to Great Britain, Mr. Fergus- 
son’s views will probably be more 
contested, than those he has given 
of any other country. Perhaps 
most readers, to whom the notion 
of a connection between the Druids 
and Stonehenge and Serpent wor- 
ship have been more or less vaguely 
familiar, will be startled to learn 
that ‘there are only two very 
short paragraphs in any classical 
authors which mention the Druids 
in connection with Britain — not 
one that mentions Serpent wor- 
ship—and not one English author 
prior to the thirteenth century who 
names either the one or the other.’ 
Our knowledge on the subject is al- 
most wholly derived from the Welsh 
Triads ; and even in them the word 
Druid occurs but rarely. The re- 
lation of Stonehenge and Avebury 
to either Druidism or Serpent 
Worship, Mr. Fergusson treats as 
wholly imaginary. The bare Wilt- 
shire downs were the very last 
places likely for the grove-loving 
Celts to choose for their temples, 
though they might (especially if 
battle-fields) choose them for the 
site of tombs. 

On the east coast of Scotland are 
many megalithic monuments, seve- 
ral of which bear sculptures of ser- 
pents, while others, apparently of 
almost equal antiquity, bear the 
Christian cross. To all appearance 
these serpent monuments mark the 
furthest wave of the great Woden- 
movement which spread from the 
Caucasus to Scandinavia. 


After this hasty sweep over 
Africa, America and Europe, which 
we have permitted ourselves to 
make in the reverse order of that 
adopted by Mr. Fergusson; after 
finding Serpent and Tree Worship 
alive in Dahomey, and leaving its 
broad and unmistakable traces in 
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Central America, ancient Greece, 
Rome, Scandinavia, Germany, Gaul 
and Britain; we turn with some 
comprehension of the universality of 
these marvellous delusions to the 
brief hints which the Jewish Scrip- 
tures have preserved of its existence, 
even among the people who had 
Isaiah for their prophet, and the 
author of the Book of Job for their 
et. 

The Garden of Eden, bounded on 
one side by the Euphrates, was 
doubtless conceived of as occupying 
a position in Mesopotamia. Here, 
in the earliest record of Semitic 
thought, we find the two insepar- 
able relics, the Tree and the Ser- 
pent; a Tree of Knowledge and a 
Serpent ‘more subtle than any beast 
of the field,—doubtless the Hea 
or Hoa, the Serpent God, the third 
of the Babylonish triad of gods. 
Very ingenious is Mr. Fergusson’s 
idea that this story, and the curse 
of the serpent, was introduced by 
the monotheistic author of the frag- 
ment of Genesis in which it is found, 
for the purpose of teaching the 
hatred of the early Serpent wor- 
ship, which in his time and for 
ages afterwards was doubtless still 
flourishing. Jehovah cursed the 
serpent, and ‘ put enmity between 
his seed (i.e. his worshippers) and 
man of woman born.’ May we 
surmise that here also we find the 
traces of that notion so prevalent, 
according to Sir J. Lubbock, in the 
border land of prehistoric times; 
that the later race alone was human, 
theseed of a Mortal Woman, and the 
elder primeval race, with its ruder 
creed andweapons, merely impish, 
dwarf, and bestial ? 

Next to the Tree of Eden, a trace 
of the same worship may be found 
in Abraham’s terebinth at Mamre ; 
worshipped, according to Eusebius, 
down to the time of Constantine, 
and still, if we may believe tradi- 
tion, spreading its leafy boughs 
laden with acorns beside the vine- 
yards of Eshkol. 

Again, we find in Exodus, Jeho- 
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vah speaking to Moses in the Burn- 
ing Bush (or Tree)—a Tree, ac- 
cording to Josephus, hallowed be- 
fore the event. At the same mo- 
ment, Moses’s Rod was turned into 
a Serpent; a wonder afterwards 
repeated by both Moses and Aaron ; 
and imitated by the Egyptian ma- 
gicians then and ever since, by 
means of pressure on the back of 
the serpent’s neck productive of 
temporary catalepsy. 

But the most suggestive of all 
the stories of Serpent dulia is that 
told in Numbers xxi. The Israelites 
having murmured as usual, ‘the 
Lord sent fiery serpents, and they 
bit the people.’ On their repentance 
Moses is directed to ‘ make a fier 
serpent and set it ona pole’ (the 
caduceus of the Healing God), ‘and 
it shall come to pass that every one 
that is bitten, when he looketh upon 
it, shall live.’ The worship thus 
inaugurated is no more mentioned 
in the Pentateuch; but assuming 
the received chronology to be any- 
thing near the truth, it actually 
survived for more than seven cen- 
turies, and in the days of Hezekiah 
‘the children of Israel did burn 
incense’ to the self-same brazen 
Serpent, preserved actually in the 
very Temple (z Kings xviii. 4). 
The reformer king at the same time 
‘cut down the Groves, and brake 
in- pieces the Serpent,’ thus com- 
bining in common ruin the two 
ever-parallel idolatries. But no re- 
ligion was pure enough to destroy 
altogether the marvellous infatua- 
tion. Even after the great Chris- 
tian Reformation, the Serpent wor- 
ship cropped up like the hydra itself. 
The Ophites or Serpentinian Gnos- 
tics preferred, as Tertullian tells us, 
the Serpent to Christ, ‘inasmuch as 
the former brought the knowledge 
of good and evil into the world!’ 
(Tertullian, De Prescript. Heretico- 
rum, cxlvii.) 

We now pass to Serpent Worship 
in ancient Persia, and here the 
theory of the author that the Aryan 
races were never, and the Toura- 
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nian races always, serpent worship- 
pers, meets with strong confirma- 
tion. In the theology of Zoroaster, 
Dahaka, or Zohak, was an evil being 
created by Ahrimanes. In Persian 
mythology he is a king who reigned 
at Babel for 1,000 years, having 
two serpents growing between his 
shoulders, and daily devouring men 
until his own destruction by the 
‘Brilliant Feridoun,’ the servant of 
Ormuzd. Here again, the religion 
of the pre-Aryan, as in Genesis that 
of the pre-Semitic race, is repre- 
sented as detestable and accursed. 

The Tree worship of ancient Persia 
and India is even more curious than 
the passing spurn of Zoroastrianism 
at Serpent worship. Both Zend 
Avesta and Vedas are full of mys- 
terious allusions to the Hém, or 
Soma tree, and its sacramental 
juice. In modern times the Brah- 
mans have taken a creeping shrub, 
the Asclepias, to be the Soma; and 
its sacred juice, as tasted by Haug, 
that profane German has unhesi- 
tatingly styled ‘a nasty drink.’ 
But there is reason to believe with 
Windischmann, that the original 
Homa was a very different tree, and 
identical with the Tree Gogard, the 
Tree which enlightened the eyes. 
Suspicions may also, we think, exist 
that it was the Ampelus, the Vine 
of Bacchus. Mr. Fergusson else- 
where quotes Maximinius of Tyre, 
to say that Taxilus showed Alexan- 
der a serpent which he worshipped 
‘as an image of that god whom the 
Greeks call Dionysos.’ May we 
add the suggestion (from the auda- 
city of which Mr. Fergusson must be 
exonerated), that the Homa, the 
Soma, the Gogard, the Ampelus of 
Bacchus, and the Tooba tree of Ma- 
homet, were all one with the Vine 
of Noah; and that all the awful and 
solemn mysteries connected there- 
with may be summed up in the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue as—‘ getting 
drunk ?’ 

Cashmere was a very kingdom of 
Serpents and their worshippers ; 
Nagas, as the Indians call them, 
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namely, human beings with serpents 
growing between their shoulders, 
The connection between the early 
Buddhists and these Serpentinians 
of Cashmere, helps our author’s 
further theories considerably; but 
we have no space to detail the par- 
ticulars. 

In Cambodia, in the further India, 
Serpent worship reached its utmost 
splendour. The great temple of 
Nakhon-Vat, wholly devoted to this 
strange cultus, is even in its ruins 
one of the noblest buildings in the 
world. First discovered in 1858 
and 1860 by M. Mouhot, they 
have since been photographed by 
Mr. J. Thomson, and exhibit archi- 
tecture of the utmost splendour, and 
of a style curiously resembling the 
Roman form of Doric. Six hun- 
dred feet square at the base, the 
building rises in the centre to the 
height of 180 feet, ‘ while every part 
is covered with carvings in stone, 
generally beautiful in design and 
always admirably adapted to their 
situation.’ Every angle of the roof, 
every cornice, every entablature, 
bears the seven-headed serpent ; 
and instead of the Greek cella with 
the Statue of the genius loci, there 
are courts containing tanks, in 
which (we are compelled to infer) 
the living Serpents dwelt and were 
adored. The date of this marvel- 
lous structure must be somewhere 
about the tenth century of our era; 
at all events before the fourteenth, 
when the Siamese conquered Cam- 
bodia, the cities of the Serpent wor- 
shippers were deserted, and Bud- 
dhism was established. 

In China the traces of Serpent 
worship are obscure; the most no- 
table being the popularity of the 
emblem of a monstrous heraldic 
dragon ; and a legend of two heaven- 
sent serpents who attended the first 
ablutions of Confucius. 

Scattered all over Oceanica and 
Australia are instances enough to 
countenance the hypothesis that it 
was by way of the islands the cultus 
penetrated to Central America. 
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All the Cingalese Buddhist histo- 
ries discribe Buddha as himself con- 
verting the Nagas of Ceylon; but in 
Mr. Fergusson’s opinion, the con- 
version was far from complete. 
Tree worship has been even more 
openly adhered to than that of Ser- 
pents. King Asoka, the Constan- 
tine of Buddhism, B.c. 250, sent a 
branch of the Bo-tree to the king 
of Anuradhapura, who received it 
with the utmost honours and planted 
it in the centre of his capital. The 
city is now a desert and its temples 
in ruins; but the Bo-tree still 
flourishes, and every year thousands 
of pilgrims repair to it to offer up 
‘prayers which are ‘more likely to 
be answered if uttered in its pre- 
sence.” 

Reaching India at last, the sphere 
of his principal discoveries, Mr. 
Fergusson attempts a preliminary 
sketch of the very difficult ethnology 
and religious history of the penin- 
sula. Into this maze we cannot 
spare space to follow him. His 
leading idea here, as throughout 
the book, is that Serpent worship 
is always the cropping up of the 
superstition of an underlying Tou- 
ranian race, and that to neither of 
the great Aryan immigrations— 
called the Solar and the Lunar races 
—was it due. The Aryan Buddha, 
however, by falling back on other 
Touranian ideas caused its great 
revival, and the Serpent-emblazoned 
Topes of Sanchi and Amravati are 
the existing monuments of the facts. 
With the disappearance of Bud- 
dhism from Hindostan and the rise 
of modern Brahminism under the 
leadership of Sankara Acharya about 
the begining of the ninth century 
A.D. the erection of such buildings 
ceased; but not on that account 
has the worship of either living or 
sculptured serpents died out of India. 
To the description of these two 
great Topes, and the magnificent 
collection of photographs and litho- 
graphs of their sculptures, the re- 
mainder of Mr. Fergusson’s book is 
devoted. As the descriptions are, 
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of course, not intelligible without 
the plates, we can only offer a gene- 
ral account of these very remark- 
able ruins. 

Before doing so, however, we 
must allow ourselves to give utter- 
ance to an expression of surprise at 
Mr. Fergusson’s doctrine, repeated 
here from his Architecture, that the 
Aryan race were never builders, 
because ‘they always had too firm 
a conviction of the immortality of 
the soul, and consequently of the 
existence of a future state, ever to 
care much for a brick or stone im- 
mortality in this world, and no mate- 
rial art satisfied the cravings of their 
intellectual powers.’ (p. 78.) It 
may be a fact that the Aryan races 
were not architects. We cannot 
presume to argue in the face of Mr. 
Fergusson’s vast erudition on the 
subject ; albeit to admit the Aryan 
origin of the peoples who built the 
temples of Athens and the churches 
of Rome, York, and Strasbourg, 
and yet maintain that the genius of 
architecture is foreign to their blood, 
is, to say the least, a startling para- 
dox. But whatever Mr. Fergusson’s 
fact may be, the reason he assigns 
for it is, of course, open to our criti- 
cism, and against this reason we 
cannot but vigorously protest. That 
a vivid belief in a future life would 
nullify all ambition for a stone im- 
mortality, is surely very improbable, 
in the first place; and in the second, 
the example of the Egyptians seems 
to prove precisely the opposite con- 
clusion. If ever there were a race 
which intensely felt the conscious- 
ness of the great truth, ‘ that the 
soul of a man never dies,’ it was 
that same race which so desired a 
stone immortality, that it loaded 
the earth with Pyramids, which are 
hardly so much works of architec- 
tural art, as mere utterances of that 
longing. It is impossible that Mr. 
Fergusson can have overlooked this 
fact. We cannot conjecture how 
he can get over it. 


The ruins of Sanchi in Central 
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India, between the towns of Bhilsa 
and Bhopal, and those of Amravati 
on the Kistua, are of an age imme- 
diately preceding and following the 
Christian era. Those of Sanchi are 
the most ancient; the principal 
Tope, as there is good reason to 
believe, having been erected by 
King Asoka, about B.c. 250. Stone 
building was then evidently in its 
infancy in India, and only beginning 
to replace wood, whose forms of 
construction it is made to imitate. 
All the details, and especially the 
forms of the very singular surround- 
ing stone rails and their gateways, 
are, as Mr. Fergusson says, ‘ very 
good carpentry, but very poor ma- 
sonry.’ Three forms pervade all 
the monuments of both Sanchi 
and Amravati:—1. Topes or Sti- 
pas, mound-like buildings erected 
for the preservation of relics; 2. 
Chaityas, which, both in form and 
purpose, resembled early Christian 
churches ; 3. Viharas, residences of 
priests and monks attached to the 
Topes and Chaityas. The Topes at 
Sanchi form part of a great group 
of such monuments, extending over 
a district of seventeen miles, and 
numbering forty or fifty tumuli. 
The great Tope consists of an enor- 
mous mound, built in the following 
manner. First, a basement 121 feet 
in diameter, and 14 feet high. On 
the top of this a terrace or proces- 
sion path 5 feet 6 inches wide. 
Within this rises the dome, a trun- 
cated hemisphere 39 feet high, ori- 
ginally coated with chunam. On the 
top of the dome, is a level platform 
measuring 34 feet across. Within 
this was a square Tee or relic box, 
of sixteen square pillars with rails, 
and, over all, a circular support for 
the umbrella which always crowned 
these monuments. But the most 
remarkable feature of the building 
is the rail, which surrounds it at 
the distance of g feet 6 inches from 
the base, and consists of 100 pil- 
lars 11 feet high, exclusive of the 
gigantic gateways. These gateways 
are covered with the richest and 
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most fantastic sculptures both in the 
round and in bas-relief. About one 
half of their sculptures represent 
the worship of Trees or of Dago- 
bas (relic shrines), others represent 
scenes in the life of Buddha, and 
others again, ordinary events, feast- 
ing, concerts,andsoon. The merit 
of these sculptures, Mr. Fergusson 
considers as ‘ superior to that of 
Egypt, but inferior to the art as 
practised in Greece.’ They are ‘ex- 
tremely different to the usual sculp- 
tures brought home from India. 
Neither at Sanchi nor at Amravati 
are there any of those many-armed 
or many-headed divinities, who 
form the staple of the modern 
Hindoo Pantheon. There are none 
of those monstrous combinations of 
men with the heads of elephants, 
or lions, or boars. All the men and 
women are represented as acting as 
men and women have acted in all 
time.’ The sculptures at Sanchi 
are the more rude and vigorous. 
Those at Amravati are on a scale of 
excellence, ‘perhaps nearer to the 
contemporary art of the Roman 
Empire under Constantine, than any 
other that could be named, or of 
the early Italian Rénaissance.’ 

Two races may be readily dis- 
tinguished as depicted in the sculp- 
tures. First, the Hindus, originally 
pure Aryans, though of mixed blood 
at the age of the sculptures, evi- 
dently the dominant race. The men 
wear the dhoti and turban; the 
women are covered with jewels, but 
strangely devoid of clothing. This 
last is a feature so remarkable that 
as the same is commonly elsewhere 
found, Mr. Fergusson concludes that 
before the Mahometan conquest, 
nudity in India conveyed no sense 
of indecency. The second race wore 
kilts and cloaks, and (most marked 
peculiarity) are represented with 
beards, which the Aryans never 
wear. The women wear neat and 
decent dresses and no ornaments. 
It would appear that these are the 
aborigines of the country. 

Some obscurity exists as to the 
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precise meaning of the Serpents 
introduced into these sculptures. 
Are the Hindus intended to honour 
them ? are the serpents (nagas) to 
honour the Hindus? But no doubt 
at all exists about the reverence 
which men are everywhere repre- 
sented as paying to Trees. Plate 
xxv. for example represents the 
Bo-tree of Buddha growing out of 
atemple. Devas bear offerings to 
it above and four Hindus stand be- 
fore it, below, with closed hands in 
the attitude of prayer. ‘Taken 
altogether,’ says Mr. Fergusson, 
‘the Tree is the most important 
object of worship’ in the Sanchi 
Tope. ‘itis difficult to convey an 
idea of the extreme frequency of 
the illustrations of it.’ 

The Amravati Topes are in a much 
more ruinous state than those of 
Sanchi. Fortunately Sir Walter Elliot 
procured a quantity of sculptures 
from them, and sent them to Eng- 
land in 1856. These—discovered by 
Mr. Fergusson in 1867 in the coach- 
house of Fife House—are a perfect 
treasury of knowledge of ancient In- 
dian religion and manners, as the 
beautiful photographs of them in this 
volume amply testify. The great 
Tope at Amravati was of enormous 
size. Its dimensions as recorded 
by Colonel Mackenzie are 195 feet 
for the inside diameter of the outer 
circle and 165 feet for that of the 
inner. On the first of these mea- 
surements Mr. Fergusson appends 
the following note: ‘By a curious 
coincidence this is exactly twice the 
diameter of the outer circle at 
Stonehenge. The outer rail in the 
Indian example is 14 feet high; 
that at Stonehenge is as nearly as 
can now be measured 15ft. 6in.’ In 
Mr. Fergusson’s opinion the two 
buildings were erected much about 
the same time and for the same 
purpose, viz. that of cenotaphs or 
relic-shrines. Each of the four gate- 
ways at Amravati projected about 
30 feet beyond the outer rail, but 
they are all so much ruined that 
the dimensions cannot be exactly 
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ascertained. Thesculptures brought 
away proved on examination to be of 
three kinds: 1. Large and coarse, 
belonging to the central building. 
z. Carvings so delicate as to seem 
rather to belong to ivory than to 
stone belonging to the inner rail. 
3. A group belonging to the outer 
rail. The quantity of these sculp- 
tures was amazing. The central 


dises of the pillars alone contained 
from 6,000 to 7,000 figures : 


‘If we add to these the continuous frieze 
above, and the sculptures above and below 
the dises on the pillars, there probably were 
not less than from 120 to 140 figures for 
each intercolumniation, say 12,000 to 14,000 
in all. The inner rail probably contains 
even a greater number of figures than this, 
but they are so small as more to resemble 
ivory carving, but except perhaps the great 
frieze at Nakhon Vat (in Cambodia), there 
is not even in India, and certainly not in 
any other part of the world, a storied page 
of sculpture equal in extent to what this 
must have been when complete. If not 
quite, it must in all probability have been 
nearly perfect less than a century ago.’ 


The subjects of these sculptures 
are of course very various—animals, 


bulls, elephants, &c. very well de- 


picted, feasts, concerts of instru- 
ments, scenes from the life of Bud- 
dha, and so on. Most prominent, 
as well as most interesting as touch- 
ing on our subject, are the groups 
of Tree and Serpent worshippers 
everywhere to be observed. 

At Sanchi, the Serpent worship 
had been in the background, and 
the Tree worship prominent. At 
Amravati, in the oldest part, the 
Tree flourishes as usual, but in the 
later portion the Serpent appears 
ten or twelve times as the principal 
object of worship; twice he shields 
the head of Buddha, and forty or 
fifty times he appears spreading his 
protecting hood of heads over Ra- 
jahs and persons of importance. 

This may be reckoned the culmina- 
tion of Buddhistic Serpent worship 
in India. Four centuries later 
Brahminism revived, and Buddhism 
was banished to the Further India, 
Ceylon, China, and Thibet. But 
was there then an end of this ever- 
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reviving hydra of idolatry? Not 
at all! The Serpent still plays an 
important part in that half of Hin- 
du worship which is addressed to 
Vishnu, and appears constantly in 
his images, extending its hood of 
heads over him, or twisted round 
his throne.! In a letter which Mr. 
Fergusson has published in his 
Appendix, dated in January of 
the present year (1869), Dr. Bal- 
four says, ‘Snake worship is gene- 
ral throughout peninsular India, 
both of the sculptured form and of 
the living creature.’ The vitality 
of the idolatry is as remarkable as 
the vitality of the idol. The Serpent 
is always ‘ scotched but not killed.’ 


Let us now attempt to sum up 
some of the results towards which 
these marshalled facts of Mr. Fer- 
guson most clearly point. In the 
first place, we find that a certain form 
of worship has once extended over 
nearly the whole known world. 
We find that it lingered long, even 
amid Greek and Roman civilisation ; 
and subsisted side by side with the 
Monotheism of the Jews so late as 
the days of Hezekiah. We find 
that it cropped up through Bud- 
dhism and Braminism as it had 
done through the Norse and Grecian 
mythologies, and that it formed a 
large part of the religion of ancient 
America. Finally, we find that it 
still exists in all its horrid glory 
among the sanguinary savages of 
Dahomey; and dwells yet uncon- 
quered among our own subjects of 
Hindostan. Here is assuredly food 
enough for reflection. Let it be re- 
membered that this is a religion 
without a Book or an organised 
Church; a religion which never 
had a Prophet or an Apostle, and 
which offers, consequently, abso- 
lutely no ground on which to exer- 
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cise historical criticism. It is (as 
we said at starting) a contribution 
to the History of Opinion and Sen. 
timent, an amazing contribution to 
it; but no contribution worth nam. 
ing to the ordinary History of facts 
and persons. The more we con- 
sider it the more mysterious it a 

pears. That a creature like the 
Serpent, naturally dreadful, should 
come to be universally beloved, that 
the owner of the poison-fang should 
be constantly identified with the Re- 
storer of Health; this is of itself a 
paradox. Again, the ever recurring 
connection between the Tree and 
the Serpent, the beautiful and bene- 
ficent vegetable and the noxious 
reptile, is well nigh incomprehen- 
sible. Future thinkers pondering 
these facts may see light through 
them, and be enabled to gain new 
and valuable insight thereby into 
human nature’s strange recesses, 
For the present, we can but perceive 
that a fresh demonstration has been 
given of the Moral Unity of our race; 
and of the progressive character of 
Religion from a lower to a higher 
stage all over the world. Lastly 
we have a new proof of that uni- 
versality of the Religious Senti- 
ment which marks it as an original 
element of human nature, never to 
disappear whatever changes may 
come over its manifestations. Those 
old Aryans whose sculptured forms 
we behold upon the ruined mound 
of Sanchi with their clasped hands 
praying to the Tree of Life, were but 
the fathers after the flesh and after 
the spirit of us who have indeed 
gained many truths in advance of 
them, but who still too often ‘lift 
lame hands of faith and grope ’— 


And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what we feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope. 
7. F.C. 


1 Before the writer at this moment stands a brazen idol of the kind, not long ago 


brought from India. 
the elephant on which rests the world. 


At the base is the tortoise on which in Hindu cosmogony stands 
From the back of the tortoise in this image rises 


a tree; and on the lotus flower which crowns the tree Vishnu—four-armed—is seated. 
Round the stem of the tree a serpent is twisted. 
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JABEZ OLIPHANT; or, THE MODERN PRINCE. 


Boox I.—Mr. Ouipnant AscENDS THE THRONE. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SCHEMES, 


‘T HAVE been wondering, Sir 

George, who that dark man in 
armour between the windows there 
can be. Is anything known of him? 
It is a very striking face.’ 

‘The face of a hard hitter at any 
rate—ha, ha, ha! Portrait of an 
ancestor of ours, Mrs. Oliphant— 
Lord Highside, the first Harry in 
the family : we were attainted after- 
wards and lost the barony. He 
fought at Poitiers and was called 
the Grim Baron, but I never heard 
much harm of him except his roast- 
ing two or three Jews alive and 
imprisoning two or three dozen of 
our serfs till they died. The bones 
were visible in the dungeons below 


us till about a hundred years since.’ 
‘Dear me, it is very dreadful to 
think of,’ said Mrs. Oliphant, ele- 
gantly adjusting her scarf. 
‘Ah, they did not think much of 
a trifle like that in the good old 


days. I'll warrant he only acted 
as every other gentleman acted 
then—he would not have been a 
Highside, ma’am, if he had not.’ 

‘Well, how very pleasant it is to 
have such interesting reminiscences 
and traditions in the family! I 
often think of all things in life it 
must be the most delightful to be 
able to look back on a long line of 
illustrious ancestors ; it is a happi- 
ness that falls to so few. What 
poet is it that says ‘I’d rather be 
an English nobleman ’—ah, I forget 
the words, but he means he would 
rather be a nobleman here than a 
king anywhere else.’ 

* Quite so, quite so ; just what I’ve 
often said,’ replied Sir George: ‘I 
would not change with any beggarly 
foreign prince of them all. I’ve 


kept a nice bit of breast here ; pray 
let me give you it, Mrs. Oliphant.’ 

‘Thank you. And who is that 
young cavalier above the mantel- 
piece? He has a history, too, or I 
am mistaken in that roguish look of 
his.’ 

‘You certainly do hit on the 
more remarkable of these portraits 
in a very extraordinary way ’(it 
never entered the baronet’s head 
that Mrs. Oliphant might have been 
reading up for the occasion). ‘That 
was Sir Francis, the handsomest of 
our family. The Merry Monarch 
gave him with his own hands the 
silver cup you see yonder on the 
sideboard. Andrews, bring Mrs 
Oliphant some champagne in King 
Charlie’s cup.’ This was the 
highest honour Sir George could 
confer, and marked a very rapid 
progress on Mrs. Oliphant’s part in 
his good graces. 

‘I did not intend to take any 
more wine, but I really must be 
able to say that I have drunk out 
of such an invaluable relic. How 
beautiful it is! The figures on it 
seem it to be nymphs and satyrs ;’ 
which, curiously enough, was also 
the conjecture hazarded about them 
in the guide-book to the district, so 
that the author was probably right. , 
The cup however was judiciously 
applauded by Mrs. Oliphant, to- 
gether with the rest of the baronet’s 
stock-stories about his ancestry, 
his filberts, his apples and his 
cabbages; for none of these were 
ordinary things—they were the 
apples, filberts, and cabbages of a 
Highside, and had pedigrees as long 
as that of the family itself. 

‘I do not see many portraits of 
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ladies,’ Mrs. Oliphant said by and 
by; ‘but I suppose members of a 
family like yours have always 
married beautiful heiresses? By 
the way, I heard the other night 
that Mr. Highside yonder was to 
be married before long.’ 

‘Harry!’ exclaimed the baronet 
in astonishment, and Mrs. Oliphant 
knew by his tone that Harry was 
still unattached. Her white lie had 
answered its purpose. 

‘It was only village gossip, no 
doubt. People will talk, you know, 
and most of all, as is natural, about 
those who stand highest. You are 
happy in having such a son, Sir 
George; and how pleasant and lively 
he is to-night! Kate and he seem 
to have plenty to talk about, do 
they not?’ The hint was of the 
broadest, but then Sir George re- 
quired broad hints or he would not 
understand. 

Yes, Mrs. Oliphant was scheming. 
She had set her heart on a marriage 
between Harry and her step- 
daughter; but it was, of course, 
necessary that the proposal should 
come from the Highsides, and for 
the sake of the proprieties which 
she reverenced so much, she would 
even like the baronet to fancy that 
the notion was altogether his own. 
She flattered herself, however, that 
she had adroitly set his thoughts to 
work on the matter; for Sir George 
went off immediately afterwards 
into a state of solemn reflection, 
from which he scarcely awoke till 
the ladies rose. 

It was a state dinner at High- 
side Castle in honour of the Oli- 
phants, and there were many other 
schemers at table—at what table are 
there not? There was Fothergill 
keeping his own end of it alive 
with jests or satire, but scheming 
all the time how he could secure 
a long chat with Kate when they 
went into the drawing-room; and 
sitting next to him there was Dora 
Manstield, not perhaps scheming, 
but at least wishing, ah me! she 
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knew not what, and I dare not 
say; but her quiet Madonna-like 
face was turned shily but admi- 
ringly towards her neighbour during 
his sallies, for she had never seen 
him so brilliant before. There was 
Kate opposite from pure pity 
scheming out subjects of conversa- 
tion for that shame-faced Harry 
Highside who took her in to dinner 
but had scarcely a word to say; 
and there was Harry himself, 
fascinated and pleased as he was, 
yet altogether out of his element, 
and contriving various plans for 
getting a cigar before the ladies 
were gone; while even the honest 
parson was scheming to procure a 
seat in one of the Reinsber carriages, 
the night being very wet. Above 
all, there was Mr. Oliphant himself 
brooding over a grand scheme of 
which we shall hear more soon. 

When Mrs. Mansfield, who was 
filling the place of hostess, had 
retired with the other ladies to the 
drawing-room, Sir George rubbed 
his hands complacently, and settling 
himself more firmly in his chair, 
called for another bottle of the 
famous Twenty port. ‘He did not 
believe, not he,’ he said, ‘in that 
new-fangled plan of leaving the 
table directly after the ladies; the 
Highsides had always been two- 
bottle men, and so would he be 
himself as long as he lived ;’ ana his 
nose, pleasantly inclined to a rubi- 
cund stoutness, might have made 
a stranger credit the assertion ; 
his friends never even doubted it. 
Harry and the fox-hunting squires 
who were present, also seemed pre- 
paring for livelier chat about hunt- 
ing, shooting, pretty ankles, or any- 
thing i in the world that was not too 
serious. 

They were soon undeceived. 
Scarcely had the fresh bottle 
arrived and brought fresh vigour 
to the conversation, scarcely “had 
the baronet raised his glass to wink 
at it with one eye and make his 
usual remark on the occasion, 
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‘That’s a good glass of wine, Tru- 
man,’—when Mr. Oliphant, who 
had been very silent hitherto, sud- 
denlyaddressed him from the farther 
end of the table in a decided voice 
that put a stop to any other con- 
versation. 

‘Sir George, I wish for your 
advice, if you please, about a pro- 
ject which has cost me much anxious 
thought and labour; and I trust 
that these gentlemen also will be 
inclined to assist me when they 
hear my plan.’ 

‘Most happy, Oliphant, I am sure 
—anything in my power,’ replied 
the baronet ; while ‘ Oh, certainly,’ 
rose in chorus from all parts of the 
table. Every one was rapt in atten- 
tion — Fothergill hardly able to 
keep his countenance at the magni- 
ficent way in which Jabez drew 
himself up for his exordium. 

‘Well then, gentlemen all, I 
think you will agree with me that 
the state of the lower classes in 
Reinsber is far from satisfactory. 
When I came back from London 
after my long absence, I expected 
to find my native village inferior 
indeed to cities in refinement and 
the appliances of modern civilisa- 
tion, but at any rate immeasurably 
superior to them in honesty, in 
morality, in godliness. I had 
fancied that in this little nook, so 
secluded from the world and its 
follies, there might still remain an 
Arcadian simplicity which would 
remind one of the golden age of 
yore. How was I deceived! I 
found the village absolutely reek- 
ing with drunkenness and debau- 
chery, its four public-houses full, 
its one church empty, and the 
whole of the poorer classes, in- 
stead of improving their minds, 
altogether given up to pernicious 
amusements — dancing, card-play- 
ing, novel-reading and frivolity; 
irreverent to God, for they neglect 
His day, and equally irreverent to 
their superiors here, such as your- 
self, Sir George.’ 
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‘Confounded poaching lot of fel- 
lows there, at any rate; wish you 
could catch some of them and. just 
let me know,’ broke in one of the 
squires ; but Jabez went on. 

‘ Shall we then allow this deplor- 
able state of affairs to continue— 
we, men of the first influence and 
position in the neighbourhood, and 
whose duty and high prerogative it 
is to lead these poor misguided 
people to better things? Surely 
not. Let us inculcate virtuous 
principles into them; it is a know- 
ledge of virtue they want. O Virtue, 
how beautiful art thou! how far 
above gold or rubies! how sought 
after by some! how despised by 
others! Yet how soon under thy 
glorious influence would the mists 
of vice and ignorance vanish away 
like a dream from this delightful 
spot !’ 

‘Good, very good,’ applauded 
Truman, who liked a little floweri- 
ness in a discourse. 

‘And so well-timed and pre- 
pared!’ whispered Fothergill to 
him. 

‘I say, Fothergill,’ groaned Harry, 
in an undertone, ‘ how long will you 
keep that claret at your elbow? 
Don’t you see I’m choking? By 
Jove, [ thought we should have 
had a jolly good chat now, and 
here we are in for an hour’s ser- 
mon, by gad! This beats Truman, 
this does.’ As for Sir George and 
the squires, though considerably 
astonished, they contented them- 
selves with leaning back sheepishly 


.in their chairs and offering double 


libations to their own capacious 
stomachs. 

‘But,’ said Fothergill, aloud, ‘but 
if we grant your premisses, Mr. 
Oliphant, that Reinsber is very 
wicked, what is your remedy ?’ 

‘Co-operation, sir. Without co- 
operation where at this day would 
be the world? It is co-operation 
which has built our roads, bridged 
our rivers, and delved our mines. 
It is gigantic co-operation which 
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has spread a net-work of railways 
over Britain, which has flashed the 
electric lightning into every village, 
which has covered the ocean with 
our sails. We can co-operate for 
the paltry purposes of trade, art, 
or civilisation—for gold, fame, or 
power; shall it be said that we do 
not think it worth while to co-ope- 
rate to secure for this benighted 
village that which is worth them 
all—that virtue which should be the 
aim, end, and perfection of ourlives?’ 

‘Then, in other words,’ said 
Fothergill, ‘you wish us to form 
some kind of society for making 
the Reinsber carles better? It is 
a truly noble idea, and I, for one, 
shall be delighted to give you my 
very best assistance, if indeed you 
will accept such poor help :’ and the 
young hypocrite looked as pious as 
he could, for Kate’s sake. 

‘I shall be proud of your help, 
Mr. Fothergill, and I am obliged to 
you for so readily tendering it,’ re- 
plied the other with his sweetest 
smile, and Fothergill felt that he 
had risen a hundred per cent. in 
the old man’s estimation by being 
the first to see the merits of his 
project. ‘I shall expect much assis- 
tance from you too, Mr. Highside— 
young, active, and enterprising, 
what might you not do P’ 

He had turned so suddenly on 
Harry that the latter blushed like 
a schoolgirl ; for, to tell the truth, 
he had been furtively getting up a 
whispered conversation with his 
next neighbour on the merits of 
the Bradford Giant and Southern 
Pippin, who were to have their 
great ‘mill’ next week. 

‘Oh yes,—yes, of course,’ he an- 
swered, ruefully and dubiously ; ‘I 
suppose it'll be giving tracts and 
looking up the old women, and so 
on—oh, yes. I don’t think it is much 
in my line—I’m better at a five- 
barred gate, and that sort of thing, 
you know, Mr. Oliphant. But, if 
you like, I'll try my best, with 
Fothergill here.’ 
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‘And no one can do more,’ replied 
Jabez, graciously ; ‘ but perhaps the 
toils of our committee may not be 
of the kind or quite so great as 
you suppose; Sir George, I trust I 
may count on you?’ 

The baronet started up from the 
slight doze into which he was ra- 
pidly falling: ‘ Hum—ha, well,—I 
don’t quite understand the thing ;— 
but if it is an affair for a subscrip- 
tion, I should be the first Highside, 
sir, who ever declined to head a 
public-spirited thing.’ 

‘It is not money I wish for, Sir 
George, but your name, your in- 
fluence. I will proceed to explain 
the duties of the committee’ (here- 
upon Harry cautiously went back 
to the squire). ‘They must be men 
of influence who would be able to 
induce persons to join the society, 
—to direct and advise the members 
—and to overlook their conduct, 
these members being of course 
entirely of the poorer classes.’ 

‘Nor would I confine myself sim- 
ply to persuasion. I think we are 
bound for such a noble object to 
make use of every means in our 
power. In due proportion to their 
advancement in virtue and religion, 
at the end of each year I would 
give prizes, not of value—for virtue, 
I hold, should be its own exceeding 
great reward—but still honourable 
badges of distinction, which the re- 
cipients may hand down with law- 
ful pride to their children’s children, 
And for the purpose of deciding on 
whom the prizes best would fall, 
what plan so excellent as that of 
giving marks for every virtuous act 
which the member has performed 
throughout the year? The acts of 
which we take cognisance, and the 
number of marks given for each, 
would be settled by the committee ; 
and the member who won the 
greatest number of marks would 
have the head prize for the year.’ 

‘ Admirable!’ exclaimed Fother- 
gill. ‘Why, it would be nothing 
less than a grand competitive exa- 
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mination in virtue for all the vil- 
lage!’ Then he relieved himself 
with a hearty laugh, as if at his 
own notion. 

‘If you like to put the thing in 
that way, so itwould,’ replied Jabez, 
smiling faintly in response; ‘and I 
do not see why the competition 
which discovers merit at our schools 
and for public offices should not be 
pressed into the service of morality. 
I trust that, now you see my scheme 
in its details, you will allow me to 
put your name on the committee, 
Sir George.’ 

‘Oh, if you like: but Iam an old 
man; you must not look for much 
help from me, you know.—Have any 
more wine, Oliphant? Then, per- 
haps, we had better join the ladies.’ 
The baronet’s tone was lugu- 
brious, and the attraction of the 
sex was seldom strong enough to 
draw him into the other room so 
early. 


‘One moment, please. I think, 


gentlemen, that Mr. Fothergill, Mr. 
Truman, and myself would be com- 


petent to draw up rules for the 
society.’ 

‘Hear, hear!’ cried the rest, 
much relieved to find themselves 
left out. 

‘But what name do you propose 
to give the society, Mr. Oliphant ?’ 
asked Fothergill. 

‘Why, I thought the best would 
be ‘‘ The Society for the Promotion 
of Virtue.””’ 

‘Take a wrinkle from a society 
our friend Truman has heard of: for 
Promotion read Propagation ; but I 
do not know which is best.’ 

‘“The Society for the Propaga- 
tion of Virtue?” Yes, that sounds 
better,’ said Jabez, balancing the 
merits of the two names, and 
choosing the longer: ‘I am obliged 
for the hint ; it is the better name, 
and we will adopt it.’ 


Meanwhile, the fair ladies of our 
story were variously employed—the 
Squires’ wives and daughters with 
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gossip, needlework, or engravings, 
and Mrs. Oliphant, who had just 
shown her consummate tact towards 
her superiors, in displaying it in 
another way to her inferiors by 
making herself what she called ‘ ge- 
nerally agreeable.’ Giving, there- 
fore, with a well-bred precision, the 
same time to each of her acquain- 
tance, she praised the knitting, in- 
quired with the utmost minuteness 
after all the children at home, in- 
cluding one or two that were dead, 
and flattered an aged spinster amaz- 
ingly, by trusting her husband was 
well. But on one lady she thought 
it proper to bestow a larger share 
of her attention ; for she told good- 
natured Mrs. Mansfield—lately the 
owner—how delighted she was with 
Reinsber Hall, its park, and the 
view from its windows. She would 
be very glad, she said, to see her 
there often; they had got everything 
very nice now,—she was afraid to say 
how much the furniture had cost ; 
but it was very cruel that she (Mrs. 
M.) had never yet called on them, 
and had only sent a card; how was 
it? And poor Mrs. Mansfield was 
forced to admit, with a little mois- 
ture about the eyes (for she had 
only one sore point, but Mrs. Oli- 
phant had touched it) that since her 
husband was compelled to sell the 
place, just before his death, she had 
not had the heart to go there; an 
avowal which called forth all the 
sympathy of the other’s superior 
nature. 

But as they passed into the draw- 
ing-room, Kate had put her arm 
round Dora Mansfield’s waist, and 
said, ‘Now, Dora; I am going to 
have a good chat with you as soon 
as we can find a quiet corner. Here 
we are.’ In spite of their different 
dispositions and fortunes, the two 
girls were already warm friends, 
and saw a good deal of each other. 

‘Well,’ said Miss Oliphant, as 
they sat down on a sofa by them- 
selves, ‘if this is a fair specimen of 
your Reinsber dinners, I cannot say 
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I think them very lively. I have 
paid w ell for mine, I know. Fancy 
sitting between Mr. Carlton and 
Mr. Highside for two hours, and 
working hard at talk the whole 
time! I shall have brain-fever or 
something.’ 

‘O Kate, I hope not,’ exclaimed 
Dora, quite deceived by the other’s 
tragic tone. 

‘You silly little puss, you always 
take things so seriously,’ replied 
Kate, laughing; ‘I am only in fun, 
=~ know. But how I did rack 

brain for something to say to 
that stupid young man! I tried 
music, and “he thought he had 
heard of a fellow called Handel ”— 
the barbarian! Then, did he sing ? 
No; but he had been told he could 
if he tried,—and I fancy he would 
believe anybody who told him he 
could write an epic poem, or make a 
steam-engine, or anything. Dancing, 
was he fond of that ? Well, rather; 
he had been to a “grand hop” 
not long before, where they had 
“first-rate grub and such sherry- 
cobblers.” In despair, I turned to 
more sober subjects, expressed in 
most eloquent terms my admiration 
of flowers—paintings—the beauty 
of the neighbourhood ; 
no use; | was pumping at a per- 
fectly dry well. He listened admi- 
rably, to be sure, but the decanters 
on the table did that. Had he read 
many novels? Yes, a good many. 
Well, here was a gleam of light, 
but it turned out he had not read 
any I like, and I am sure I have 
never read, and never shall, what 
he is so fond of—French things of 
Sue’s or somebody. I was forced 
to beat a retreat again, and then I 
fairly asked him if he believed in 
the man in the moon: I know it 
was wicked, but I could not help it ; 
he isso simple. At last I carried 
him off to the stables, and put him 
on horseback, and then he soon can- 
tered on quite out of my reach. I 
left him engaged in a rat-hunt ; poor 
fellow, I hope he has got his arm 
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safely out of the hole, for he was up 
to the elbows in it after one of his 
terriers when I escaped.’ 

‘Mr. Highside never has much 
to say; but Iam very sorry you did 
not enjoy the dinner more; | thought 
it livelier than usual.’ 

‘Ah, but then you were sitting 
next F othergill,’ said the other with 
an arch smile ; ‘how well he did 
talk !’ 

Dora’s lip trembled as she an- 
swered quickly, ‘I am sure Mr. 
Fothergill talked far more to you 
than me, though you were on the 
other side of the table.’ 

‘Dora, Dora, Dora!’ Kate whis- 
pered, ‘you are in love; you are 
hopelessly and desperately in love. 
Do you think I did not see ?’ 

‘ Miss Oliphant, how can you say 
so?’ expostulated Dora, raising her 
eyes to her friend’s face; and there 
was an encounter, front to front, 
for a moment, of two of the love- 
liest pairs of eyes in Yorkshire— 
one, very mournful, the other, how 
laughing! but the contest was soon 
over, and quiet little Dora looked 
dow n again, vanquished. 

‘How can you say so?’ 
peated ; ‘it is not kind. 
L am not.’ 

‘There would be nothing to be 
ashamed of, if you were in love: 
I intend to fall desperately in love 
myself some of these days ; but I do 
not think much of Mr. Fothergill. 
To be able to talk well is not quite 
everything, and he is so dread- 
fully cynical. I do not think he 
has a heart at all, and I am like 
Sydney Smith; I do like a little 
heart sometimes.’ 

‘Now you are doing him 
justice. After my father—after his 
misfortunes—and death, Mr. Fo- 
thergill was very, very kind to us, 
when few people were.’ 

‘And who durst be unkind 
to you? Tell me who they were, 
dear,’ said Kate, with a fiery gleam 
in her e ves. 

‘ Nay, I should be doing wrong if 


she re- 
I am sure 


in- 
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I said any one was positively un- 
kind; but most people were very 
cold to us afterwards, and some 
even talked at us a little.’ 

‘Who did so?’ 

‘Well, I think the worst were 
those old maids at Stainton—the 
three saints of Stainton, Mr. Fother- 
gill calls them,’ and Dora laughed 
faintly. ‘But then we cannot ex- 
pect when we have become poor to 
be treated quite as we were treated 
before. I have no doubt they 
only did what they thought right.’ 

‘The three saints of Stainton— 
just let me come across them, that is 
all.’ 

‘O Kate, surely, surely you would 
not refer to the subject before them,’ 
pleaded the other; ‘I would not 
have mentioned them for the world, 
if I had thought you would do so. 
We have suffered a good deal—a 
great deal—and I assure you we 
should like best of all to be quiet. 
And they have such bitter tongues, 
I do hope you will be civil to them; 
they will be dreadful if you are not.’ 

Kate laughed, but made noanswer. 

‘So we could not help liking Mr. 
Fothergill unless we were very un- 
grateful,’ continued Dora, after a 
pause; ‘ but I do not think I shall 
ever marry. I often dream about 
those sisterhoods which they are 
instituting in England. I should 
like to retire quite away from the 
world, and spend my life in doing 
good and trying to make myself 
better.’ 

‘You are a true little saint al- 
ready,’ answered her friend; ‘and 
we will have no nunneries for you.’ 

Soon afterwards the gentlemen 
came into the room, and there were 
songs and music; Fothergill and 
Kate joining in duets, and Dora 
listening with a little pang about 
the heart as the voices blended 
sweetly together. But before the 
company broke up, Mrs. Oliphant 
found an opportunity of making 
another move in her own game, by 
seizing on Harry. 
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‘IT have scarcely had a word with 
you, Mr. Highside,’ she said. ‘ This 
is a charming old castle of yours; 
it reminds one of those glorious 
feudal tilts and tourneys we read 
of.’ 

‘Hm, certainly; jolly old chaps, 
no doubt,’ answered Harry, at a 
venture. ‘But the castle has no 
conveniences at all: my smoking- 
room is the dingiest little hole you 
ever saw; and the billiard-room is 
right at the top of the round tower. 
When it’s mine, I'll pull the whole 
place down, and build a real hand- 
some modern house, square and in 
something like taste—see if I don’t.’ 

*I hope you will not sell the old 
portraits, at any rate, for I have 
been admiring them all dinner-time. 
Do you know that Kate says she 
thinks you are very like that young 
cavalier over the mantel-piece? But 
I cannot quite see the resemblance 
myself; has it been remarked be- 
fore ?’ 

‘ No, really, but did Miss Oliphant 
think so?’ cried Harry; ‘ why, it 
is Sir Francis, and they call him the 
handsome baronet.’ 

‘ Well, and if they do, why should 
not a Highside now be as good-look- 
ing as a Highside then?’ Then the 
carriages were announced, Truman 
congratulating himself on having 
secured an inside seat; but Fother- 
gill staid to have a cigar with Harry. 

‘D—n it, Fothergill,’ said Mr. 
Highside, as he threw himself into 
an easy chair after lighting a cigar 
and ordering some punch, ‘this 
society of Oliphant’s about virtue 
may be a devilish good thing after 
all; the cads about here want 
looking after and taking down a 
bit, don’t they ?’ 

Fothergill, who had stretched 
himself out at full length on the 
sofa, glanced at the other and 
laughed sarcastically. 

‘Yes, Harry,’ he replied, ‘and 
you and I shall make two famous 
apostles, shall we not? I can make 
the Reinsber carles wise in heresy ; 
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and you will be able to teach them, 
if not the narrow way, at least the 
way of swearing pretty broadly.’ 

‘Jove, Fothergill, but you have 
me there; I'll tell you what, Ill 
bet you a ten-pound note that Pll 
swear against any man you like to 
bring, for ten minutes a side, and 
neither of us to use the same words 
twice. Come, will you take me?’ 

‘Nay, Harry, you have your 
gifts,’ growled Fothergill; ‘you 
are matchless there, and I don’t 
think I could find anybody except 
in Billingsgate even to challenge 
you. Still I should like to see you 
handing a tract to Goody Hawks- 
well, or feeding Mother Tennant 
with barley-broth and receiving the 
old hag’s blessings between the 
spoonfuls. But I say, old fellow, 
was not Oliphant in high feather 
to-night ? It was as good as a play 
to see your father and him; ’twas 
like seeing plump and rosy little 
Bacchus (‘ Bacchus, Apollo viro- 
rum,” the god of wine, you know 
—you must remember that, man) 
bound with his own vine-branches, 
and obliged to listen to a long dis- 
course from one of the Pilgrim 
Fathers.’ 

‘It was too bad; now don’t you 
think so? Ata dinner table! Hang 
it, 1 hope the governor will not 
ask him again, with his cursed 
preaching.’ 

‘I rather enjoyed it; it was a 
bit of a change from the ordinary 
humdrum of talk. And then, you 
know, if Mr. Oliphant doesn’t come 
here again, the pretty niece can’t. 
By the bye, you were making great 
sail in that quarter to-night; it is 
not fair leaving us poor fellows so 
far behind.’ 

‘Stunning girl,’ replied the flat- 
tered Harry, with a knowing wink; 
‘never saw such a pair of peepers 
in my life, and how her neck is set 
on! She'll be a tidy trotter, let me 
tell you, whether she runs single 
or double. Give me plenty of blood, 
and not over much flesh or bone in 
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a girl or a horse. Then there’s her 
ankle; have you ever noticed it ?’ 

‘Stop there, thou irreverent 
Harry,’ answered Fothergill, half 
inclined to laugh at the other's 
characteristic metaphors, and half 
indignant. ‘Of course I have, but 
we ought not to talk our friends 
over quite in this way.’ 

‘I don’t see the harm myself; 
we were saying nothing but good 
of her, were we? But I say, Fo- 
thergill,’ he added in tones made 
confidential by the punch ; ‘I find 
I can talk like a brick when I want.’ 

‘Who ever doubted it, man ?’ 

‘Ay, but I mean with girls, you 
know, stupid. I never thought I 
could before; but I see it is only 
when I have not the right sort by 
me. We did rattle on, I can tell you, 
and I don’t think I ever stuck fast 
for something to say, though we 
talked about all kinds of things.’ 

‘ Well, why don’t you blaze away 
at once,'a dead shot like you, Harry, 
and bring her down? A handsome 
thorough-bred, rising three but 
clever enough for seven, first fa- 
vourite for a baronetcy,—any girl 
would leap at you, you know.’ 

‘Hang it, Fothergill,’ said the 
other, ‘I believe you’re quizzing 
me; but I never do know whether 
you are laughing at me or not.’ 

Thus all the personages in our 
story went off to bed tolerably 
satisfied with the evening—all ex- 
cept poor little Dora, who sat 
gazing out on the moonlight for a 
long time through the open window 
of her bedroom, with a feeling of 
dreariness she could not at all un- 
derstand, but it was connected 
somehow with Fothergill and Kate. 
‘Yes, they were made for each 
other: he so clever and good, and 
she so very beautiful,’ was the sub- 
stance of her thoughts; ‘and I do 
not know why it should not be so, 
but I hope Kate will teach him to 
think more about religion; oh, I 
do hope she will. What a thing 
it was to say that I was in love 
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with him; but it was only her non- 
sense, I suppose.’ And then she 
added to her prayers a heartfelt 
petition, not without tears, for the 
happiness of both her friends ; but 
she did not sleep that night nearly 
so well as usual. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A STORM GATHERS. 

Stainton was privileged in being 
the residence of numerous old maids, 
most of whom were amiable enough 
to have deserved a dozen lovers; but 
the ladies whom Fothergill called 
the Saints of Stainton lived in three 
large houses midway between the 
little market town and Reinsber. 
Occupying this responsible position, 
and having borne themselves for 
thirty years as the native aristocracy 
of the district, they had snubbed or 
patronised every one in both places 
till they were taken at their own 
estimate and admission to their 
sober tea-tables became the blue 
ribbon of Reinsber society. 

Some three or four days after the 
events described in the last chapter, 
Miss Ayrville, Miss Manby, and 
Miss Beecroft, the strong-minded 
spinsters in question, were met in 
solemn conclave at the house of the 
first-named lady. It was an old- 
fashioned gloomy place, with odds 
and ends of furniture gathered du- 
ring a life-time, and matched the 
appearance of Tabitha Ayrville her- 
self, who was verging on seventy 
and was very tall, big-boned and 
grim. If you had seen her march- 
ing along at her ordinary slow pace 
with the head erect, a cold supe- 
riority in the eyes, and a foot as 
firmly set down as if she were mis- 
tress of the whole earth, you would 
have thought her a tragedy queen 
rehearsing her part as she walked. 
But she did not trouble herself to 
speak much, and was too great to 
argue, only woe to the poor fellow 
who ventured to dispute her edicts! 
Not for him were the well-buttered 
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delicacies of the Ayrville muffins, 
or the sweet voices of the sisterhood. 
She had cut one acquaintance be- 
cause he would not agree with her 
that Pope is our greatest bard, and 
she never really forgave a second 
who had a chronic admiration for 
the nineteenth century. 

Maria Ann Manby, a thickset wo- 
man of sixty, and the daughter of 
a small yeoman, prided herself on 
her out-spokenness, meaning there- 
by that she would tell you, and most 
offensively, all your faults, but be 
carefully silent about your virtues. 
She wore her hair in ringlets, and 
where the natural growth wasscanty 
had supplied the lack with a front 
which hung down in short crisp 
curls; so that her great masculine 
face, blotched with purple, had some- 
thing of the stern and threatening 
appearance of a Gorgon’s head. 
Letitia Beecroft felt no little satis- 
faction in being fully two years 
junior even to Miss Manby, and 
laboured hard to keep up appear- 
ances. She rouged terribly, had 
both false hair and false teeth, and 
some said, a still falser smile. She 
had never recovered from the 
honour which Miss Ayrville and the 
yeoman’s daughter had done her in 
admitting the child of a poor in- 
cumbent, like herself, to be one of 
the amiable triumvirate. In return 
however for the grateful, and indeed 
humble, homage which she paid 
them on this account, there was a 
tacit understanding that they at 
least should always consider Miss 
Beecroft a lady comparatively young. 
It was a delusion immensely grati- 
fying to her and not without a 
certain reflected pleasure to the 
others, for whilst she stood at youth 
they could scarcely sink to the freez- 
ing-pointof age themselves. Fother- 
gill, who was fond of a nickname, 
called Miss Ayrville the Dictator, and 
the others the Heavy Dragoon and 
the Christian Skirmisher, because 
he said Miss Manby always charged 
directly at you while Miss Beecroft 
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manceuvred insidiously under cover 
of extreme piety. 

Miss Beecroft in considerable ex- 
citement had just entered the room 
where her friends were seated. 

‘Have you heard, Miss Ayrville?’ 
she asked. 

‘ Have I heard what, Letitia?’ 

* About Mr. Oliphant,’ ejaculated 
Letitia, still out of breath. 

‘1 wonder at you, ; Letitia, keeping 
us in suspense,’ said Miss Manby, 
tartly. 

‘Dear, Maria, please do not look 
at me in that stern way ; I will tell 
you as soon as I can. He has given 
a harmonium to Reinsber Church 
—there!’ 

‘What?’ ‘ I don’t believe it!’ ex 
claimed the others simultaneously. 

‘Oh, how harsh you are this 
morning, Maria! Indeed, indeed, 
IT heard it from Mr. Truman him- 
self just now—he was at the bridge 
fishing in his best coat with Silver- 
wood’s rod, just till the funeral came 
up—and he did assure me that Mr. 
Oliphant had really done so.’ 

‘Maria Ann,’ said Miss Ayrville 
in her calm judicial voice, ‘ I always 
told you there was no good in that 
man.’ 

‘ Did I ever say there was ? ’ asked 
Miss Manby; ‘it is simply mon- 
strous.’ 

‘It is more than monstrous; it is 
impossible,’ said the Dictator. 

* Nay indeed, Miss Ayrville, Mr. 
Truman told me that he had actually 
accepted the gift ; I cannot possibly 
be mistaken.’ 

‘Compose yourself, child. It is 
very possible that poor Mr. Truman 
may have accepted it, but we have 
not.’ 

‘No, indeed,’ cried the more 
violent Miss Manby ; ‘ what, a new 
man in the place, and the son of a 
common cobbler, who has cobbled 
my father’s shoes many a time—to 
dare even to think of such a thing 
without consulting the old resi- 
dents! I never heard of such bare- 
faced impudence in my life.’ 
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‘I thought you would not like it,’ 
murmured Miss Beecroft. 

‘Like it! The church has done 
very well without music for us ;— 
I think it might have served for a 
cobbler’s son.’ 

‘ Just what I thought.’ 

‘And he—phaugh !—must come 
and teach us what is right and pro- 
per, transmogrifying the place till 
we don’t know our own village!’ 

‘What can his reason be, I 
wonder ?’ asked Letitia timidly. 

‘His reason, child? his reason is 
plain enough: he wants to show 
how much richer he is than any one 
else, and to on us to call on him. 
I wish he may ! Iam only surprised 
at the Highsides tolerating such a 
low-bred fellow.’ 

‘Perhaps it is because they are 
only gentlemen; if there had been 
ladies at the castle, might it not 
have been different ? ’ 

Miss Ayrville, who had not spoken 
or listened to the others for some 
time, now broke in on Miss Manby’s 
invectives and delivered judgment. 

* Maria Ann,’ she said, ‘ this can- 
not go on. W e must put them 
down.’ 

‘Of course we must, there is no 
doubt about that.’ 

‘I shall be most happy, you know, 
to do anything; but—but who is 
it?’ inquired Letitis 

‘Why, whom have we been talk- 
ing about, you silly girl? The 
Oliph: ints, of course,’ replied the 
Heavy Dr avoon. 

‘And we must do it at once,’ 
Miss Ayrville continued. 

‘Oh, how soon you do see your 
way through a difficulty, Miss Ayr- 
ville!’ applauded Letitia. 

‘The sooner the better. I shall 
be on pins till I give this man a bit 
of my mind,’ said Miss Manby. 
‘Let me see. They will be at this 
party at the Carltons’ to-morrow 
week, and we could do it then; 
what do you say, Tabitha ?’ 

‘Thatwill do very well,’ answered 
the Dictator. ‘Of course it will be 
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a great shock to their pride, but it 
is a real kindness to them to let 
them find their level here at once.’ 

‘ True charity,’ echoed the Chris- 
tian Skirmisher. 

‘ And they never will, unless they 
are told it before all their friends,’ 
said Miss Manby. ‘I hear he has 
actually been tampering with some 
of our pensioners at Reinsber— 
his niece paying them visits and 
even giving them money.’ 

‘We will remedy all this to- 
morrow week. Meanwhile, Letitia, 
it would not be amiss to let every 
one know our opinion of these 
matters. You may even go so far 
as to intimate quietly but firmly 
that all persons who give the Oh- 
phants any sanction will have no 
more favours from Us.’ 

‘I will just slip my blue bonnet 
on and go my round this very 
afternoon, Miss Ayrville.’ 

‘There is one thing to be thought 
of,’ said the Heavy Dragoon. ‘When 
these Oliphants try to apologise or 
back out of it, must we still insist on 
people throwing them off? ’ 

*W ould not that be a little harsh ?’ 
Letitia ventured to put in. ‘You 
see, being new comers, they are 
possibly ignorant who are the na- 
tural leaders of society here. I 
should be rather inclined, myself, 
if they receive our expostulations 
meekly and in a proper Christian 
spirit, to pass the thing over, and 
perhaps even well, even to 
but really I do not know.’ 

‘Perhaps even to ask them to 
tea ?’ scoffed Miss Manby. ‘ Really, 
child, what next? If they don’t 
know who’s who, we’ll teach them, 
that’s all.’ 

‘Our future conduct, Maria,’ said 
Tabitha, majestically, ‘had better 
be guided by future circumstances. 
For the present our course is clear. 
The Oliphants are to be put down on 
Wednesday, and the neighbourhood 
is to be given to understand that it 
must make its choice between them 
and ourselves.’ 
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‘And there is not much doubt 
what that choice will be, I imagine,’ 
said Maria, laughing scornfully, and 
shaking the false curls thereby, like 
Olympian Zeus of yore. 

Nor was poor Mr. Oliphant left 
utterly inignorance of his threatened 
extinction. Two or three days 
afterwards, on his return from a 
long ramble on the hills with Kate 
(a mode of spending the fine 
summer-days to which they were 
very partial), he called at Sandy 
Topping, the residence of Dick 
Wideawake, to inquire after a sick 
child. The house, a large plain 
building, stood high above the sea 
with nothing but rocks, hills, and 
bleak moorland round it; and they 
found the farmer seated in the 
kitchen with Mr. Truman, near 
the big family clock, which, appa- 
rently with some forlorn notion of 
being in advance of the age, or 
stealing a march on Time, was 
always kept in these remote farm- 
steads an hour at least before Green- 
wich,—a circumstance that irritated 
Jabez extremely. 

When the inquiries about the in- 
valid had been made and answered, 
‘Myword, Mr. Oliphant,’ exclaimed 
Dick, with the merriest of twinkles 
in his grey eyes, ‘ but ye’re in for it 
now. Ye’ll hev to itt humble pie, 
or stand bar-foot ’i Cowd Showder 
Lane for ten year.’ 

‘Why, what is 
Richard ? ’ 

‘What, hevn’t ye heard ? What, 
there’s Giant Grim an’ Judge Hate- 
good an’ lile Pickthank the tell-tale 
are ganging about aw ower telling 
folk at ye’re nought, an’ they mun- 
not tak ony notice o’ what ye do. I 
wadn’t be ye for fifty pund.’ 

‘Giant Grim!’ 

‘ Ay, I was going to tell you about 
this myself, Mr. Oliphant, only I’ve 
been busy weeding,’ said the in- 
cumbent. ‘But he means—glad 
to hear you read your Bunyan, 
Dick; I quoted him on Easter Sun- 
day, if you remember—W ideawake 
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means Miss Ayrville and the rest of 
them.’ 

‘Oh, the old ladies, uncle, who 
behaved so badly to Dora, you know,’ 
laughed Kate. ‘Well, and what 
news of the three Saints of Stainton, 
Mr. Truman ?’ 

‘Why, it seems they have set 
their faces against this harmonium 
your uncle has been kind enough to 
give us, and they are turning every- 
body against you.’ 

‘What for giving a harmonium 
to the church—absurd !’ said Kate. 

‘It is not really that so much as 
what one may call your fishing in 
their waters. You see they always 
have everything their own way here, 
and they dislike changes.’ 

‘Then, they wish to have us cut 
by our neighbours ?’ said Mr. Oli- 

hant. 

‘Exactly, if you don’t mend your 
ways.’ 

‘TI fear Iam too old to mend mine 
even at a lady’s dictation.’ 

‘But Lam dreadfully afraid, uncle, 
and vote for running away. Can you 
not give us shelter at Sandy Top- 
ping, Mr. Wideawake, before this 
hurricane of spinsters comes on ?’ 

‘Nay but, Miss Oliphant,’ an- 
swered Dick, much more seriously 
than he commonly spoke, ‘ye 
mustn’t blow ’em too leght. They’re 
nobbut milk ’at hes gaen sour wi’ 
standing, I knaw; but they’re tip- 
toppers at makking up a scandalous 
story, an’ aw t’ folk about, baith 
heigh an’ low, er flaid on ’em, an’ 
follow ’em like a shudder o’ staans 
i’ a fence when ye stir a through. 
I wadn’t cross em mair nor I could 
help, if I wor ye.’ 

‘Ah, I see I shall be beaten, but 
I do not mean to fall without a 
struggle. I shall show fight, I can 
tell you.’ 

‘Heigh,’ laughed Dick, ‘an’ 
begow if ye give ‘em a look as breght 
as that, yell wither ‘em up clean. 
I niver seed sich lightning i’ my 
born days; ye’re evven-down dan- 
gerous.’ 
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‘You are a sad flatterer, Mr. 
Wideawake: but I hope at any rate 
you will be on our side when all our 
friends cast us off.’ 

‘Ay, that I will;—but do tak 
care, and don’t offend Giant Grim; 
ye’re young yet and don’t knaw 
what they’ll say o’ ye.’ 

‘ Wideawake is really quite right, 
Mr. Oliphant,’ said the parson; ‘I 
fear we shall all get into a sad scrape 
about this instrument and other 
matters. Perhaps we had better 
wait awhile before putting it in the 
church, and I think I’ll send Miss 
Ayrville a few of my greendroppers. 
If 1 might give you a bit of advice, 
it is to be very deferential to these 
ladies when you meet. If you are, 
they’ll come round in time, you'll 
see—they’1l come round, never fear.’ 

‘Mr. Troman,’ answered Jabez, 
drawing himself up, and looking the 
other straight in the face, ‘ you mean 
well and Iam obliged for your good 
intentions ; but for the future, when 
I am in want of your advice on 
matters personal to myself, perhaps 
you will allow me to ask for it before 
you give it. Good morning, sir. 
Come, Kate.’ 

‘Good morning, Mr. Wideawake; 
and thank you very much for your 
hint about the giant, though you 
have frightened me so,’ said Miss 
Oliphant; ‘and I hope you will come 
and see us sometimes in our solitude 
when we are forsaken by a cruel 
world. You can slink in, you know, 
under pretext of teaching uncle 
some more Craven.’ 

‘ Nay, nay, I'll hev nought to do 
wi’ ye, Miss Oliphant ; yan might as 
weel expect to git Penyghent intul 
a house wi’out being seen as me: if 
I’se to come, ye’ll hev to mak an 
undergrund passage aw t’ way fra 
Sandy Topping to t’ Haw.’ 

‘Good gracious,’ retorted Kate, 
‘all the engineers in the country 
would not be able to make a tunnel 
big enough for you in our time.’ 

On their way back they met with 
no incident worth recording except 
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that Jabez saw a man named Bows- 
kill, who had been a quarryman at 
the limekilns till they stopped work, 
knock down a hare and pocket it. 
He was in one of Mr. Oliphant’s 
fields at the time, and though Jabez 
was no sportsman, this open viola- 
tion of the laws excited his indig- 
nation so much that, in spite of 
Kate’s intercession, he brought the 
poacher before the magistrates, who 
sentenced him, in default of his 
paying the fine, to three months in 
the house of correction at Wakefield, 

and awarded the prosecutor the 
warmest thanks of the bench. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE NEW SOCIETY. 


Being convinced, gentle reader, 
that everything connected with that 
noble Society ‘for the Propagation 
of Virtue, which Mr. Oliphant had 
originated, is of the last importance 
to the human race, I have been at 
great pains to discover the Pro- 
spectus thereof, and by diligent re- 


search among the mass of papers 
at Reinsber Hall, was at last for- 
tunate enough to meet with the 
original manuscript that had passed 


into the printer’s hands. That 
nothing may be lost to posterity 
with regard to the early history 
of so striking an event, I give 
the document, as nearly as type 
will allow, in the exact state in 
which I found it. Of the meet- 
ings and consultations which took 
place thereon between Fothergill, 
Truman, and Mr. Oliphant, the com- 
mittee, no record whatever has been 
kept; but I find that though the 
prospectus itself is in Mr. Oliphant’s 
own writing, who is doubtless re- 
sponsible therefore for the rough 
draft of the regulations, the addi- 
tions, here marked by brackets, and 
the corrections are in that of Fother- 
gill, who seems in his usual way to 
have enjoyed introducing a little 
satire in disguise. With the simple 
character of one of his colleagues, 
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the incumbent, he would have no 
difficulty, but how he had overper- 
suaded the shrewd mind of Mr. Oli- 
phant into agreeing to alterations 
so manifestly for the worse, I have 
always been at a loss to understand. 
However, here is the Prospectus. 


Sotiety for the Propagation of Virtue. 


PRESIDENT. 
JABEZ OLIPHANT, Esq. 


VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Str Georce Aveustus Hicusinz, Bart. 
COMMITTEE. 
Rey. JoserpH TruMAN. 
H. Hicusing, Esq. 
W. Fornercitt1, Esq. 


The above Society has been formed for 
the purpose of inculcating and rewarding 
virtue in Reinsber. 

With this object, the Committee propose 
to give Prizes at the year-end to the most 
meritorious amongst the inhabitants who 
shall become members; and the member 
who secures the greatest number of marks 
for such good and moral actions as are 
specified below, will receive the first prize. 

The marks given are as follows :— 

1. For each attendance at church on 
Sunday ; ‘ ' : ‘4 

2. For each attendance at church on 
week-days . ‘ 

. For each attendance at. church, if 
loss or inconvenience, such as 
spoiling of the member’s hay, &c., 
has resulted therefrom, additional 

. For bows at the name of Jesus, each 

. For touching the cap, or making 
curtsies to a lady or anneal 
each time 2 4 

. For using the word ‘sir, or ‘madam,’ 
each time. 3 

. For offering a seat, or putting him- 
self to any inconvenience through 
his politeness, each time 5 

. For general godliness, per week 2 1 

. For keeping the house clean, 0 
week 

. For every nes itly mended patch on 
acoatorgown . 

11. For each cold dinner eaten on 
Sesctezs a Sunday ; ; ay 
12. For each tract duly read ; snl 


It must also be understood— 

1st. That each member must make it his 
business to convert +++ others, and with 
this object must be instant ‘in season and out 
of season.’ For each case of conversion amd 
or introduction of another person to the 
Society an existing member will receive 5 
marks, 
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andly. That a member is never to be 
[seen] drunk, or to swear, or play cards, or 
dance, or to walk out on Sunday [or in 
fact to do anything on that day]. For 
each offence he will forfeit 5 marks. 

Applications for admission to be made to 
the President, J. Oliphant, Esq., Reinsber 
Hall. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE STORM BURSTS. 

If Shakespeare himself had occa- 
sion to wish for a muse of fire to 
sing aright the glories of Agincourt, 
how much more must the humble 
biographer of Mr. Oliphant need 
heavenly assistance when he at- 
tempts to describe the perils that 
now surrounded the unestablished 
throne of his great hero! Inspire 
me, ye bright eyes of Reinsber ; for 
my hand trembles as I come to the 
fatal day when he must either con- 
tend at such odds against the united 
powers of Stainton, or, giving up 
all he holds dear, penitently ask 
forgiveness, happy if even so he 
may escape the utter annihilation 
to which they destine him. How- 
ever, muse or no muse, the effort 
must be made. 

It was the evening, then, of the 
Carltons’ tea-party and there was a 
large gathering : for with strangers 
to be publicly snubbed, who could 
decline an invitation? There was 
assembled in the drawing-room 
therefore (start not, reader, as I 
whisper the awful name) all the 
great Slasher family from Stainton, 
the potent family that divided 
authority at that place even with 
the sisters three, though to power 
at Reinsber it cared not to aspire. 
Then there were the Earnecliffs 
of the Hill, and the Silverwoods 
of the Grove, the Highsides, the 
Mansfields, Fothergill, Truman, and 
a mixed multitude of spectators, all 
of name and mighty in their own 
domains. Of course too there were 
the Saints and Oliphants them- 
selves. 

Opinions were divided as to 
whether the latter would ‘ take their 
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punishment’ quietly or not. Tru- 
man, Harry and the Slashers held 
that they would; Fothergill had his 
doubts. But no one doubted that 
if the Oliphants did resist they would 
be terribly beaten. As Harry High- 
side put the case, the betting was 
ten to one against the fight comin 
off, and, if it came off, the odds 
were a hundred to one on the Saints. 
The latter indeed, forgetting his 
gallantry in his acuteness, he offered 
to back to any amount, but he could 
find no ‘takers,’ except honest Dick 
Wideawake, who alone had the 
courage to venture half a sovereign 
on Kate. 

And in truth most of us who 
wished to win would have laid our 
money against the Oliphants. For 
do but glance your eye over the 
room. The Fates, the Furies, and 
the Graces have each a representa- 
tive there. See how calm confidence 
and irrepressible majesty sit on the 
virgin brow of the Dictator, who 
has taken the arm-chair of honour, 
and is the centre of a crowd that 
trembles before the nodding of her 
awful head-dress of other days. 
Observe how the very footmen, as 
they hand her coffee, bow to her at 
least six inches lower than to any 
one else, how the gentlemen look 
solemn as they offer her a plate of 
toast, how all the company is silent 
as she delivers her oracles, how 
eagerly it listens, how loudly it 
applauds. See, too,—assured omen 
of victory—how there is fierce 
eagerness for the coming struggle, 
and scorn of opposition, and daunt- 
less determination to do or die,—a 
whole line of bayonets, in fact—in 
that contemptuous eye of the Heavy 
Dragoon, and how the crisp curls 
wave more menacingly than ever as 
she laughs out her disdain and 
malice to her neighbours. Even the 
simper on Letitia’s ever-rosy cheek 
is sweeter than usual, as if she thinks 
a walk over the field after the victory 
will be a very pleasant thing. She 
is splendidly got up, but it certainly 
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is a pity (as Fothergill whispers to 
Harry) that she shows so much of 
her bare shoulders unless they were 
better covered with flesh. On the 
same side, there is the prestige of 
thirty years’ leadership, the friend- 
ship of many of the company, and 
the terror of the rest. And who 
are their antagonists? The old 
man yonder, sitting thoughtful and 
neglected in a corner, and this girl, 
who is either unconscious of her 
danger or is more probably dis- 
guising her fright by pretending to 
talk with a good deal of animation— 
two very weak victims indeed, con- 
sidering that they are alone among 
strangers. Surely, ye Saints, as ye 
merit that name and have the power, 
ye will be merciful. 

There was even disaffection in the 
camp of the Oliphants themselves ; 
for Mrs. Oliphant had heard some- 
thing about the coming storm, and 
advised staying away from the party, 
but her infatuated connections ab- 
solutely refused to do so. She went 
herself therefore in the hope of con- 


ciliating the old ladies by tact and 
humility; but during tea she often 
wished she had not come, for she 
found herself, like Jabez and Miss 
Oliphant, treated with reserve by 


almost all the company. Many of 
the latter of course scarcely knew 
the Oliphants, and more were posi- 
tively afraid to notice them under 
those prying eyes of the old maids. 
Fothergill, indeed, chatted manfully 
with Mr. Oliphant; but when he 
afterwards approached Miss Ayrville 
to take her empty tea-cup, the Dic- 
tator gave him her most chilling 
‘No, thank you, sir,’ instead. 

And now that the tea-things are 
cleared away there is a lull in the 
conversation. Mrs. Carlton, anxious 
to prevent any unpleasantness in her 
house, bustles up to the arm-chair 
and deferentially hopes Miss Ayr- 
ville will join in a rubber. But that 
lady has seen her opportunity and 
will not miss it. 

‘Whist, Mrs. Carlton ?’ she says, 
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with deliberate disdain: ‘certainly 
—by and by. But just at present 
we have a little duty to perform. 
Mr. Truman!’ and as that gentle- 
man was in the farthest corner 
she had to raise her voice to make 
him hear. Silence fell on the com- 
pany, for every one felt that the 
engagement was beginning. 

‘Mr. Truman—-sit still, sir; I 
have nothing to say which every 
one in the room may not hear— 
what is this strange report about 
a harmonium for the church? Can 
it be true, sir?’ 

‘Why, yes, Miss Ayrville,’ an- 
swered Truman, quaking between 
fear of losing his present and in- 
censing the Dictator; ‘yes, I am 
afraid it is—that is—I mean—that 
Mr. Oliphant here’ (Jabez was 
sitting next him, which made the 
business still more awkward) ‘ has 
munificently offered us one.’ Then 
not knowing what else to say, he 
blundered on: ‘ Thisis Mr. Oliphant, 
Miss Ayrville; I don’t think you 
know him.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said the venerable 
dame, severely, giving at the same 
time the slightest glance she pos- 
sibly could in the direction of Jabez, 
and the stiffest bob of her majestic 
head. Mr. Oliphant responded with 
a bow more courteous but quite as 
stately, while the Dictator turned to 
the hostess and continued in a lower 
voice, but one evidently intended to 
be audible over the room, ‘What a 
pity it is, Mrs. Carlton, that poor 
Mr. Truman will persist in intro- 
ducing persons who live in the same 
neighbourhood : if we had wished to 
know these people, we should have 
called onthem.’ The parson blushed, 
and half a second’s awful pause fol- 
lowed. Kate broke it suddenly : 

‘ Who is that droll old gentleman 
in the corner, Mr. Slasher—the one 
who has just been talking? Ah, it 
is a lady, I see,’ she said, speaking 
herself also in an undertone, but 
loud enough to be heard by Miss 
Ayrville and every one, for Mr. 
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Slasher was three or four chairs 
away. 

That gentleman, with several 
others, was nearly choking with 
subdued laughter as he saw the 
whiteness that came over the elderly 
lady’s face at Kate’s pretended ig- 
norance. It would perhaps have 
been wiser to pass by the observa- 
tion as it was addressed to another 
person, but Miss Ayrville was too 
angry to do so. 

‘Your friend, Mr. Slasher,’ she 
said, ‘can have moved but little in 
our society if she is not acquainted 
with me ; and she will allow me to 
say that this is not the way to get 
into it.’ 

‘Iam very sorry for that, Miss 
Ayrville,—since that is your name, 
Mr. Slasher tells me,’ replied Kate, 
looking at the old lady with a quiet 
smile : ‘ but, in the society in which 
we have hitherto moved, people do 
not treat strangers with insolence, 
and do not listen toprivate remarks.’ 

Miss Ayrville’s face grew white 
again, but asshe had noanswerready, 
she only shrugged her shoulders 
contemptuously and turned to the 
parson. 

‘To resume the subject, Mr. Tru- 
man, I must tell you that the intro- 
duction of this instrument will cause 
the greatest dissatisfaction to us all 
—dissension it will not cause; for 
we are all of one mind on the ques- 
tion.’ 

Joseph was struggling hard to 
find an apology, when Mr. Oliphant, 
who had been winding himself up 
for a speech, began striking as sud- 
denly and grandly as the clock at 
Westminster. 

‘Courtesy compels me to say, 
madam, that I am somewhat sorry 
if any act of mine has unintention- 
ally caused you annoyance; but to 
expect that I shall yield in this 
matter or any other in which I 
conceive myself right, is to expect 
me to do what I have never done 
yet, and what at my age I do not 
intend to begin doing. All argu- 
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ment, all authority, all reason are 
on the side of the introduction of 
music into churches. If by the aid 
of his wonderful lyre, Orpheus could 
move stones P 

‘We have never heard of Mr. 
Orpheus here, sir,’ burst in Miss 
Manby, who had been burning to 
second the Dictator and could no 
longer restrain her impatience: ‘and 
what has a pack of things about 
your great city-people and liars and 
so on to do with this harmonium 
business? You must talk plainly 
here, sir, if you want us to know 
what you mean: we are simple, 
plain people, and F 

‘Remarkably plain, Mr. Slasher— 
do you not think so?’ said Kate with 
a sly look at the great red face : and 
the titter which the Heavy Dra- 
goon’s pardonable blunder had oc- 
casioned, grew into an absolute 
laugh all round the room. 

Miss Manby stopped suddenly, 
like a fierce bull checked in mid 
career by the lance of the picador 
—and turned the Gorgon head 
with its flashing eyes and all its 
threatening curls full on Miss Oli- 
phant as if to petrify her. Ap- 
parently however the survey of 
Kate’s smiling face was unsatis- 
factory, for with a voice still rougher 
than before she returned to her 
charge on the uncle. 

‘You talk about argument and 
authority, sir; well, we don’t care 
about arguments at Reinsber and 
we want no authority but our own. 
You have come here a mere stranger, 
occupying the place of better people 
than yourself, and you think of 
turning Reinsber topsy-turvy be- 
cause you have got rich ; you’ll find 
yourself very much mistaken.’ 

‘I do not quite see, madam, how 
introducing a harmonium into the 
church is turning Reinsber topsy- 
turvy, as you call it,’ replied Jabez 
with cold courtesy; ‘but if I find 
anything wrong in the village I 
shall certainly do my best to set it 
right.’ 
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‘Oh yes, and you'll introduce 
paintings next and incense and 
stained glass windows and all kinds 
of Popish things, won’t you?’ 

‘T am a Low Churchman myself, 
madam, and therefore unlikely to 
go so far as you say, but you cer- 
tainly remind me of one thing I 
had nearly forgotten—I think, Mr. 
Truman, as this good lady says, the 
church does look very bare, and 
with your permission, I shall put 
up a stained glass window in me- 
mory of my father.’ 

The looks of indignation and 
astonishment which the Saints ex- 
changed may be imagined. 

‘What, sir—rTHE COBBLER?’ Miss 
Manby exclaimed, furiously. 

The observation was a rude one, 
even for the Heavy Dragoon; but 
Mr. ‘Oliphant met her eye without 
flinching. 

‘Yes, madam, the cobbler,’ he an- 
swered quietly but proudly. ‘Iam 
not ashamed of my worthy father; 
and I may perhaps say that not 
many cobblers have sons who are 
able to erect windows in their 
honour.’ 

‘By Jove, no,’ exclaimed Sir 
George Highside, whose ancient 
blood, sluggish as it was, was stirred 
by the coarseness of Miss Manby’s 
remark : ‘ you are right there, Oli- 
phant. And perhaps it is not many 
sons either that would care to erect 
them,’ he added sadly, with a glance 
towards Harry. 

Letitia felt that she was in duty 
bound to strike a blow for the good 
cause ; for the battle seemed going 
sadly against the triumvirate. 

‘Oh dear, Sir George,’ she whim- 
pered out, ‘I do hope I shall never 
live to see such a thing—such a— 
such a desecration, Sir George.’ 

‘Well, poor old body, I fear it is 
scarcely likely she will: what can 
one expect at seventy P’ whispered 
Kate sympathetically but audibly, 
and it was observed that Letitia did 
not speak again all the night. 

Miss Ayrville, who had been 
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watching with a general’s eye the 
not very brilliant success of her 
armaments, now resolved to end the 
contest by a decisive blow. She 
drew herself up for it. 

‘Mr. Truman, itis evidently use- 
less to pursue the subject,’ she said 
in awful tones; ‘but I think it 
right to tell you that if this har- 
monium is placed in the church, 
Miss Manby, Miss Beecroft and my- 
self have fully decided on giving up 
our pews. We shall not enter Reins- 
ber church again.’ 

Now, in that old-fashioned place 
of worship, the ladies occupied 
pews as large as small rooms, and 
covered, by way of distinction rather 
than ornament, with green baize 
and brass nails. The sittings were 
relics of the time when it was 
thought proper to give emphasis to 
rank even in the house of God: 
hence they were placed immediately 
in front of the communion rails and 
were higher by two steps than the 
narrow pens of varnished deal 
which were considered good enough 
for the rest of the flock. There then, 
every Sunday morning, the oldladies 
might be seen, each in the ample 
space of her own pew and towering 
in solitary grandeur over the ple- 
beians below. The only other pew 
on the same level was that belong- 
ing to the Hall and occupied of 
course by the Oliphants. 

When the important determina- 
tion was announced, Jabez for the 
first time was posed. The parson, 
too, was evidently wavering on ac- 
count of the hole which such a de- 
falcation would make in his scanty 
pittance, drawn almost entirely from 
the pew-rents. Kate however met 
the difficulty by saying to her uncle 
across the room : 

‘ That would do very nicely, uncle, 
would it not? I think you were 
telling me the other day that we 
wanted two or three pews for the 
servants ; so if these ladies give up 
theirs, perhaps Mr. Truman would 
let us have them for that purpose.’ 
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‘Certainly, certainly,’ said Jabez, 
greatly relieved : ‘I shall be obliged 
if you will, Mr. Truman.’ 

Kate had spoken very quietly, 
but her audacious proposition caused 
a succession of sly looks among all 
in the company who could see a 
joke ; and a great joke most of them 
thought it would be to have the 
Hall domestics filling that con- 
spicuous position in church of which 
the Saints, if the fact should be 
mentioned, were known to be some- 
what proud. But to the three ladies 
the notion was intolerable. It was 
all that even the Dictator could do 
to speak calmly as she said, ‘ Well— 
perhaps, Mr. Truman—well, we have 
not quite come to a final decision 
about our pews: when we have, we 
will let you know.’ Then at last, 
with the appearance of a grim 
Indian warrior who has fallen into 
the hands of his enemics but is 
resolved to bear the torture without 
a groan, she permitted herself to be 
led off to the whist table. The great 
battle, for which the Saints were so 
anxious, had not only come off, but 
to everybody’s astonishment it was 
perfectly clear that they had lost it. 

Although however the general 
engagement was over, and the Dic- 
tator and Letitia had retired sullenly 
to three-penny points for the night, 
Miss Manby, fierce and obstinate 
even in defeat, resolved to have a 
passage of arms on her own account 
with that ‘insolent minx,’ Kate 
Oliphant, at a later period of the 
evening. As she did not wish the 
young lady’s humiliation to be a 
private one, she chose her time 
when Dora and Kate were the 
centre of a group, and she thought 
it best to strike at Miss Oliphant 
through her friend. 

‘Well, Dora,’ she said, seating her- 
self on a chair by Miss Mansfield, and 
smiling affectionately—they were 
hideous things, those smiles of the 
Heavy Dragoon—‘well, Dora, I sup- 
pose we must all congratulate you 
on your appointment.’ 
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‘ My appointment, Miss Manby ?’ 

‘Perhaps I have been misin- 
formed, but they had it in the village 
that you were appointed to play 
this dreadful new instrument which 
makes such a noise already.’ 

‘Ah, the harmonium,’ replied 
Dora smiling; ‘ yes, Mr. Truman is 
kind enough to say that I may play 
it if I like.’ 

‘Well, of course itis not what 
we, your old friends, should have 
liked for you, but you and your 
mother know best, and, in your 
altered circumstances, no doubt the 
salary will be very useful.’ 

‘The salary, Miss Manby! What 
do you mean?’ asked Dora, with 
tears in her eyes and quivering at 
the insult. 

‘Oh, I beg pardon; you are not 
to be paid, then ?—well, perhaps 
that is better. But you should not 
excite yourself so much, you silly 
girl; you are not to blame for what 
has happened, and if you get so 
much excited, you'll be playing 
badly in church, you know,’ and 
she tapped the poor girl’s shoulder 
playfully with her fan in a sort of 
ogrish attempt at jocularity. 

Hitherto Kate had never lost her 
temper, and throughout had spoken 
gently and even good-humouredly ; 
but this gratuitous insult to the 
unoffending little dove at her side 
made her vehemently angry, and 
her eyes were flashing with some 
of the lightning Dick Wideawake 
had observed in them, as she said: 

‘Well, Dora, if you do give usa 
false note sometimes, at any rate 
I hope you will never show a false 
front to your friends.’ 

She had addressed Dora, but she 
looked full at the waving curls of 
the Heavy Dragoon, and it was the 
latter's turn to be angry now, for a 
low laugh was running like wild- 
fire round the group of listeners. 

‘I thought, Miss Oliphant,’ she 
said, with a bitter sarcastic laugh, 
‘your maxim was not to listen to 
private remarks.’ 
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It was a blunder in tactics to use 
Kate’s name, and the latter replied 
coolly, ‘Really, madam, you have 
the advantage of me.’ 

‘Gad, then, it’s for the first time 
to-night,’ whispered Harry to his 
next neighbour. Kate heard the 
remark and smiled, but continued: 

‘But as to my maxim, it served 
its purpose, and if I now discard it 
when it is no longer useful, that 
is not so bad as discarding a friend 
under the same circumstances.’ 

‘Who does discard their friends ?’ 
asked Miss Manby, blazing into 
anger ; but Kate, as if disdaining to 
continue the conversation with her, 
addressed Fothergill, 

‘I have just thought of an 
amusing character for a play, Mr. 
Fothergill,’ she said; ‘a malicious 
old toady, who repays herself for 
her flattery to the rich by insulting 
them when they become poor. With 
admirable consistency she should 
never forgive either her former 
friends for being obliged to sell the 
house where she had eaten so many 
dinners or the innocerit new-comers 
for taking it. I would make her a 
coarse, vulgar, blustering woman, 
country-bred and of the very lowest 
extraction, yet so old that she had 
quite forgotten the circumstance, 
and thought herself at liberty to 
twit others with their parentage. 
She should aspire to be a leader of 
ton without knowing the meaning 
of the word, a model Christian with- 
out charity, and There, Dora, I 
thought I would make her vacate 
that chair before long,’ Kate whis- 
pered with a laugh, as the Heavy 
Dragoon beat a hasty retreat: ‘see, 
she has left her work-bag behind 
her, and I think I might fairly claim 
it as spoils of war; but please give 
it to her, Mr. Fothergill, and ask 
her if she will not come back and 
hear the rest of the discourse.’ But 
William delivered the bag and not 
the message. 

Before the company broke up, 
Miss Oliphant had pleased the 
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elderly part of it by her kindly 
feeling, and delighted the younger 
by promising them a picnic and 
dance afterwards. Next day, Harry 
paid his five sovereigns like a man 
to Dick Wideawake with the com- 
ment that ‘he’d have given the 
money twice over to see the fun,’ 
and within twenty-four hours all 
Reinsber knew what had been said 
and done on the previous evening. 
It was the end of the Saints’ in- 
fluence in the village, for their 
authority, arising from self-assump- 
tion on one side and fear on the 
other, only required disputing to be 
overthrown, and the richer people 
about began to think that the 
Oliphants would be pleasanter ac- 
quaintance than the sisterhood. 
Like a skilful general, too, Mr. 
Oliphant followed up his victory by 
raising from his own purse Mr. 
Truman’s miserable stipend to 1501. 
@ year, and by sundry acts of muni- 
ficence to the charitable institutions 
of the district; while the neighbour- 
ing squires were so delighted with 
his conduct about the poacher that 
on their unanimous recommendation 
he was placed on the Commission : 
—all which circumstances increased 
both his popularity and importance. 
As to the poor, even Miss Ayrville’s 
pensioners found they could get 
double rations at the Hall, and 
played their cards accordingly. 
With this class, the way of giving 
relief also turned out to be impor- 
tant, for one of them contrasted the 
visits of Miss Manby and Miss Oli- 
phant as follows: ‘When owd Miss 
Manby comes to see us she looks 
as glum an’ as sour at us as if we’d 
stolen some’at, an’ she sits lec- 
turing us on wer wickedness— 
though that’s aw varra weel be- 
like—but then she will knaw how 
t’ hoil 7’ t’ childer’s pinafore com 
about, and what we’ve done wi’ t’ 
last sixpence she gev us, and if we 
can’t tell her to a penny, shoo’s as 
sharp as sharp: but Miss Oliphant 
axes efter granny an’ t’ childer i’ 
I! 
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sich a kind pleasant way, ’at ye feel 
ye’ve a reight good friend in her, an’ 
ye tell her aw yer lile troubles an’ 
iverything.’ In the rustic opinion, 
then, Mr. Oliphant’s niece had some- 
thing to do with the declining in- 
fluence of the Saints; and as for 
Fothergill and Highside, they swore 
henceforth that there was no one in 
Reinsber worthy to cross swords 
with that redoubtable knight, Sir 
Kate Oliphant. Jabez on the other 
hand thought to his dying day that 
the great victory and its conse- 
quences were entirely due to his 
own firmness and eloquent ora- 
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tion, however much the effect of 
the latter had been marred by in- 
terruption. 

Between these conflicting opinions 
I shall not pretend to decide, but 
having now traced the commence. 
ment of my hero’s reign till we 
have seen him fairly seated on the 
throne of Reinsber in undisputed 
supremacy, and having moreover 
indicated some of the great mea- 
sures of internal policy which were 
to make his reign glorious, with the 
reader’s leave I will draw breath 
awhile before proceeding farther. 
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SCOTTISH CHARACTERISTICS: A PRELECTION. 
By a Scoro-Cetrt. 


NATIVE of the county in 
A which Burns was born, and 
of a town in that county at which 
a valiant battle for Scottish inde- 
pendence was fought six hundred 
years ago, I trust I am not pre- 
sumptuous in venturing to utter a 
few words respecting Scotland and 
the Scottish people. 

It would be absurd in a popular 
discourse to attempt anything ela- 
borate or exhaustive, or to do more 
then glance suggestively at certain 
salient points and distinctive fea- 
tures. 

Much is said in these days about 
races and nationalities. But where 
is a pure race to be found? And 
where is the nation that can be 
saved from enslavement or annihila- 
tion by external help? We hear 
continually of that fabulous animal, 
the Anglo-Saxon, though England 
has been four times conquered, 
and though the English, like their 
great forerunners, the Romans, are 
compounded of the most hetero- 
geneous elements. How nations 
and even noble nations perish, we 
see in the case of the Polish nation. 
Deplore as we may the sufferings 
of the Poles—plead and vindicate 
as we may their cause, we yet must 
confess, with all sorrow, that the 
folly, the turbulence, the reckless- 
ness of the Poles gave a colour of 
justice and of wisdom to the most 
execrable crime in history—the 
dismemberment of Poland. For 
order as instinct and necessity goes 
before freedom as instinct and 
necessity : and while—alas! that it 
should be so—freedom must often 
be sacrificed to order, order must 
never be sacrificed to freedom. 
Alone of modern communities the 
English community has been able 
to harmonise freedom and order; 
and herein how happy should Eng- 
land count herself! Let us hope 


that this sublime harmony may 
never cease, and that England’s 
Conservatives may always be the 
best Reformers, and her Reformers 
the best Conservatives. 

In regard to race and a nation- 
ality, it is well both for themselves 
and England that the Scotch are, 
no less than the English, a mixed 
breed, and that they were, till the 
beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, aseparate people. The Scotch 
have Norse bone and Celtic blood. 
It is the Norse bone which gives 
them their persistency: it is the 
Celtic blood which gives them 
their impulsiveness. 

Till the Reformation caught 
them by the feet and laid hold of 
their throat, and placed them in 
salutary chains, the Scotch were a 
nation of rovers and reivers, hating 
the Englishman much, but loving 


his cattle more, and fighting with 
each other because they were very 


fond of fighting. There was in 
them a rugged strength. But who 
could, in its centuries of barbarism, 
ferocity, and violence, have foretold. 
the coming of a time when Scot- 
land would be eminently prosperous 
and peaceful, and would gain and 
spread, long before rich and mighty 
England, some of the divinest bless- 
ings of civilisation ? 

As, however, there has been said 
to be a soul of goodnessin thingsevil, 
we may likewise sometimes discover 
a soul of evil in things good. The 
state of Scotland before the Reforma- 
tion offers, from its wild lawlessness, 
little more than a poetical interest, 
the stirring episodes excepted, that 
marked the long and memorable 
contest with England. But there 
was an opulence, and perchance 
even a depth, in Scottish existence 
which through the Reformation 
was lost. The link that bound 
Scotland to the past was too sud- 
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denly snapped. There was a vast 
and awful chasm ; and scanty and 
slender were the relations of the 
new Scotland to the old. What 
had been the most lawless of coun- 
tries, became distinguished by its 
obedience to a self-imposed law, a 
law in some measure spiritual, but 
far more ecclesiastical—though, 
spite of loyalty to this self-imposed 
law, there were outbursts of anarchy 
down to the second Jacobite rebel- 
lion, when anarchy and romance 
vanished together. 

For three hundred years Scottish 
development has in a large measure 
been fashioned by the presbyterian 
government of its churches. I 
mention this simply as an historical 
fact ; for with controverted topics, 
either theological or political, be 
sure that I do not intend to meddle. 
No historical student, however, can 
fail to see that through causes 
stretching back to the birth of 
Protestantism, complexity—often a 
most anomalous complexity—has 
reigned as profoundly and potently 
in England, as a stern and naked 
simplicity in the northern part of 
the island. As a rule, every ques- 
tion for an Englishman is complex, 
every question for a Scotchman 
simple. This is the radical differ- 
ence between the two nations ; this 
is why the English and the Scotch 
are unable to arrive at a mutual 
understanding. The Englishman 
thinks the Scotchman hard, narrow, 
and pedantic: the Scotchman 
thinks the Englishman cumbrous 
and slow. Fertile breadth is the 
attribute of the Englishman, ath- 
letic force that of the Scotchman. 
While, except in his business, the 
Englishman does things by halves, 
and would rather on the whole not 
do them at all, the Scotchman 
approaches and accomplishes every- 
thing with an uncompromising 
thoroughness. <A lover of extremes 
the Scotchman is not; a lover of 
change for change’s sake he cer- 
tainly is not ; but in his vehemence 
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and earnestness he resolves that 
what is done once shall never need 
to be done again. The creation of 
the Free Church five and twenty 
years ago is an illustrious example. 

I would speak the truth in love. 
I am here to flatter, to decry no 
one ; and slander and adulation are 
equally odious to my heart. Slander 
and adulation are companions and 
rivals. Where there is undeserved 
eulogy, there is always calumny to 
balance it. This is an age when 
there is much crawling on the 
ground both to bite and to lick, 
and he who has licked one moment 
is ready to bite the next. Let us 
neither lick nor bite, but stand up 
like men, and speak the truth like 
men, and bear the truth like men, 
Now, apart from all sectarianisms 
and animosities and conflicts, there 
is a large region where it would be 
better for us if the truth were more 
spoken and more heeded. It is the 
region of highest duty and broadest 
culture and deepest insight—the 
region of which the German author, 
Richter, is perhaps the grandest 
and most beautiful representative. 
In this region, I, poor, unworthy 
Scotchman, am neither lawgiver 
nor king; I can only stand at the 
gate as a proclaimer of the delights, 
and an interpreter of the mysteries. 
What we should evermore endea- 
vour to combine is individuality 
and catholicity. We should be so in- 
tense as never to be moved from our 
purpose when we believe ourselves 
to be in the right; and we should 
be so sympathetic as to be able to 
enter with a huge leap and an 
eager luxury into all human joys 
and all human sorrows, and even 
into the convictions and ideas the 
most opposed to our own. But 
away with mere phrases and senti- 
mentalities! Words are vapour 
and wind, unless there is a brave 
and stalwart soul behind them: and 
if we eat honey, if must be as 
Jonathan the son of Saul ate it, 
when weary and hungry, after a 
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victory won by our valour. The 
maxim, or proverb, that speech is 
silver, but that silence is gold, is 
meaningless or misleading. If I am 
atrue and brave man every one of 
my words has the value of a deed, 
is a deed; and if I am not a true 
and brave man my words and deeds 
have both the same value—that is 
to say, they have no value at all. 
Were not the words breathed by 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, by Savo- 
narola of Florence, by George Fox, 
by Martin Luther, and by John 
Wesley, deeds, and very puissant 
deeds? On the other hand, if 
there are charlatans in England or 
elsewhere, are not their deeds and 
words alike detestable? If the 
quack is not to be hanged till his 
deeds convict him, his life will be 
long in the land. 

Striving to speak the truth in 
love, striving to combine indivi- 
duality and catholicity, striving to 
make every one of my words a 
deed, I would gladly teach the 
Scotchman to see what is best in 
the Englishman, and the English- 
man what is best in the Scotchman. 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, are we 
not all natives of the same island, 
nothing geographically dividing us 
but an imaginary line? And be- 
fore the end of the century, how 
many other dividing lines, real or 
imaginary, are destined to disap- 
pear ! 

Most men and women judge other 
men and women by manner, not 
taking the trouble to pierce with 
discriminating glance into the cha- 
racter. Oh! the charming man, 
and oh,! the charming woman! 
Doubtless, but the charming man 
may be a scoundrel or a sneak, and 
the charming woman may not be 
exactly a paragon of purity. 

The Irish have a fervent and 


fascinating manner, and are, spite 


of their conspicuous infirmities, 
leniently dealt with accordingly ; 
they win friends speedily, whom 
they do not always keep. Though 
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the Englishman is inclined to be 
stiff, and formal, and pompous, 
and self-important—yea, even at 
times absolutely repulsive—yet he is 
the frankest of men. This frank- 
ness—brutal enough on occasions— 
does not hinder the Englishman 
from being sometimes a humbug ; 
but it effectually prevents him from 
being a hypocrite. When, followed 
by his footman carrying the Bible 
and the prayer-book, an Englishman 
marches to church in all the ma- 
jesty of self-consequence and self- 
idolatry as if he were not about 
to worship God but God was about 
to worship him, it would be wrong 
to call him a hypocrite ; but to call 
him a humbug is not uncharitable. 
The humbug begins by imposing on 
himself before imposing on the rest 
of the world, and he half believes 
that he is a man of honour and 
integrity. If England is the para- 
dise of humbugs it is the purgatory 
of hypocrites, while Scotland is the 
paradise of hypocrites and the pur- 
gatory of humbugs. To be a hypo- 
crite would cost the Englishman 
more trouble than he likestoexpend, 
and would be incompatible with his 
frankness. 

The Scotch have neither the 
Trishman’s fervour and fascination 
of manner nor the Englishman’s 
frankness and bluntness. They are 
not at the outset attractive mortals, 
though they improve upon acquain- 
tance. There is, both in their man- 
ner and character, a painful harsh- 
ness, accompanied by abruptness 
and angularity. 

Then, how disposed the Scotch 
are to be pedantic, and dogmatic, 
and oracular, and to dispute every 
statement, the most trifling and 
offensive! The tendency to what 
in Scotland is named argle-bargling 
makes the very best Scotchmen 
tiresome companions. In conversa- 
tion, there should never be any 
acrimonious debate, nor, indeed, 
debate of any kind. Conversation 
should be a sort of shuttlecock, and 
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every one present should be per- 
mitted to take part in the game. 
There are four classes of bores 
that should be ejected by the most 
summary process from good society. 
We have first Joe Miller’s grandson, 
the storyteller, who never stops till 
he has exhausted his stock of trash. 
Secondly, we have the lecturing 
machine, who discourses for an hour 
and three quarters on the occult 
virtues of a toad, or on the exact 
amount of disturbance to the air 
caused by a midge when flying. 
Thirdly, we have the crotchet- 
monger, who pesters us till we 
grow furious with his nostrums and 
noodledoms. Fourthly, we have the 
captious disputant, who will not 
allow us to call black black and 
white white, and to say that Peter 
is not Paul without arraying proofs 
and reasonings to show that there is 
a good deal to be said on the other 
side. From the story-teller, the 
lecturing-machine, the crotchet- 
monger, the captious disputant, let 
us pray to be delivered. Now, as 


story-tellers, as lecturing-machines, 
as crotchet-mongers, the English 
may display a genius as consum- 
mate for boring as the Scotch ; but 
the Scotch go infinitely beyond the 
English as captious disputants, or 


argle-barglers. I have often fled 
in terror from my argle-bargling 
countryman. The odd part of the 
affair is, that it is principally the 
young among the Scotch who, as 
argle-barglers, are the most perti- 
nacious, obstinate, and wearisome. 
There is scarcely a juvenile Scotch- 
man who travels southwards that 
does not think himself born to be 
an illuminator and missionary to 
mankind, thereby becoming the most 
intolerable animal in the universe. 
How he lays down the law! How 
authoritative he is! How he repro- 
duces with an air of original dis- 
covery, the platitudes and paltri- 
nesses he has gathered in the course 
of his omnivorous reading! How 
he contests every point and every 
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step! How he converts you and 
himself into interminable disjunc- 
tive conjunctions! How he feeds 
you on ready reckoners, chopped 
up small, as if he were nourishing 
you with lumps of haggis! Years 
and experience may soften or efface 
many of his obnoxious peculiarities ; 
but an argle-bargler he has been 
born and an argle-bargler he dies. 
There is, however, a serious and 
by no means ridiculous side to the 
matter, and this we must not over- 
look. The Scotch have caught and 
appropriated, in an incomparable 
degree, the spirit of the ancient 
Hebrews. They are Hebrews more 
than Presbyterians, Presbyterians 
more than Calvinists, though it is 
generally first as Calvinists that 
they are considered by those who 
have not studied the subject. To the 
Scotch, the Mosaic legislation, the 
Judaical institutions, have become 
bone of the bone and flesh of the 
flesh. Prophecy, both in its sense 
of forthtelling and of foretelling, 
has gone far down into the Scottish 
soul. If youread the Scots Worthies, 
The Cloud of Witnesses, and similar 
books; you see that the Scottish 
Covenanters believed in their own 
possession of the power to work 
miracles and to foretell the future. 
He who is not familiar with the 
history of the Covenanters cannot 
know all the grandeur and all the 
tenderness of which the Scottish 
nature is capable. The Scotch are, 
in modern times, the prophetic 
people by excellence, and what, 
more than thirty years ago, pro- 
duced such prodigious excitement 
under the name of the Row Heresy, 
and Irvingism, which sprang from 
that heresy, sufficiently demonstrate 
the proclivity of the Scottish mind 
toward the belief in a perennial 
supernaturalism of the Hebraic 
type. Now, this Hebraism, by 
which every Scotchman is, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, influ- 
enced, spontaneously runs into pro- 
pagandism; and one form of the 
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propagandism is that argle-bar- 
gling of which I have spoken, and 
which I have so strongly con- 
demned. 

The Scotch are the most in- 
tolerant of nations ; but it does not 
follow therefrom that they are the 
most bigoted of nations. Intole- 
rance is the hatred of what is be- 
lieved to be intrinsically evil, and, 
in a certain sense, we should all be 
intolerant. Even in its ugliest 
shapes, intolerance is better than 
indifference and latitudinarianism. 
The man who is earnest about 
nothing, who has no fixed and 
definite principles, no strong con- 
victions, must be useless, when he 
is not, as he is almost sure to be, 
pernicious. Bigotry, however, is 
merely a form of selfishness. It is 
the disposition to thrust on others 
our dogmas and practices, simply 
because they are our dogmas and 
practices. When not indifferentists 
and latitudinarians, the English 
are more prone to bigotry than the 
Scotch. 


Do not, however, imagine that I 
regard the Scotch as a more reli- 
gious people than theEnglish. Ido 
not. Faith is by no means identical 
with the religious faculty and feel- 


ing. If it were, then the Scotch 
would be the most religious people 
that ever existed, because their 
whole being is inwoven with certain 
dogmas, especially the dogma of 
predestination. Little emotion, how- 
ever, enters into their ‘religion, 
little imagination, and no sentiment 
or presentiment of the mysterious 
in its most awful aspects. They are 
God-fearing rather than devout. A 
Scotch sermon is a long argument, 
often a very able argument, seldom 
a passionate appeal. I am _ not 
aware that, though they have 
written controversial and _ theo- 
logical works in abundance, the 
Scotch have ever produced a single 
properly devotional book. They go 
on, singing Sunday after Sunday 
the Psalms of David in metre, and 
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fiercely resist the introduction of 
hymns and of instrumental music, 
thus excluding themselves from the 
sweetest and sublimest devotional 
food. Everything in Scottish wor- 
ship is so meagre and mechanical 
that, after the most solemn service 
in a Scottish church, I have often, 
in my childhood and youth, rushed 
to the seashore or to the hill-side, to 
commune with the Almighty Father. 
The prevalence of the legal and the 
logical in Scottish religion, the 
excess of faith, as compared with 
the poverty of the emotional and 
the devotional, the absence of 
beautiful rites and divine symbols, 
have a horrible effect on young 
hearts yearning for God, driving 
them either into outrageous super- 
stitions or audacious and blasphe- 
mous negations. 

Now we must not here behold 
principally a religious defect. ‘The 
Scotch have a more vivid and mus- 
cular imagination than their Eng- 
lish brethren, and their being is 
more steeped in poetry and romance. 
Likewise the Scotch language,—in 
which Burns wrote some of his best 
poems—is more fitted than the Eng- 
lish language, to express both hu- 
mour and pathos, while it has many 
of those admirable and touching 
diminutives in which the English 
language is so lamentably deficient. 
What then do the English possess 
of which the Scotch are totally des- 
titute? Phantasy, which is crea- 
tive—as distinguished from repro- 
ductive—imagination, and of which 
Shakespeare had a million times 
more than any other poet. Next 
to Shakespeare, Shelley was gifted 
with phantasy in marvellous. mea- 
sure. Spenser had it, and few of 
the Elizabethan writers were quite 
without it. Some English prose 
writers, such as Bacon and Jeremy 
Taylor, have been gifted with it as 
opulently as the great English poets. 
The Germans have phantasy in its 
most living, and many-coloured, 
and many-shaped plenitude; _ but, 
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spite of Goethe and his peers, the 
Germans have never been able to 
give phantasy adequate and perfect 
artistic expression. Now phantasy 
is such a stranger to Scotland and 
the Scotch, that only one Scottish 
writer,—James Hogg, the Ettrick 
shepherd,—has manifested a genius 
enriched and enlivened by phantasy. 
This man,—a dweller on the lonely 
hills, would, but for educational and 
other disadvantages, have come very 
near to Shakespeare and to Shelley. 

Every Scotchman believes in 
ghosts, just as every Scotchman 
believes, and ought, as a gallant 
and patriotic Scotchman, to believe, 
that Mary Stuart is a grievously 
calumniated woman. I have myself 
seen hundreds of ghosts, and if ever 
I were to grow cold in my loyalty, 
my enthusiastic loyalty, to Mary 
Stuart, I should see hundreds more. 
But ghosts are not so much produc- 
tions as reproductions. They come 
of their own accord, if we are cre- 
dulous, and have the second sight, 
which is not a thing to laugh at; 
and which no man with a Celtic 
heart, or a Celtic name, would dare 
to deride. The English cannot get 
up decent ghosts, because the Eng- 
lish,—made robust by those two 
excellent things, beer and beef, wax 
fat: and a fat ghost would be an 
absurdity. But the Scotchman, be- 
ing gaunt and bony, hails the ghost 
asa mananda brother. EvenShake- 
speare’s ghost in Hamlet is a failure. 
Compare it with his Ariel, and the 
kindred offspring of his exuberant 
phantasy, and you at once perceive 
that the Hamlet ghost is an impostor. 
What could Shakespeare,—that best 
of good fellows and greatest of poets 
—what could Shakespeare,—slightly 
obese, and with a digestion like that 
of a navvy, and living all his life in 
a flat country, and drinking potent 
ale at the George Tavern in South- 
wark, — what could Shakespeare 
know about ghosts? The ghost 
steals on us from the mountain, the 
lake, the mist, the forest, the glen, 
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Indeed, the ghost is the exclusive 
property of the Celtic race; and it 
is almost the only property that race 
has ever been able to retain,—as the 
Irish in Ireland, and the Scottish 
Highlanders can testify. How 
striking it is that three Celtic 
streams —one from Wales, one from 
Ireland, and one from the Scottish 
Highlands, should be continually 
pouring into England, — prosaic 
region of prosaic men, and yet 
that it is England that continues to 
produce foremost poets ! 

Still, the two poets who, in mo- 
dern days, reshaped and regenerated 
English literature, were, the one 
Scotch, and the other all but Scotch. 
Scott was a true Caledonian, out and 
out ; and Byron said of himself that 
he was half a Scot by birth,—in 
heart, a whole one. It has become 
fashionable to depreciate, and almost 
to despise, both Scott and Byron. 
And this is not astonishing, for our 
contemporary poetry is sickly and 
effeminate ; delights in preposterous, 
far-fetched conceits, and in extrava- 
gant word-painting. It is manufac- 
ture, not creation, and is as mon- 
strous as the fashions in dress, 
whereby women—good souls—do 
their best to disfigure the beauty 
that God has given them. Our con- 
temporary poetry is the outgrowth 
of that false and foolish, and feeble 
school—the Lake School, and its 
career must be brief and inglorious. 
Already are perceptible the angry 
and stormy stirrings of reaction 
against our contemporary poetry. 
What our contemporary poetry lacks 
is, that which Byron and Scott scat- 
tered abroad with generous hand,— 
life. Scott put life into the past as 
no one had ever done before him— 
as no one can ever do after him. 
And this powerful revival of the 
past did not lead merely to a trans- 
figurement of fiction, but to an 
enlargement, an enrichment and 
ennoblement of all literature, and 
especially of historical literature. 
Bold, fiery, hurrying from land 
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to land, and from adventure to ad- 
venture, talking with the wild waves 
of the ocean, when not wrestling 
with his own tumultuous thoughts, 
Byron did not shut himself up in a 
closet, but, in swift and eager com- 
mune with whatsoever was wildest 
and strangest, and most perilous, 
studied nature as the book of books. 
The flame which Byron flashed 
through English literature burst 
from a torture that wore out, in 
early manhood, a strong body and 
a strong soul. In the mass, English 
poetry is too reflective ; it indulges 
too much in soliloquising and ser- 
monising. Epical, dramatic, or lyri- 
cal, let poetry be what it pretends 
tobe. From a poet I seek inspira- 
tions ;—why, then, should he insult 
me with homilies, and moralise me 
to death? Because they did not 
soliloquise, sermonise, moralise, 


Byron and Scott were, if we are to 
believe our modern critics, very bad 
poets indeed. 

Neither in literature, nor in any- 
thing else, is the Scotchman a fer- 


tilising force,—he is a vitalising 
force. He is a bringer of life :—he 
causes life to abound. That he does 
not, like the Englishman, tabernacle 
in a composite and anomalous con- 
stitution of society,—that he can- 
not deal with the complex, the sub- 
tle, the remote; that he has no 
phantasy—all this, and much else, 
fit him the better for being an 
athlete. 

What multifarious and colossal 
energy Henry Brougham displayed! 
With what Titanic grasp he seized 
obstacles and flung them aside! 
How he crushed down opponents 
and opposition! Yet Brougham had 
no faculty, or combination of facul- 
ties, which could justly be desig- 
nated genius, and his learning, 
though various and copious, was of 
the most common-place and super- 
ficial kind. Both his speeches and 
his books drag themselves very 
drearily and wearily along, and are 
not likely to be read in coming 
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ages, except as curiosities. But, 
born and educated in Edinburgh, 
and made hardy and strong by a 
bracing breath from the Scottish 
heather and the Scottish lochs, how 
he bounded to labour and to com- 
bat, as a lion to the spoil! Yet it 
is universally acknowledged that it 
was from his Scottish mother,—not 
from his English father, that his 
marvellous appetite and aptitude for 
action were derived. 

The leading politician at this hour 
in England, as his friends boast, and 
as his enemies confess, is Gladstone. 
Let him be worse than his worst 
foes have denounced him for being, 
yet who can question the eagerness, 
the earnestness, the perfervid en- 
thusiasm, the conquering conta- 
gious vitality, he throws into po- 
litics? Gladstone’s parents were 
both Scotch—and, Scotch in coun- 
tenance, he is Scotch in mind and 
soul, Scotch even in that lack of 
self-restraint with which he has 
been so often reproached. 

There are few more remarkable 
facts in history than that the party 
of resistance should have at its head 
a man of pure Hebrew race; and 
that the party of progress should 
have at its head a man of pure 
Scottish race—and the fact is the 
more remarkable from the stalwart 
Hebraism that holds sway in Scot- 
land. 

Gladstone illustrates well an ele- 
ment of the Scottish nature which 
hinders quite as often as it helps 
rapid and vigorous movement. In 
every Scotchman’s breast conscience 
is a tyranny and a tragedy. None 
can know as a Scotchman knows the 
anguish of remorse. Bound in the 
threefold bondage of Hebraism, 
Presbyterianism, and Calvinism, the 
Scotchman feels as if to be happy 
were to sin. He is tormented by 
small, often morbid, scrupulosities, 
which to an Englishman would seem 
childish. Now conscience is a lead- 
ing ingredient in virtue, but it is 
not the divinest ingredient. Virtue, 
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whether of the more heroic or the 
more humane type, should be a spon- 
taneous flow and glow. It should 
walk and run and fly with a grace- 
ful naturalness, not stopping every 
moment to consult conscience, the 
inevitable effect of which must be 
that moral dyspepsia which is so 
common in Scotland. There are 
things more saintly than duties, 
because they are instinctively per- 
formed from a saintly or sanctified 
spirit. But even as regards duties, 
it is best that we should do them 
without a perpetual interview with 
conscience andconsciousness. There- 
fore, as the Scotch, from their lack 
of phantasy, are incapable of at- 
taining what is most elevated in 
genius, what is most profound in 
religion and philosophy, so they 
are “incapable, from their excessive 
often-diseased conscientiousness, of 
possessing and manifesting certain 
angelic charities and humanities, 
though they can be, as soldiers of 
the tr ‘uth, the bravest of the brave. 

It is to ‘the morbid conscientious- 
ness of the Scotch that we must 
trace their morbid reserve. The 
Scotch are often sneered at as a 
cautious or canny people; but I 
doubt whether in the mass or in 
the main they are cautious or canny. 
In the mass and in the main they 
are eminently uncanny and incau- 
tious. Break down the barrier of 
reserve and they are the wildest, 
mostreckless, ofmen. Thereareself- 
seeking Scotchmen. Are, however, 
self-seeking Englishmen so very 
rare that the Scotch should be ana- 
thematised for being self-seeking? 
But the morbid reserve, generated 
by morbid conscientiousness, gives 
to nearly all Scotchmen the appear- 
ance of canniness which, when pro- 
vocation or temptation comes, their 
actions speedily belie. 

Whatever the cause, the Scotch- 
man is seldom at his ease, and can 
seldom put others at their ease. Not 
being sure of his ground he, in his 
awkward way, takes so much trou- 
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ble to please that he exceedingly 
displeases, and the self-poised, self- 
satisfied Englishman, perhaps in 
every respect his inferior, turns from 
him with disgust and scorn, as from 
a lout or a sycophant. 

From their morbid conscientious- 
ness, and their morbid reserve, the 
Scotch cannot partake moderately, 
or even at all, of calm enjoyment. 
They are naturally abstemious, bear 
privations much better than the 
Englishman, make far less fuss 
about so-called comforts; but the 
only joy of which they have a no- 
tion, or for which they have a de- 
sire, is that arising from excitement, 
an excitement not stopping short of 
madness; and when the madness 
arrives, the barbarian howls and 
rages that was chained at the Re- 
formation. For civilisation with us 
all does not go much farther than 
the surface, and the men you can 
best trust and most love are those 
whom you know to be as imperfect 
as yourself. Beware of the prig 
who thinks himself an angel, and 
who is afraid of soiling his wings 
by contact with you. 

Hard drinkers the Scotch are; 
but the drunkenness of the Scotch 
and the Irish, or of any Celtic or 
half-Celtic race, is not so brutal or 
so bestial as the drunkenness of the 
English. It must, therefore, be 
dealt with in a far different way. 
The drunkenness of the Scotch and 
the Irish is an insane sort of poe- 
try; the drunkenness of the Eng- 
lish is the coarsest kind of prose, 
relieved however by the fact that 
the English, though a little gruff 
now and then, arc good-humoured 
in nearly all things, and are seldom 
quarrelsome in their cups. 

Nevertheless, there is no black- 
guard like a Scotch blackguard, be- 
cause no man has to dash down so 
much, both within and without, 
before reaching the extremity of 
guilt. And the finer the intellec- 
tual powers, the more fiendish the 
blackguardism grows. In my boy- 
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hood I knew two men, both pos- 
sessing faculties of the noblest order. 
They both wrote admirable poetry ; 
they had both the most delicate 
perception and taste as critics; 
they could both discourse with an 
eloquence which was irresistibly 
enchanting,—yet they were both 
unredeemable blackguards; and one 
of them confessed to me that, after 
studying his own nature as a mode 
of intelligent amusement, he could 
not discover that he possessed a 
single good quality—yet he had at 
least one, that of not pretending 
to be better than he was. 

Besides the reason already as- 
signed there is another, why Scot- 
tish blackguards are unrivalled. In 
the Scottish nature you have, along 
with a warmth and wealth of in- 
dignation, a wealth and warmth of 
pity, but no mercy. Cleave down 
to the depths of a Scottish heart, 
and a fountain of tenderness gushes 
forth to you, such as never gushed 
forth from an English or an Irish 


heart, but no mercy—no mercy. 
The Scotchman is a man of granite ; 
but from the granite hills stream 
the waters that feed the lochs and 


the seas. Pity is spontaneous 
yearning to all forms of human suf- 
fering; mercy is pardon and wel- 
come and love to the penitent 
sinner. In dealing with men, I 
think we should make the deepest 
and broadest distinction between 
human depravity and human infir- 
mity. While we cannot be too 
stern toward human depravity, we 
cannot to human infirmity be too 
lenient. The distinction, Scotch- 
men, in the mass and in the main, 
scorn to accept. They treat the 
most venial infirmity as fiercely as 
the most abominable depravity. Let 
not a repentant Magdalene crawl to 
their feet uuless she is prepared to 
be crushed by curses and chastise- 
ments—why, then, not be wicked 
as devils are wicked, when there is 
no forgiveness for frailty ? 

In a small town on the Ayrshire 
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coast these things have occurred 
within the last forty years:—A, 
clergyman in the Church of Scot- 
land loved one woman, married 
another, having been enslaved for 
the moment by the passion for gold. 
The furies of remorse immediately 
assailed him. And then came furies 
from without—the furies of Scot- 
tish wrath at his mean and mer- 
cenary deed. He was a proud and 
sensitive man, and one Sunday 
morning, not having the courage 
to face his congregation, he shot 
himself. A clergyman of the Free 
Church went astray in a somewhat 
more objectionable fashion. In 
England, as he was not really a 
bad man, mercy would have come 
to him, would have pardoned him, 
and would have told him to sin no 
more. Scottish vengeance shot its 
arrows at him, and the poor wretch 
drowned himself. A clergyman of 
what is called the United Presby- 
terian Church, had the most culmi- 
nating abilities and the most tender 
and generous heart; his anly fault 
was that of being too social and 
sympathetic, but those very mem- 
bers of his congregation who had 
most enjoyed the affluence of his 
humour and the lustre of his 
thought, were the first to accuse 
and assail him, were the promptest 
to desert him, when envious das- 
tards showered malignant whispers 
to ruin his reputation. He was 
arraigned before the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, and by the verdict of inqui- 
sitors, more cruel than Torquemada, 
he was, on the most frivolous 
charges and on the most trifling 
evidence, banished from his home, 
dear, very dear, to him and his 
children. For a season this fallen 
seraph struggled on in that chaos 
of five hundred thousand souls 
called Glasgow. One morning, 
when the mists were just beginning 
to creep sluggishly away from the 
Clyde, a policeman found the fallen 
seraph lying dead in the street. 
Men die swiftly of a broken heart, 
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when famine is glaring behind. The 
successor of this man in his priestly 
office sinned like him, and suffered 
like him. Now, if these four men 
had been depraved men, I should 
not say a word in their defence— 
but, instead of being worse men, 
they were better men than the ma- 
jority of their countrymen. The 
English have their own faults, but 
they do not, like the Scotch, hunt 
a brother or sister to death, because 
he or she has made a few false steps, 
and a few flagrant mistakes. Oh, 
my friends! I do not say: Let us 
be very pitiful—for this is easy— 
but, Let us be very merciful—for 
this is difficult. 

Grim to the sinner, the Scotch 
are likewise known to be—in the 
army and navy and in commercial 
and other employments—ferocious 
disciplinarians. They find it such 
tough work to fetter and muzzle 
the devil in their own heart, that 
they think they cannot use the 
whip too frequently or too remorse- 
lessly. It is said that, in the 
colonies, the Dutch and the Scotch 
were always the most grinding and 
grudging of taskmasters. Yet in 
the East Indies, where much of the 
subordinate work was allotted the 
Scotch, their keenness as disciplin- 
arians aided much the stability and 
strength of the Indian Empire. 

From Gladstone I have digressed 
rather rhapsodically. I return to 
him merely to say that the morbid 
conscientiousness he has inherited 
from his Scotch ancestors impels 
him so often to weigh great things 
by apothecaries’ weight, that we 
find it difficult to believe that he 
can weigh still greater things in 
any other manner. But, perhaps, 
he reserves the big weights to be 
hurled at the heads of his adver- 
saries. Nevertheless, whatever our 
political opinions, we must admit 
that hesitancy, see-sawing, and 
casuistry, are not desirable in a 
statesman. We cannot in our 
hearts prefer a wholly unscrupulous 
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man to a man far too scrupulous. 
Yet if work clamours to be done 
with an overwhelming urgency, we 
are compelled to take the readiest 
instrument or agent. If your house 
is on fire in the middle of the night, 
you do not stop to inquire whether 
every bucket is clean or not. Still, 
for the sake of that ideal morality 
which should never be severed 
from politics, Gladstone’s puncti- 
lious conscientiousness is not to be 
regretted, hamper and paralyse his 
own energies, and the energies of 
others, though it may. 

Are we to ascribe to morbid punc- 
tilious conscientiousness—which all 
the Scotch have, and which Glad- 
stone has in superlative degree— 
the freedom from the taint of politi- 
cal corruption, which in political 
action marks Scotland? In any 
case, of this purity the Scotch have 
just reason to be proud; or rather 
—as they are pharisaical enough 
already—let them strive to add to 
their political purity moral eleva- 
tion. 

When the calumniators of the 
Scotch have nothing else to say 
against them, they accuse them of 
being a mean people, and, almost 
as great a crime, of being totally 
destitute of wit and humour. The 
charge of meanness is easily met. 
Who so hospitable as the Scotch ? 
Who contribute more munificently 
and ungrudgingly to patriotic and 
religious objects ? When there isa 
national subscription, Glasgow has 
always given more in proportion to 
its population and wealth than any 
English city, and in proportion to 
means, the Scotchman gives much 
more in support of religion than 
the Englishman. This does not 
look much like meanness. The 
Free Church in Scotland has ex- 
hibited a bountifulness truly sub- 
lime, raising enormous sums for 
the noblest purposes. Insisting 
that the clergy, whatever denomi- 
nation they belong to, should be a 
learned class, the Scotch do their 
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utmost to enable them to live as 
gentlemen should live. It is as- 
suredly not in Scotland, but in far 
richer England, that we hear of 
starving curates, and starving 
Dissenting ministers. 

Scotland has immense tracts of. 
barren soil, and the inhabitants of 
such tracts are compelled to be 
frugal: but frugality is surely a 
virtue, not a vice. 

Then, till lately the Scotch never 
knew what poor laws and pauperism 
mean. They were unfamiliar with 
the gangrene which—eating deeper 
and deeper into English existence 
—threatens to devour England 
altogether. Animated by an in- 
domitable spirit of independence, 
they made, as they still make, thrift 
the foundation of more godlike 
virtues. But because the Scotch 
are a thrifty and the English a 
thriftless people, are we to call the 
Scotch a mean people? Would it 
not be better if the thriftless Eng- 
lish imitated the thrifty Scotch ? 
Is it not thrifty people who alone 
can be generous, who alone are 
beneficently generous? And is it 
not thriftless people who alone are 
really mean? For when, from 
improvidence, their resources are 
exhausted, there is no shabbiness, 
no servility, to which they are not 
willing to stoop. In small things 
very saving—as judged by an 
English standard—for this reason, 
and this only, the Scotch are 
branded as misers. There are very 
generous Englishmen, very generous 
Scotchmen; very mean Englishmen, 
very mean Scotchmen; and there 
the matter ends. But let the Eng- 
lish cease to confound thriftlessness 
with generosity, either in their 
public or in their private affairs. 

The Irishman’s joke that farth- 
ings are coined to enable Scotch- 
men to be generous, though few 
can do meaner things than the 
Trish themselves, is quite as good 
as Sydney Smith’s joke that it 
requires a surgical operation to 
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make a Scotchman see the point 
and pith of a jest. Scotchmen are 
all shabby animals, it seems, and, 
poor creatures, they have not the 
faintest sense of humour or wit! 
In vain the Scotchman thunders 
forth his guffaw, that Homeric 
laugh, that laugh of the gods; he is 
a dull beast, and we have the 
authority of Sydney Smith for so 
regarding him. 

There once was a man called 
Smollett, who wrote the most 
humorous novels in the English 
language. But then they cannot 
be humorous, for Smollett had the 
misfortune to be a Scotchman! 

There once was a man called 
Burns, who wrote lyrics, which for 
passion and pathos, as far transcend 
all other lyrics, as the dramas of 
Shakespeare transcend all other 
dramas. This man is likewise 
popularly believed to have had the 
rarest wit and humour. Delusion! 
pure delusion! was not Burns a 
Scotchman? And is not that 
enough to decide the matter ? 

There once was a man called 
Walter Scott. His novels, besides 
a hundred other charms, are thought 
to be characterised by a sterling 
and abounding comic clement. Pre- 
posterous prejudice! How could 
Walter Scott, as a Caledonian of the 
Caledonians, be anything but a 
dullard? How could he either 
laugh, or make others laugh ? 

There once was a man called 
Michael Scott, who wrote two 
books, called The Cruise of the 
Midge, and Tom Cringle’s Log, 
which have such variety of merit 
that it is difficult to know what in 
them most to laud. But no one 
can read them without laughing as 
he has seldom laughed before. 
What a blunder, and what folly to 
laugh! What right had Michae} 
Scott to comic power? Could it 
justly be named comic power, see- 
ing that Michael Scott was a native 
of Glasgow ? 

There once was a man called 











John Galt, who published many 
books, far too many. But some of 
his novels, such as The Entail, 
which Byron read three times, and 
warmly praised, have achieved 
more than a transient reputation. 
In The Entail and in Galt’s other 
novels, the humour has often been 
eulogised as of a very original kind. 
Yet, as an Ayrshire man, like 
Burns, how could Galt be endowed 
with the comic faculty ? 

Passing over Aytoun, recently 
dead, Moir, the author of Mansie 
Wauch, and a host more, let me 
ask whether there is not living at 
this hour, in Chelsea, an old man 
of seventy-three, called Thomas 
Carlyle? Let me ask whether he 
is not at the head, not only of 
English contemporary literature, 
but of all contemporary literature ? 
In pictorial vigour Thomas Carlyle 
stands entirely apart. But next to 
his splendour and strength, and 
skill as a painter, nothing has 
usually struck readers more than 
the prodigality of a humour which 
has a purely Scottish source. 

I confess at once that the Scotch 
cannot relish certain kinds of 
humour—cannot relish banter and 
plays upon words, all the small 
beer and small fry of humour, any 
more than the English can relish 
French esprit. The Scotch detest 
the manufactured wit which during 
the last twenty years has become 
so fashionable, and they find a 
comic periodical, with its antics 
and grimaces and slang, and Cock- 
ney jokes and Cockney rhymes, 
very ghastly indeed. They like a 
huge meal of the jovial and the 
jocular, and not teaspoonfuls of 
smirk and smut and_ twaddle. 
However, it pleases Cockney scribes 
to say that the Scotch have no wit 
and humour; and as the Cockney 
scribes are very important per- 
sonages in their own eyes, we are 
bound to believe them. There has 
not, indeed, for ages, been any real 
quarrel between the English and 
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the Scotch; but the narrow Scotch 
provincial spirit and the impudence 
and flippancy of the Cockney 
scribes are perpetually at war. 

No Scotchman, who is both just 
and generous, does not gladly con- 
fess that Scotland owes infinitely 
more to England than England 
does to Scotland. I speak not now 
of the union of the two nations 
under one sceptre, and of the simply 
material advantages thence flowing 
to the smaller and poorer country ; 
I allude to spiritual and intellectual 
treasures. If Scotland has given 
a hundred fold to England, Eng. 
land has given a thousand fold, 
nay, ten thousand fold, to Scotland. 
We have had no men in Scotland 
equal to the Englishmen of the 
Elizabethan period—those men of 
antique mould who yet shone with 
a modern beauty. In Scotland we 
have had no great artists, no great 
actors; and John Home, with his 
Douglas, is almost our solitary 
dramatist. But if Scotland had 
possessed the breadth and boun- 
teousness of England, it could have 
been of no use to England. It is 
impulse which the Scotchman flings 
into the bosom of English sluggish- 
ness. An impulse rushing from 
Scotland two centuries ago began 
the mightiest of English revolu- 
tions, and left, as the trace of its 
advent and presence, hundreds of 
Presbyterian congregations. An 
impulse rushing from Scotland in 
the shape of the two Jacobite 
rebellions enormously helped to 
consolidate the British empire. An 
impulse rushing from Scotland in 
the shape of James Watt began a 
new era of British industrialism. 
An impulse rushing from Scotland 
in the shape of Adam Smith de- 
clared the theory and prepared the 
practice of the most salutary com- 
mercial freedom. An impulse rush- 
ing from Scotland in the shape of 
David Hume moulded and modified 
the whole of English, the whole of 
modern philosophy; and Thomas 
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Reid, Dugald Stuart, Thomas 
Brown, and lastly, Sir William 
Hamilton, have all left their mark 
on English, on European thought. 
For a hundred years England can 
scarcely be said to have had any 
philosophers worthy of the name 
who were not Scotch, or of Scotch 
origin, including James Pringle 
Ferrier, James Mill, and John 
Stuart Mill. The Scotch philo- 
sophers are not very profound, nor 
very original, but they are exceed- 
ingly acute, and the acutest of 
them all was David Hume. 

It was from Scotland, from her 
Jacobite and other ballads and 
songs, and above all, from the won- 
drous outpourings of the Ayrshire 
ploughman’s genius, that the trans- 
formation of English literature 
came, which was carried to perfec- 
tion by Byron and Scott. Though 


Blair and Lord Kames may. not be 
thought much of as critics now, yet 
they were excellent heralds of a 
philosophy of criticism. The great- 
est judge that ever sat on the Eng- 


lish bench was Lord Mansfield, a 
Scotchman; and it was perhaps 
Lord Mansfield who made the 
English bench such a noble repre- 
sentative of justice. The greatest 
pleader that ever appeared at the 
English bar, Erskine, was a Scotch- 
man; and how much of its renewed 
life did the English bar owe to 
Erskine? There were no reviews 
worthy of the name till the Edin- 
burgh Review, no magazines worthy 
of the name till Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine started into existence. The 
Edinburgh Review still holds its own, 
and Blackwood’s Magazine still occu- 
pies a foremost place. 

How dead the pulpit was, till, 
first, Thomas Chalmers, and then 
Edward Irving restored to it its 
pristine supremacy! And when,— 
more recently, the pulpit needed re- 
Juvenescence,—Robertson, of Brigh- 
ton, who had a Scottish name, and 
Scottish blood, and Scottish earnest- 
ness, performed the task. How 
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Macaulay aided in leavening and 
fashioning our contemporary litera- 
ture, you all know. Macaulay was 
the son of a Scotchman, the grand- 
son of a Scottish clergyman. What 
Ruskin has been as a critic on Art, 
you all know: Ruskin is a Scotch- 
man’s son. What Thomas Hood 
was, as a humorist, a poet, a pas- 
sionate champion of the poor, you 
likewise know. Thomas Hood was 
a Scotchman’s son, and received 
the chief part of his education in 
Scotland.. From the Orkney Islands 
came the father of Washington Ir- 
ving, the first American who really 
wrote so well as to gain the position 
of aclassic. Far be it from me to 
say that Scotland did everything. 
I merely wish to say that it did 
much ; that it was eminently what 
I have called it, a vitaliser. My 
claims for Scotland are modest 
enough, and have nothing in com- 
mon with a vulgar and noisy pro- 
vincialism. The relation of Scot- 
land toward England merges into 
the large question of centralisation 
and decentralisation, and their kin- 
dred. Whatsoever is a beautiful 
birth from the womb of nature, we 
should not mutilate. Often the talk 
about culture and civilisation, and 
centralisation, and the rest of it. is 
very empty talk. I should like to 
see the English empire possessing a 
far more intense unity than it now 
possesses, but a unity arising, not 
from uniformity, but from multi- 
plicity, and as far removed as pos- 
sible from the dead level of France. 
All social and political evolution 
should keep as remote as possible 
from theories and theorists: but it 
should idealise as much as Nature 
idealises. Hence the English fashion 
is the right fashion of social and 
political growth, and the French is 
the wrong. As long as unity is in- 
tensified, and in order that it may 
be intensified, we should have infi- 
nite variety,—natural variety. The 
evil of revolutions is far less in the 
misery they cause than therein: 
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that by them the infinite variety, 
the natural variety, is swept away. 
Into Ireland, for example, you could, 
by peaceful or by violent means, in- 
troduce a far more solid, sedate, and 
plodding race. But would this com- 
pensate for the poetry which the 
Irishman carries, as atmosphere 
and rainbow with him ? 

Now, in discoursing on Scottish 
characteristics, I have not been 
actuated by the childish desire of 
proving that Scotland is the Garden 
of Eden. I am a thorough Scotch- 
man,—full of Scotch prejudices, and 
by no means free from Scotch super- 
stitions. But I trust I have not the 
slightest tincture or taint of Scot- 
tish provincialism. Bayle said, that 
the perfection of a history was that 
of being disagreeable to all sects :— 
and if the perfection of a lecture is 
that of being disagreeable to every 
one present, I am sure I am more 
likely to succeed than any man I 
know. Still, I have a very definite 
idea, and I have a logic of my own. 
A German author once wrote two 
quarto volumes on an ancient ink- 
stand. If I were to do the same I 
should have the inkstand before 
me; but I should have in my mind’s 
eye an ideal inkstand, too. On the 
one hand, I detest many things in 
my countrymen, the Scotch; on 
the other, I see many things in my 
countrymen, the Scotch, which it 
would be well for the English if 
they discerned and appreciated. 
When I hear a vulgar Scotchman 
talking nonsense about Scotland, I 
am inclined to strangle him ;—when 
I hear a voluble Cockney scribe 
sputtering idiocies about Scotland, 
I feel still more inclined to strangle 
him. 

The most self-seeking men, the 
vulgarest men, the wickedest men 
I have ever known were Scotch- 
men: the men of the tenderest 
heart, of the most generous nature 
I have ever known were likewise 
Scotchmen. What then am I to 
love, and what am I to hate? The 
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Scotchman is height, without depth 
or breadth; the Englishman is 
breadth without depth or height, 
Every Scotchman has a character ; 
few Englishmen have. The Scotch 
move in masses because each indi- 
vidual atom has a conscious and 
sympathetic consanguinity with the 
atom near it; the English move in 
masses—because Bill would rather 
go with Jim and Bet than with Joe 
and Sal. But the Englishman is in- 
comparably the larger and rounder 
mass—is in himself a planctary 
system, while the Scotchman is 
only a planet or a comet. Breadth 
is more than mere height; though 
the ideal man and the ideal nation 
should combine height, breadth, 
and, depth. But, as the English- 
man has breadth and the Scotch- 
man height, the depth may come 
from the marriage of the Scotch- 
man’s height and the Englishman’s 
breadth with the depth of the far 
East. The worst thing is—that the 
English are disposed, from being so 
very broad, to sit still. The Scotch- 
man therefore comes and disturbs 
their luxury as sedentary animals. 
Some twenty years ago, General 
Tom Thumb and the famous singer, 
Lablache, lodged in the same hotel 
in Paris. Lablache had a French 
father, an Irish mother; he was 
born at Naples, and he died when 
humming a favourite English air. 
Life to him was a banquet, and 
fun revelled on his lips, and danced 
in his eye and in his veins. He 
occupied one floor of the hotel, 
General Tom Thumb occupied the 
floor immediately above it. One 
day a visitor to Tom Thumb was 
introduced into the room where the 
ponderous and portly Lablache was 
sitting: ‘I thought you were a 
little fellow!’ said the visitor, who 
had never seen Tom Thumb. ‘ Yes, 
yes,’ said Lablache ; ‘ but when one 
is at home, one takes one’s ease, 
one expands.’ Now, England is a 
sort of exaggerated Lablache; it 
takes its ease, it expands; but it 
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forgets that it may sit so long, 
taking its ease and expanding, that 
it cannot rise. Bless then the 
Scotchman and the Irishman who 
compél the Englishman to stand up, 
to walk, and even to run. If the 
Englishman, wishing to be polite, 
said to the Scotchman and the 


Irishman, as was once said to cer- 
tain small angels who were all head 
and wings: ‘Take a seat, gentle- 
men,’ they might reply, as the 
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small angels replied, ‘ We have not 
wherewith.’ They are obliged to 
go on flying, rejoicing that they 
have heads and wings, wherewith, 
if they can do no other effective 
work, they can at least rouse from 
his slumbers the sluggish giant, 
the Englishman. Let the slumber- 
ing giant be grateful instead of 
angry, and let him start up in his 
massiveness and majesty, and con- 
quer the world. 
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THE GREATEST WONDER. 


T cannot be thought wonderful 
that I, who sang The Greatest 
Force (vide Fraser for March) should 
endeavour to embalm The Greatest 
Wonder of our social sphere. 

Great Britain is a great country, 
and the people a great people. Deny 
it who dare. 

Italy may beat us in singing, 
France in cooking, Prussia in read- 
ing and writing, and so forth; but 
we can shout far louder than the 
Italians, can dress roast beef and 
plum-pudding better than any 
Frenchman; and, when we have 
matured our national system of edu- 
cation (which we have been so long 
busy in talking about), and taught 
our roughs their proper lessons, we 
may defy Prussia to hold the candle 
to us in educating the people. And 
with all the rest of the world we 
can boldly compete. With Danes 


in drinking, with Dutch in smoking, 
with Swiss in over-reaching, with 


Germans in gambling, with Greeks 
in speculating, with Turks in taking 
our own way, with Russians in bit 
by bit extension of empire, and 
with Yankees in boasting. 

And yet with all these advantages, 
the Greatest Wonder of the age 
appears to be the entire absence of 
common sense and simplicity in the 
legislation of our prosperous and 
gifted land! And this condition of 
things presents a curious and some- 
what intricate and perplexing pro- 
blem. As there were mighty men 
before Agamemnon, so have there 
been mighty men since ; and as there 
were wise men (seven at least are 
mentioned) in ancient times, so, as- 
suredly, there have been wise men 
since : for wisdom’s ways, even then 
so high and dry, have not been 
stopped, although considerably al- 
tered and less devoutly sought and 
perambulated than in the days of 
yore! And it is very naturally so; 
for the progress of civilisation has 


not only multiplied the routes, and 
diversified the objects, and varied 
the travel, but complicated the whole 
to such a degree, that the bustling 
crowd cannot tell what to make of 
it, and only stick to thecommon rule, 
‘every one for himself.’ The diffe. 
rence is prodigious. 

In the earliest ages, for example, 
there were only two religions, 
Deism and Pantheism; and the 
Pantheists did not quarrel about 
their gods or their worship. Baal 
or Osiris, or Jove, or Obi, it was all 
the same to the crass multitude. 
The priests directed what to do and 
pay, and occasionally sacrificed a few 
co-religionists pour encourager les 
autres. Now, thanks to Progress, 
we enjoy a superabundance of re- 
ligious creeds on the grand scale, 
and an innumerable succession of 
sects, every one full of faith in itself 
and prone to quarrel with, denounce, 
and victimise every other, of an 
equally obstinate and pugnacious 
creed, 

And the same agreement holds in 
respect to law. There were of old 
onlytwo classes concerned in legisla- 
tion—rulers and subjects, generally 
equivalent to tyrants and slaves. 
There were no ‘Peoples,’ no inter- 
mediate classes to disturb the even 
tenor of their oppression and sub- 
mission. Here and there, and now 
and then, clever schemes were de- 
vised to amend the deplorable order 
of human degradation, but with 
little effect, substituting the Many 
for the One, and the tyranny un- 
abated ! 

In like manner we may go 
through all the conditions and pur- 
suits of life, and see how entirely 
all have been changed.. In the 
struggle for wealth or power, in 
the cultivation of the arts or sciences, 
in the investigation of the secrets of 
nature, or the mysteries of mind, 
the field has been enlarged beyond 
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measure, and the topography ex- 
plored by endless numbers of the 
competent and incompetent alike ; 
which creates more error and con- 
fusion, than it leads to perspicuous 
discovery, and resulting order. 
Thus, too, if we look at what is 
called the third learned profession, 
we find the same divergence of the 
new world from the old. With the 
diffusion of luxury, there have 
sprung up many diseases unknown 
to elder times. Perhaps we might 
suppose that nerves were so little, 
if at all, referred to in the pharma- 
copoia of Galen, Aisculapius & Co., 
merely because nervous disorders 
had not yet become fashionable, and 
their origin, of course, was not 
sought for in the medical practice 
of the period. Previous to that 
stupendous Water-cure, the Flood, 
men lived to a remarkable old age ; 
but, even after that fatal event, the 
longevity of the human race far 
exceeded ours, notwithstanding all 
our skill and boasted specifics. We 


‘need not mention other desolating 
maladies of which there is no trace 
in antiquity, and which we may 
therefore challenge as our own, in 
this most adv anced and best and 
most improved of all possible crea- 


tions. A very slight glance has 
shown us that flesh is still heir 
to a sufficient portion of ills, and, 
being sensible of the fact, we turn 
to consider the means which have 
been adopted to mitigate or extir- 
pate them. To use the phraseology 
of the day, as civilisation has pro- 
gressed, and brought with it a cer- 
tain number of novelties, varying 
from the inconvenient to the de- 
structive, our progenitors have tried 
their hands at mending matters ; 

and we ourselves cease not to be 
loudly clamorous, desperately busy, 
and de plorably inventive for reform 
in every br anch of national or social 
growth, where a canker can be ob- 
served, or, it may be, only imagined 
or suspect ted. And the ereat | mis- 
take appears to lie in the supposition 
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that for every fault in the vast and 
multitudinous complications of cir- 
cumstances, there could be found a 
certain remedy; and thus affairs 
have been carried on till we are 
forced to confess that the remedies 
are worse than the diseases, even in 
corpore vili! The calumny against 
the tinker in mending the kettle is 
a type of the truth with regard to 
the tinkering of legislation, and a 
precious anomaly has been made of 
it. ‘The perfection of human reason,’ 
as it is affirmed by the ablest law- 
yers to be, has, at any rate, made a 
sad mess and havoc with human 
intelligence and action, in a very 
great number of cases. As my Lord 
Dundreary remarks, ‘How can a 
fellow understand it?’ Yet every 
man is bound to do so, for ignoran- 
tia non eacusat. And, if this be sooth, 
what excuse can be offered for a 
Lord Chief Justice, for example, 
who cannot determine the question 
laid before him, but calls in three 
other judges, in banco, as they style 
it, to help him to a right conclusion ? 
But then, again, there may be a divi- 
sion of two Solons interpreting one 
way, and two interpreting another 
(some poor inexcusable Ignorant bit- 
terly paying for all this), and one 
yields so.that three may agree and 
pronounce, or the four, failing to 
untie the knotty point, or fearing to 
cut it, send it up to a still higher 
court, which court, after due delibe- 
ration and cost, refers it to the House 
of Lords, where, as there are only 
half a dozen old law peers, it may 
be finally decided by a majority of 
the whole House, a tribunal con- 
scientiously ignorant of the merits 
of the case, and, consequently, quite 
impartial. Or one of the Supreme 
Courts may differ in judgment from 
another of equal authority (a fact 
at this moment) and afford a pretty 
choice for suitors and their at- 
torneys. 

Nor is it less pitiable to hear a 
judge, in pronouncing a judgment, 
lament that he must do so according 
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to law, and that he is sorry for the 
unfortunate litigant, who happens 
to have justice and equity on his 
side, when legislation is against 
him! The construction and ad- 
ministration of the law is invested 
in a very powerful body—many of 
the most acute in talent, and culti- 
vated in intellect—and yet the sys- 
tem is what we see. It seems 
strange that none of these great 
minds have been able to correct 
the blundering and cope with the 
wrongs which they cannot but de- 
plore. Has the warping in their 
legal training perverted some, and 
the prejudice of superiority, accu- 
mulating wealth, and fostering am- 
bition, blinded others? Be it as it 
may, it has not occurred to our 
legislators to render law intelligible, 
but, on the contrary, to approve of 
it in its most puzzling inflictions ; 
like the attorney in L’Estrange’s 
poem, The Counter-Scuffle, who, 
though immured in gaol, bravely 
stands up for the honour of his pro- 
fession, exclaiming : 
For this is law, and this is it, 
Which makes us here, in prison sit ; 
And grounded is in Holy Writ and reason! 
Now, though this grounding may 
be true, and you may thereupon kiss 
the book without danger of perjury, 
it does not follow that the super- 
structure raised upon it partakes of 
the simplicity of the foundation. 
On the contrary, the labour in vain 
course to find for every why a 
wherefore has egregiously failed. 
Looking at the multitude of new 
contingences that have been pushed 
into existence through the absolute 
necessity of mutable things, it is 
clear that the attempt to stop every 
hole, strengthen every flaw, fill up 
every crack, remove every obstruc- 
tion, qualify every action, alter 
every twist, and remodel every 
real or imaginary imperfection suc- 
cessively as they appeared on the 
surface, must have resulted in the 
monster legislation, the injurious 
effects of which we every day wit- 
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ness and lament. It is no comfort 
to read the Act which repeals the 
Act which set the question at rest, 
and no pleasure to drive a coach 
and six through the latter, after 
gathering information from seven 
hundred volumes ranged round 
three sides of the room called Law 
Library. The sole recommendation 
I can allege for the system is, that 
by establishing a great lottery and 
cherishing games of chance, it lays 
open a comprehensive and interest- 
ing field for the development and 
gratification of the spirit of gam- 
bling—a spirit acknowledged to be 
inherent in and congenial to the 
appetites of human nature, ergo, 
proper to be provided for by law. 
Q.E.D. 

How far it may be possible yet 
to try back on the brevity of our 
ancestors, and how to do it, are 
considerations of deep importance, 
and occupy the earnest study of 
many distinguished thinkers. For- 
fend! that I should meddle with 
them in my lighter lucubrations. 
But I will just trim my tiny lamp 
to show my own way in the dark. 

When King James I. reigned in 
Scotland, the Scottish Parliament, 
as I have seen the report, passed 
the following Act: 

WUhoasoeber fisheth on the Sabbath 
Bay, shall be whipped; 
that is to say, flogged! And it 
would seem as if the law, though 
so curtly promulgated, had been 
very effectual; for the holiness of 
the Sabbath Day is still more rigidly 
observed and enforced in Scotland 
than in any other quarter of the 
globe, Geneva not excepted. Other- 
wise, who could fancy that legisla- 
tion or law-making, and pleasantry 
or wit, have the same sort of souls? 
But come we to the converse—the 
laws of individualism, particulari- 
sation, and definition to fit every 
chink and leave no chance of es- 
cape. Of course, it would be ren- 
dered penal to fish on the Sabbath 
(and a few aliases about fast days, 
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&c.) with rod, net, line, spear, lister, 
creel, or other device, in any sea, 
river, canal, pond, lake, loch, reser- 
voir, brook, stream, burn, rivulet, 
ditch, &c. &c. &c., and surely the 
minute amplitude of the injunction 
must strike terror into the hearts 
of transgressors. And so it does. 
Two prosecutions of offenders take 
place, and Serjeant Somebody and 
Q. C. Somebody-else are retained 
for the defences. It is likely to go 
hard with the culprits. Fine and 
imprisonment, either or both, appal 
them. All their hopes and their 
gua‘, (i.e., guineas marked on their 
briefs) are concentrated in the 
forensic fame of the learned Ser- 
jeant and the eminent Q.C.; nor 
are they disappointed, for the One 
demonstrates that the fishing 
charged was committed with a 
pocket-handkerchief in the endea- 
vour to ladle out a few sticklebacks, 
and the Other, that his client fished 
only in the Firth (say of Forth), 
which was neither a sea nor a river, 
nor anything else within the verbi- 
age of the Act, as the pocket-hand- 
kerchief was not a line, nor a net, 
nor a spear, and could not be 
punishable within the meaning of 
this very circumstantial prohibition. 
And so, under the direction of the 
learned judge, the jury, especially if 
special, acquit the innocent and 
persecuted offenders ! 

It may be that some readers will 
say, We have heard this subject 
seriously discussed (ventilated, as 
the slang has it), and as no good 
has issued from the gravest treat- 
ment, it is absurd to expect 
any benefit from plausible sugges- 
tions rather familiarly thrown out, 
which solid arguments have failed 
to elicit. One cannot be sure. 
Sometimes a little arrow can pene- 
trate where a spear could not be 
thrust; sometimes a slight cane may 
operate appropriately where a heavy 
bludgeon could only do harm, in 
attempting the redress of griev- 
ances. 
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Holding this view, I will venture 
to proceed with my bits of bamboo, 
and, whether by shooting or hit- 
ting, say my say upon our common 
and criminal laws and their ad- 
ministration. And yet more: as it 
is generally admitted, that to find 
fault without at least some small 
hint touching amendment, is a very 
unprofitable duty, I will undertake, 
after my own method, to offer on 
the altar of my country, at any rate 
certain novel notions towards re- 
formation and improvement. 

Our common law pretends to re- 
gulate the business of all trades. 
Let us take shop-keeping as involv- 
ing one of its most important ob- 
jects. Its text discourages bare- 
faced cheating, discountenances 
fraud, and denounces punishment 
for every wrong-doer and impostor. 
Practically it is fast asleep all the 
while. It has warned the unwary 
and left them to take care of them- 
selves. A few injured individuals 
mayrush in and undergothe trouble 
of awakening it, and learn by ex- 
perience that after all their pains 
and patience, there are many loop- 
holes for escape, or the only reward 
of a successful vindication of Justice 
is considerable expense, and great 
loss of time. In short, the law, as 
administered, exercises little or no- 
thing of its powers for investiga- 
tion, prevention, or control, and 
when appealed to, is as uncertain 
as a borealis’ blink—ever shining 
and changing, nobody can tell for 
what purpose. 

It would not be desirable to urge 
a general charge of sheer dishonesty 
against the trade of the metropolis, 
but, without going into minutia, 
it is a palpable truth, so lax is the 
whole moral system, that from Hyde 
Park Corner to farthest Whitechapel, 
it is difficult, even with money un- 
restricted, to purchase any article 
wanted, in a pure unadulterated 
state, or even in the condition nomi- 
nated by the seller. That coffee is 
not Mecca, that butter is not Dorset, 
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that tobacco is not Havana, that 
wine is not port nor, that sherry, 
that beer is nearly innocent of malt 
or hops, that alcoholic mixture is 
poison (which law should order to 
be marked on the bottles) ; and 
the same with manufactures, that 
velvet is not Genoa, that silk is 
not Lyons, those garments are not 
woollen, but shoddy, that linen is 
half cotton, and—but the catalogue 
is inexhaustible! There is no need 
to dwell upon the notorious fact 
that the traffic is scandalously cor- 
rupted; and further, that the mal- 
practices have become so customary 
as to sear the consciences of a very 
numerous and indispensable class 
in the nation. And if we diverge 
into the narrow street, lanes, courts, 
and other bye-ways, where the lower 
middle and poorer classes have to 
buy their sheer necessaries of life, 
we are utterly shocked by the uni- 
versal prevalence of gross imposi- 
tions, injurious alike to economy 
and health. 

But if bad begins, worse remains 
behind. Haste to get wealth so far 
indirectly, as we have indicated, 
leads to serious aberrations from 
the right path; but it becomes 
more and more atrocious when 
combined with false weights and 
measures. Therein it is that the 
poor sufier most, paying besides, 
as they do, the highest prices for 
the most shameful materials. 

In the days of yore (vide the Liber 
Albus recently published from the 
Guildhall Library), every dealer in 
comestibles was subject to the 
direct regulations and control of 
the magistracy. The most minute 
observances were enforced, and very 
severe penalties inflicted upon every 
transgressor. The very shapes and 
sizes of the houses or buildings in 
which trades were carried on were 
duly prescribed, surveyed, and kept 
to order; whilst such premises as 
shops, ovens, cellars, and ware- 
rooms were arranged even to the 
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hours and manner of using them, 
and publicly showing their contents, 
One kind of wine must not be in 
the same cellar with another. The 
bread must be baked at such an 
hour of the morning. Nor fish 
could be received and exposed for 
sale, nor butcher’s meat brought to 
market, nor tavern nor eating-house 
served, except under special regula- 
tions and constant surveillance. 
That system would not do for our 
day. It was even too hard upon the 
rogueries of the Norman and Plan- 
tagenet, and Tudor times ! 

Consequently an amelioration took 
place, and the mostgalling restraints 
were modified or removed. The 
baker was permitted to live in a 
house such as he liked, and such a 
roof over it. The wine merchant 
might store rich wine of one sort 
with inferior wine of another vin- 
tage in the same cellar—which was 
not so before; but there was no 
blinking of the questions of false 
weights or measures. On the con- 
trary a certain tribunal was revived 
from the Saxon era and remodelled 
with an adequate staff of officials, 
to look into and maintain a check 
upon these iniquities. It was called 
Courr Leet, and acted so efficiently 
that Shakespeare might well put it— 
Who has a breast so pure, 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets and law-days, and in session sit 
With meditation lawful ? 
But with this Court the seasons for 
vigilance have passed away, and its 
shadowy operation been limited to 
partial raids now and then, as trivial 
in their results as those in another 
rather obsolete court, viz. that of 
Pie Poudre, and as little feared by 
the guilty, who are usually fore- 
warned of the unwelcome visit, and, 
if caught flagrante delicto, scarcely 
more than censured in a neighbourly 
manner for their accidents or mis- 
takes ! 

Now to the redress of the de- 
grading and disgraceful grievance ? 
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can no restraint be put upon the 
consuming evil ? Could not the 
wholesome principles of this Court 
be embodied in a simple law, and 
placed under the jurisdiction of a 
National Minister of Justice? We 
possess the power and exercise the 
rights of interference. There is 
precedent in the Custom House, 
which, if it cannot impede all, hin- 
ders many a sinister job. There is 
precedent in the Excise, which 
far too weakly applies itself to the 
frustration or correction of poison- 
ous impositions. I say, let there 
be a Grand Court Leet, with a head 
above suspicion, and a sufficient body 
of competent, well-paid inspectors ; 
extend their duties to fraudulent 
adulterations, as wellas to the tricks 
of trade with weights and measures, 
and add public exposure and loss 
by the destruction of the wrongous 
instruments, to the punishments of 
paltry fine or nominal imprison- 
ment. I shall enter into no sta- 
tistics to demonstrate the immense 
amount of saving which would re- 
sult from this palpable course of 
action, but I will venture to guess 
that, for awhile at least till mat- 
ters were mended, it would go far 
to disburden the country of the 
levies for penitentaries, penal set- 
tlements, and poor rates! And 
when the time has been reached 
wherein the bona fides between man 
and man, dealer and purchaser, 
came to be recognised as, after all, 
the most profitable rule, there would 
neither be the poverty nor distress 
to relieve, which existed before 
these, their proximate and irre- 
sistible causes, pervaded the realm, 
and especially its splendid, opulent 
and luxurious capital! For a few 
years indeed shopocracy would suf- 
fer great change, but in the end with 
the entire community in a bettered 
condition, how much happier it 
would be in partaking fairly of 
the general blessing. The noto- 
riously lax morality which prevails 
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in the shape of lesser dishonesties 
made common by usage, would: be 
kept at least withinnarrower bounds. 
My suggested remedy may seem 
a jest; and I have only attempted 
to expound it in a tone sayouring 
more of levity than of labour; but 
let us fancy that some good may 
possibly be eliminated even out of a 
few fragments of imaginings, how- 
ever desultorily thrown together. 
The great subject of the criminal 
law, with its farces, pantomimes, 
spectacles and tragedies, I am not 
disposed to treat in a different 
spirit nor indeed at so much 
length. Its effeteness and hazard- 
game are enough to condemn it to 
all rational minds, and the quips 
and. cranks with which it is in- 
fested are enough to render it as 
ridiculous as it is obnoxious. At 
the present day, it is to be hoped 
we have arrived nearly at the maxi- 
mum of criminal outrage. Crime 
has risen to so exalted a degree as 
to have begotten servile admiration 
How 


and wide-spread sympathy. 
cruel appears the Italian denuncia- 
tion of those ‘who have ceased to 
be men and ought to be treated as 


wild beasts!’ Not so in England. 
In England alone are crimes of the 
deepest dye regarded with morbid 
interestand sought to be extenuated. 
Insanity is evoked as an apology 
for murder ; distress as one excuse 
for arson; gold watches and dia- 
mond breast-pins (certes, efflores-: 
cences of civilisation) as wanton 
temptations to garotte- prompting 
starvation! In no other country 
on the face of the earth are judges, 
secretaries of State and rulers ha- 
rassed with appeals on behalf of 
convicted felons. Everywhere else 
the law has condemned and the law 
is left to deal with them. Not so 
with us. The most atrocious crimes 
attract the greatest efforts of the 
most zealous petitioners and stirring 
friends, till, presto! it is difficult to 
distinguish which is criminal and 
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which judge! Is it a wonder that 
whilst this curse of uncertainty 
prevails every species of guilt is 
encouraged ?—from pocket handker- 
chiefs to assassination—from pick- 
ing and stealing fingers to knives, 
life-preservers (odious mockery), 
and revolvers. 

And we seem to have darker 
prospects before us. The maxim 
that union is strength has descended 
to the lowest of the residuum of our 
human strata. We have gangs of 
thieves and robbers now combined 
in such numbers as to entitle them 
to the rank of conspiracies. The 
roughs, also, have come to be con- 
sidered as a recognised organisa- 
tion, ready to be called upon and 
employed on all public occasions 
where their services can be effec- 
tually co-operative. Their educa- 
tion and drill are all but complete. 
The roughs have therefore become 
a social power, establishing a con- 
spicuous and growing policy among 
our national institutions. As a 
nucleus in reserve to recruit bur- 
glars, garotters, and other hardy 
villains, they may at all times be 
depended upon, and as leaders in 
the mobs assuming for the nonce 
the appellation of the People, their 
professional turbulence and impar- 
tial action are generally acknow- 
ledged to achieve exceedingly strik- 
ing effects. 

Looking forward to the more 
comprehensive and irresistible force 
of this new application of the or- 
ganising device throughout every 
relation of society, and supposing 
some possible alleviation of the im- 
pending tyranny, it may be useful 
to cast a glance at the existing 
legal counter-action, its abortive 
expedients, its enormous cost. For 
the Italian definition of fere nature, 
we have an overwhelming supply 
of lions, tigers, hyenas, wolves, and 
their congeners (leaving the smaller 
genera of depredators out of the 
question, though the provision for 
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them is also very expensive) in the 
forms of murderers, house-breakers, 
robbers, child-slayers, garotters, 
chloroformers, and a fearful etcetera 
of brutal criminals, all of whom are 
on their conviction rather comfort- 
ably caged and fed at the expense 
of the country. The tax-payers pay 
dear for their wild beasts. Without 
going into the wide field of statis- 
tics (in a paper like this), it may 
be asserted that the sum total of 
outlay extorted from the community 
by this drain, is literally prodigious, 
and beggaring beyond aught that 
even an apparently monstrous esti- 
mate would cover. As Sterne took 
his starling, let us take our hyena, 
a single felon out of his cage, say 
of the age of twenty-five, convicted 
of a cruel murder, and see the sym- 
pathiser’s machinery set to work to 
save him from the gallows and get 
his sentence commuted to penal 
servitude for life, and that again 
liable to remission for unfathomable 
reasons fallacious or fanatical. His 
maintenance, on moderate calcula- 
tions of life and food, will reach 
to from 700l. to 10001. Now enrol 
the number of such felons so treated 
at every sessions every year, and 
reckon what a menagerie you can 
boast of at the cost of your annual 
hundreds of thousands of sterling 
money ! 

As in the preceding question of 
the common law, so would I (with 
all admissions as to the grand effi- 
cacy of serious purpose and elabo- 
ration) venture to hint a random 
speculation on the criminal juris- 
prudentia. For I am modest enough 
not to proclaim my ‘little game’ to 
be a perfect panacea and grand 
philanthropic scheme for the refor- 
mation of convicts, enabling them 
to provide for their own necessities, 
and opening wide the way for them 
even to high estimation, opulence, 
and rank. Yet, such it is, and be- 
nevolent gaol chaplains and ticket- 
of-leave dispensers may read and 
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hide their diminished heads. A 
more humane and able Foreign 
Minister than Lord Clarendon could 
not be found, and to him I would 
commit the accomplishment of my 
lan. 

I would enter into alliances with 
as many African kings or rulers 
(under other sovereign titles) as I 
could. As for example, with Queen 
Werkeis or Queen Monkeat, or 
whoever may be the successor of 
the Abyssinian Theodore, at Mag- 
dala, to receive from England, say 
ten or twenty capital convicts per 
annum, free of expense, and landed 
conveniently for an escort await- 
ing them from her majesty. They 
would be marched into the in- 
terior at once, and, knowing (as 
we do to our cost) how much 
African monarchs value the ser- 
vices of European prisoners, we 
should be secure that they would 
treat the talents of these spoilt 
children of industry and civilisa- 
tion, however damaged and dete- 
riorated, with every degree of high 
consideration. They would keep 
them fairly for what they were 
worth to them, and the cleverest 
might mount in the African scale. 
They would realise their deserts, 
which is exactly what we could 
not, or dislike to, afford them at 
home. In like manner and on simi- 
lar terms, Kassai, King of Tigré, 
might have an annual batch of a 
dozen of our tigers; and Obié the 
chief, might dispose of seven or 
eight more. No doubt but that the 
sagacious princes of the wild tribes 
on this part of the continent would 
be glad to take more off our hands, 
in proportion to their territories. 
Shoa might have five ; Booroo Book- 
shoo, of Godgain, six ; the nameless, 
of Enderta (brother to our friend 
Tigré’s wife), as many; he of Da- 
oort (near Magdala), three or four, 
as his realm is but small; for the 
Zoullas spread around, any number 
we could spare, leaving a sufficient 
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export for the Gallas (congenial 
name), from King Wagham Go- 
baze to the poorest of the Wedju 
and Wolla tribes. 

But should the tempting pro- 
spects opened to our felons by this 
new mode of emigration lead to an 
increase of crime, so weakly checked 
by transportation and penal slavery, 
we might readily look farther, and 
to any extent, to other quarters of 
the African continent. Timbuctoo, 
with its magnificent lake, would 
rejoice in cargoes of Thames pirates, 
educated below London bridge. The 
Ashantee kingdoms would absorb 
any amount of manslaughterers and 
irreclaimable desperadoes, and evil- 
doers, whose notions and practice of 
free action are inconsistent with the 
abused sense entertained in our 
land of limited liberty. Finally, we 
might conclude a special treaty with 
the absolute King of Dahomey, for 
his entertainment of convoys, as the 
market ranged, of convicts found 
guilty of infanticide, and a propor- 
tion of the brutes (not men) who 
maltreated their wives, or other 
unfortunate wretches of the sex, till 
death would be a happy relief from 
their suffering. Of such our Daho- 
metan ally might make most appro- 
priate use in his way, by incorpo- 
rating the females in his regiment of 
Amazonian semi-breasted guards, 
and placing the males under their 
command as scavengers, and strict 
military discipline about the fe- 
minine camps or barracks. This 
might answer a convenient end on 
the spot; and, of course, all our 
other consignments would be as- 
sorted according to the circum- 
stances of the case. 

As all the sovereigns throughout 
Africa, are despots with unquestion- 
able and unquestioned powers of 
life, death, sacrifice, fetiche immola- 
tion and royal ‘ custom’ butchering 
thousands at a single festival ; there 
can be no doubt their imported sub- 
jects would be taught better beha- 
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viourthan their preceding biography 
might anticipate; they would teach 
the natives many serviceable im- 
provements, in return for the great 
care which would be taken of them- 
selves. They might, indeed, make 
their minds up to make the best of 
their destiny. 

I have no more to say. 


My plan 


is thrown out for discussion, and [ 
claim no greater merit than a cer- 
tain dramatic captain who boasted 
of killing twenty at a bout, and 
‘ twenty 


more, kill them _ too,’ 
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‘twenty more, kill them too,’ till he 
had killed them all off, ‘ by compu- 
tation.’ So have I disposed of all 
our desperate characters and vile 
criminals by computation! If suc- 
cessfully adopted, I may hope for 
a Statue of Gold, in acknowledg- 
ment of my having put an end to 
the greatest wonder, and restored a 
golden age to the British Empire, 
more valuable than all the auriferous 
deposits now so plentifully dis- 
covered all over the face of the 
earth. 
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CONCERNING DEPRECIATION: WITH SOME THOUGHTS 
ON DISLIKE. 


URIOUS, indeed, are the means 
by which human beings place 
themselves as on a platform of su- 
periority to their fellow-creatures. 
Sometimes the belief in their supe- 
riority to their fellow-creatures is a 
belief altogether peculiar to these 
human beings themselves. Some- 
times it is shared by their wives, 
and by a humble follower or two. 
Sometimes it is generally accepted 
by a community, less or greater. 
But in any case, you may have re- 
marked that the reputation of some 
men for being superior persons, 
rests mainly upon their persistent 
habit of depreciating every one else. 
Once upon a time, I was in a 
country bookseller’s shop, convers- 
ing with the country bookseller. 
He was a man about fifty, and he 
dealt in many things. He did not 
know much about the various edi- 
tions of books; and if you had de- 


sired to buy from him any volume 
costing more than half a crown, you 
would have had to wait till he 
ordered it from the distant city. 
Yet he was a rather intelligent 


man. It chanced that we spoke of 
a neighbouring clergyman : a some- 
what sour and self-sufficient person. 
‘Ah,’ said the bookseller, ‘he is 
a wonderful man that! He is a 
very superior man! Do you know, 
if I were to give him a book this 
afternoon, a big book; and if he 
were to be here again to-morrow, 
and I were to ask him if it was a 
good book ; he would say No.’ 
Here the bookseller ceased. I 
said nothing ; but as I turned over 
the volumes on the counter, I deeply 
thought. I saw, for one thing, that 
the bookseller thought it wonderful 
that a man, in the course of several 
hours’ reading, should be able to 
form some estimate of a book. But 
I saw that this was a small matter 
with him. It was plain he would 


not have thought his friend so supe- 
rior a person if he had said the book 
was good. But when the friend 
said the book was bad, he was set on 
high. The admirer of a book might 
admire it as a humble learner from 
it, who could not in any way have 
written it himself. But the con- 
temner of a book takes the place of 
a judge. He looks down upon the 
poor author from a loftier elevation. 
He conveys, implicitly, by his con- 
demnatory sentence, that he could 
easily have done a great deal better 
himself. 

I felt that the country bookseller 
was a representative man. He set 
forth, in his simple-minded declara- 
tion of the superiority of his friend, 
the average feeling of a great multi- 
tude of people. Many there are who 
say, They are wonderfully clever fel- 
lows who review books in such and 
suchan eminent periodical. Wonder- 
fully clever! When you ask them 
if a book is good, they say No. 

It was on the depreciation of a 
book that my old acquaintance the. 
bookseller founded his estimate of 
his friend as a superior person. But 
of course depreciation conveys the 
like implicit suggestion of supe- 
riority in all other things as well as 
literary criticism. When a man 
decries another’s scholarship: spe- 
cially when he decries the scholar- 
ship of a man who in his position 
ought to be a scholar ; of course the 
simple mind has an awe-stricken 
sense that the vilipender must him- 
self be a very ripe and good scholar. 
And perhaps he may be so: but 
then perhaps he may not. Whena 
man says of another, ‘Oh, he isa 
man of no family:’ ‘he has risen 
from the ranks ;’ and the like: you 
naturally conclude that your in- 
formant has the blood of the How- 
ards in his veins. It is nearly 
certain it is not so. Yet there is the 
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singular delusion in many minds, 
that to stand by the aristocracy on 
all occasions will make one aristo- 
cratic. When a young lady who 
sings tells you of some rival singer, 
that she has no cultivation, or no 
ear, or no voice, the association of 
contrast is instantly at work. The 
depreciator seems to step upon the 
pedestal whence the depreciated has 
been thrust down. 

Ido not suppose that all depre- 
ciation is intentionally dishonest. 
Of course, there is a just and honest 
depreciation. You may say a thing 
is bad, because it is so: and you 
see it is so; and it is your duty to 
say so. And even where the thing 
is not bad, you may honestly think 
it so. Your taste may not lie in 
that direction. And it is unques- 
tionable that there are things which 
unless you heartily like them, you 
will dislike most heartily. Or you 
may so deeply envy or dislike the 
person you are estimating, that were 
he good as Howard and bright as 
Shakespeare, you would see no- 
thing in him but what is stupid and 
wicked. Acute envy and hatred, 
too, sometimes give a very keen in- 
sight into character ; and help you 
to hit the blot which is really there, 
though no one ever saw it until it 
was discerned by your eagle yet 
jaundiced eye. But there is a great 
deal of depreciation which has not 
even the sad honesty of that hatred 
which can honestly see no good in 
the hated persons. Such deprecia- 
tion does not state the true estimate 
of the depreciator ; but the estimate 
which he would wish others to 
form. And it is plainly so, when 
you support your depreciatory esti- 
mate of any human being by mis- 
representing him, and what he has 
said or done. If you, telling the 
country bookseller that the book is 
bad, adduce as proof how bad it is 
that the writer says in it things 
which you know quite well he does 
not say: if you, anxious to show 
how unsound is a rival theologian, 
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asseverate that he declared that sin 
is quite right when what he said was 
that sin is quite wrong: then it is 
to be feared that you must be trans- 
ferred from the class of ingenuous 
depreciators, merely ambitious and 
envious; and take your rank with 
evil speakers, liars, and slanderers. 
You may indeed think that you are 
lying in the cause of truth, because 
the rival theologian is truly un- 
sound, and the book attacked is 
really bad. And you may find 
people who will approve your manly 
conduct. But ordinary souls, not 
sophisticated, or perhaps imper- 
fectly enlightened, may probably 
regard you as a contemptible ca- 
lumniator—that is, if they find you 
out. Yet you can always wrap 
yourself in your integrity; and 
think that many people will not 
find you out. And you need never 
retract a falsehood, however clearly 
brought home to you. 

There are folk who can never 
look at any one else, at any one 
(that is) in their own walk of life, 
without some latent reference to 
themselves. They instantly insti- 
tute a comparison. And this intro- 
duces a disturbing element, which 
makes their estimate of the other. 
person of no value. They are look- 
ing on the other person through 
spectacles strongly tinged with 
green; perhaps with yellow. If 
you desire to form a sound and 
right estimate of any one whose 
work is the same as yours, or who 
may be regarded as a competitor 
for the same kind of standing, you 
must for the time forget yourself 
altogether. The most inappreciable 
reference to yourself will entirely 
vitiate the estimate formed. But 
there are people who have it not 
in them to form an impersonal and 
unselfish estimate of another. They 
never think that the other man is 
six feet high, or seven, as the case 
may be; but that he is so many 
inches taller or shorter than they 
are, They never think that the manis 
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a very clever man, or a very stupid 
man; but that he is not so clever 
as they are, or stupider than they 
are. Such are the human beings 
who are discontented unless they 
are recognised as cock of the walk. 
They can bear no brother near the 
throne. In selecting their asso- 
ciates, they do not want equal com- 
panions but humble attendants. I 
have known one or two eminent men 
who eschewed the society of their 
equals ; and greatly affected that of 
their intellectual inferiors, who were 
very inferior indeed. But then the 
inferiors kept on talking to the 
eminent man without cease about 
himself: his views, influence, pro- 
spects, enemies and persecutors. 
They ceased not to set before him 
butter in a somewhat shabby dish. 
And that made up for everything. 
Then there are men who, though 
possessing good ability, have ambi- 
tion on a scale far beyond their 
ability. Their ambition prompts 
the desire to step up farther than 
their ability enables them to step 
up. And as they find they cannot 
themselves step up, they judge that 
it will come to the same thing to 
make others stand down. Thus 
relatively, if not absolutely, they 
think to hold the place they want. 
Poor are the manifestations of such 
a spirit, I have known human 
persons who, in commending the 
doings of any one outside their own 
family, would never go beyond Nor 
BAD. They never would say a kind 
or encouraging word to any one 
{outside their own family) about 
anything he had done. They would 
admit merit, indeed, in people who 
could never come into any com- 
parison with themselves, Being 
preachers, they would cordially 
commend a writer of comic songs. 
Being authors, they would com- 
mend an old gentleman’s prowess 
in the hunting-field. That did not 
interfere with the general glorifica- 
tion of the greatest number, which 
(as is well known) is number one. 
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And they would even praise a man 
in their own walk after he was 
dead, of whom they never had said 
a good word while he was living. 

It follows necessarily from having 
a self, that we see everything out of 
the windows of our own soul. And 
these windows are never entirely 
achromatic. They always cast 
something of their own colour on 
all things and all people we see. 
But a worthy person will not con- 
sciously permit this : and with such 
a one the disturbing element is re- 
duced to a minimum. You know 
the hearty fashion in which an emi- 
nent person is praised by a good 
man, who never evens himself to 
the like eminence. You know how 
grudgingly the eminent person’s 
eminence is admitted by another, 
who enviously thinks himself de- 
serving of at least as much praise. 
In the first case, the windows of the 
soul are uncoloured by the thought 
of self. In the second they are 
deeply tinged by it. 

Then while some people think to 
exalt themselves by depreciating 
others, there are those whose pur- 
pose is somewhat different. They 
don’t want to be exalted. All 
they want is to be allowed, without 
any great scandal, to keep some 
place for which they are wholly 
unfit, with its material advantages. 
They have, somehow, been pitch- 
forked into a position which they 
hold in horrible inefficiency. They 
do its duty worse than it ever was 
done by mortal man. But they 
think to divert attention from their 
own incapacity and uselessness, by 
an arrogant depreciation of other 
people: possibly by an arrogant 
depreciation of all humankind, spe- 
cially of all political leaders, of all 
eminent orators, of all popular 
writers. This goes down with 
some people. It comes to be 
thought that the incapable folk can- 
not be so incapable, or they would 
not talk so big. Odd they may be; 
but surely they cannot be block- 
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heads, but rather eccentric geniuses. 
And as for their work, they must 
be doing it not miserably ill, but 
only very queerly. And efficiency 
may coexist with queerness. 
Among the circumstances which 
lead human beings to honestly look 
down on their fellow-creatures, 
there are some, the rationale of 
whose working it is hard to under- 
stand. All one can say is, that 
certain effects appear to follow cer- 
tain causes; but how, no mortal 
knows. There can be no question 
that if you are driving a very swift 
horse, which easily passes all other 
equipages on a country road, your 
heart will be filled with pride; and 
you will be aware of a temptation 
to despise the people you overtake 
and pass by. By passing, let it be 
understood I mean overtaking, and 
in that sense passing. It is com- 
paratively easy for even a very 
sluggish steed to pass the very 
swiftest, provided the two are going 
in opposite directions. But if you, 
driving a thoroughbred in a light 
trap, were to drive out of a market 
town at four o’clock in the after- 
noon of a market day, going towards 
your home which is five miles off, 
and were to overhaul in rapid suc- 
cession a whole lot of farmers, 
jogging along in their dog-carts 
drawn by heavy cart-horses at a 
clumsy trot, why in the name of 
Glory should you be proud? Yet 
you will be so: unspeakably elated. 
Bright may be the summer after- 
noon: thick and green the trees: 
smiling the fields: and sweet the 
distant views here and there: but 
all these wijl be set aside for the 
time, as you and your man-servant 
sweep by the poor jog-trotters. 
Now, an analogous case of unrea- 
sonable self-exaltation shall here be 
described. Have you not remarked, 
that men who write a very obscure, 
transcendental, and unintelligible 
style, are strongly disposed to look 
down on all their fellow-creatures ? 
Specially do such tend to despise 
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men who write clear and compre- 
hensible English. Why should it 
be? Yetit is. Every one knows 
those in whose discourse, spoken or 
written, there is that which tends 
to awe those whom it does not in- 
furiate. Among those whom it 
infuriates let this writer take his 
place. There are processes of 
thought with no discernible co- 
herence: reasons which appear to 
have no earthly bearing on the 
question they are adduced to prove: 
large principles laid down in flat 
contradiction to common sense : 
and all this is done in an obscure 
and affected style, which no ordi- 
nary person can understand. And 
then the irritating fact is, that this 
transcendental talker or writer, who 
it is plain does not know what he 
would be at, and who is following 
no connected thread of thought, has 
exactly the insufferable air of supe- 
riority which you have seen in the 
man driving the horse whose easy 
trot is at sixteen miles an hour. 
He is elated; puffed up; contemp- 
tuous ; calmly depreciatory of all. 
He fancies he is one of the higher 
order of intellects; and that he 
has got a great deal of the higher 
cultivation. He wrongly imagines 
that all this balderdash is the 
exercise, the free exercise, of the 
speculative intellect, which is the 
highest manifestation of the power 
of the human mind. In fact, he 
has merely the power of talking 
nonsense. And itis wonderful how 
many could develop that power if 
they tried. Of course, you see why 
the transcendental man looks down 
on the intelligible. There have 
been great men who were obscure: 
I am obscure: therefore I am a 
great man. The water to whose 
bottom it is hard to see is deep: 
you cannot see to the bottom of my 
talk: therefore it is deep. In fact, 
it is merely what Scotch people 
call drumly. 


There is nothing more certain 
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than this: that the wise man, being 
unduly depreciated, will take it 
quietly and without complaint. He 
may think that people around him 
ought to think of him more highly 
than they do; but he will remember 
that nobody ever gained by whim- 
pering that he is not appreciated. 
Of course, there are unappreciated 
men and women: persons with 
faculties and accomplishments en- 
tirely beyond the comprehension of 
those among whom they live. If 
their powers and merits be real, 
their day will come. I have entire 
confidence in the ordering of Pro- 
vidence. We have all known such 
as had in them great makings, who 
were set in life where they could 
do little more than stand and wait : 
or the finely tempered blade has 
even been set where it was called 
to do, sadly and not very well, the 
work which the rude hatchet would 
have done efficiently and cheerfully. 
But the good time comes: perhaps 
after long waiting. Let not the 


swan, meantime ranked as an ugly 


duck, lose heart. And it is likely 
that there were those things about 
the swan, which made it very need- 
ful that many takings-down should 
take the conceit out of it, before it 
should be allowed to find its place. 
Before honour is humility: there is 
no more fixed general law: though 
it has its exceptions. And it is a 
fine thing to be reckoned far below 
your level, yet diligently to go on 
with your work. Under those con- 
ditions, you will do the best work 
you will ever do. The discipline 
is painful: but it is by painful 
discipline that human beings are 
brought to what is morally their 
best. No really noble nature was 
ever refined by unvaried success 
and happiness. A good bath of 
depreciation is a bracing thing, if 
you have stamina to stand it. It 
may kill you altogether: but if it 
do not kill you, you will come out 
of it strengthened, sweetened, so- 


bered, humbled. And what we all. 


( 


need, is strength, sweetness, sober- 
ness, and humility. 

If the taking down which comes 
of depreciation be a blessing, it is 
comfortable to think that a great 
many people get a great deal of it. 
There are many, who are made to 
feel, many times every day, that 
nobody thinks much of them ; and 
that nobody wants their services in 
their peculiar walk. There is a 
street, a noble street, a long street, 
in this world. There is a broad 
pavement on one side of it, along 
which multitudes of men and 
women go. On the other side are 
gardens: at intervals there is a 
succession of cab-stands, where are 
many cabs. As you walk along that 
street, if your eye is turned towards 
the cabstands across the way, many 
cabmen eagerly hold up their whips, 
surmising that you are looking for 
a cab, and each desirous that you 
should employ him. Let me say, 
that when you come to be well 
acquainted with various cabmen, 
you will find how exactly like your- 
self they are, and will sympathise 
with them more completely: then 
you will learn how exciting and 
nervous work it is to be all day 
eagerly watching for shillings. 
This by the way. As the philoso- 
phic thinker walks that street, and 
sees the eager whips held up, the 
reflection will arise, All human 
beings are holding up their whips. 
They are all on the stand, waiting 
to be taken. We ask our brothers 
of the earth to give us leave to toil. 
And they will not take us from the 
cabstand: they will not employ us. 
I do not say it by way of complaint, 
or of accusation: it is nobody’s 
fault: it is the inevitable law of 
this great universe. But I say it 
is disheartening to hold up the 
anxious whip, and find no one wants 
us. Itis weary work to stand all 
day in the market-place, because no 
one has hired us: thinking of the 
hungry little mouths at home, 
whose supper depends on our 
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getting something to do. A young 
fellow is called to the bar. He gets 
some little chamber in an out-of- 
the-way corner of the Temple: his 
name, painted on the door, is as his 
whip held up: in most cases held 
up in vain. When a number of 
girls, arrayed in splendour, are seen 
sitting at a ball on long forms set 
against the wall of the apartment, 
who can fail to think of the cabs 
on the stand? It is an unhappy 
association, but inevitable. Iwonder 
how the less attractive of their sex 
can go to such places. They are 
subjected to a host of petty morti- 
fications from which they might 
quite well keep free. The fairer 
maidens are in great request: their 
lists are speedily filled up: while 
the sweetest temper, the best heart, 
the most thoughtful head, being 
combined with homely looks, may 
leave their possessor unsought: 
slighted by a pack of vacuous block- 
heads. So with a poor preacher, 
with no influence to help him to a 
living: and the writer abides in a 
country in whose National Church 
no influence whatsoever could help 
a poor preacher to almost any living. 
By a poor preacher I mean a bad 
preacher. Many are the slights and 
mortifications which that poor fellow 
must bear. Vulgar and coarse- 
natured persons will not conceal 
how little they think of him. Even 
the most polished and sympathetic 
will (when possible) avoid going to 
hear him preach. Indeed, there are 
(strange to say) polished and sym- 
pathetic souls who will (when pos- 
sible) avoid going to hear even a 
very good preacher. The normal 
impression of a sermon in many 
quarters is of something to avoid, 
if at all possible. And I have re- 
marked that men, who are them- 
selves very good preachers, are 
especially impatient of hearing any 
one preach except themselves. To 


themselves, indeed, they will listen 
with pleasure for a great length of 
Indeed, I have come to think 


time. 
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that it is an essential characteristic 
of the born preacher (who may be 
a good preacher or a bad one) that 
he never wishes to hear any one 
preach except himself. The faculty 
of preaching excludes the faculty 
of hearing: water cannot be 
both running out and running in 
through the same pipe: and in the 
matter of sermons some minds are 
receptive and some productive. 
There remains a third class, a large 
class, of minds which in this re- 
spect are neither the one nor the 
other. 

The cases of the barrister and 
the clergyman are cases in which a 
human being’s bread and butter 
depend upon his being favourably 
appreciated, at least by some. And 
where favourable appreciation is 
lacking, the mere sense of mortified 
vanity is gradually lost in the 
graver sense of failure in life. And 
the sentimental vanishes in the 
presence of the substantial. Yet in 
the absence of the substantial, the 
sentimental bulks solidly, and weighs 
heavily. Social depreciation, though 
a sentimental grievance, is keenly 
felt as a grievance, by many people 
who have conquered the substantial 
rewards of life. After a man has 
made a fortune and bought an 
estate, the next question to be 
settled is, How the neighbouring 
landed people will receive him? 
Shall he ‘be willingly received into 
the charmed and (in its own judg- 
ment) aristocratic circle? Shall he 
be wholly excluded from it? Shall 
he, bit by bit, by many efforts, after 
many slights, through long time, 
establish his footing in the face (if 
the figure may be allowed) of the 
cold shoulder? The like questions 
will fall to be decided as regards 
new-comers to a district, who are 
not rich, and can buy no estate. 
There are people who will consider 
whether or not they shall know 
their parish clergyman otherwise 
than professionally: and whether 
they shall know his wife and 
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daughters. And the clergyman and 
his wife, possibly better born and 
very likely better educated than 
many of the landed people round 
them, may have to live under the 
cold shade of successful merchan- 
dise, not to say of aristocracy. 
Once, in Ethiopia, a man of genius, 
incumbent of a certain parish, 
wherein dwelt a magnate of the 
earth, was kept by the magnate as 
at the end of an extremely long 
pole. The man of genius was not 
good enough for the magnate’s 
familiar acquaintance. But time 
brings its revenges: and after some 
years of this depreciation, the man 
of genius was found quite worthy of 
the friendship of a person as much 
bigger than the magnate as the 
magnate was (socially and conven- 
tionally) bigger than the man of 
genius: the person, in fact, who 
can make a duke. To prevent mis- 
take, I think it right to add that 
this happened several centuries ago. 
I have known, in a rural district, a 
quarterly reviewer magnificently 
patronised by a retired tradesman 
who talked about his Ouse and his 
Hoaks. Now, in every case wherein 
a poor but cultivated gentleman is 
contemned by richer folk about 
him, there is exactly one course to 
follow. That course is to say and 
do in the matter just nothing what- 
soever. Ignore the whole thing: 
there are worthier things to think 
about, in this world. It is incon- 
ceivably petty, it is decidedly 
vulgar-minded, to take the position, 
Why don’t you visit me? I am as good 
Whenever any one talks 
about being as good as such another 
person, it is all wrong. That is 
not the tack, at all. If people don’t 
choose to know you, it just cannot 
be helped : cannot be helped by you. 
The loss, perhaps, is their own: 
perhaps it is not. And the blame 
is that of nobody in particular. It 
comes of the entire social system of 
an old country, not entirely delivered 
from feudal ideas ; though assuredly 
VOL, LXXIX,—NO, CCCCLXXII. 
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in the process of being very rapidly 
set free from them. The writer is 
a Tory, but a democratic Tory ; and 
a very hearty admirer of the Right 
Hon. John Bright. If the words 
of honour now prefixed to his name 
are to be understood in their gram- 
matical meaning, they are about a 
thousand times as applicable as in 
the case of ninety-nine out of every 
hundred who have hitherto borne 
them. 

Yes: don’t chafe under contempt. 
Take it all quietly. To chafe will 
do no good: it will do decided 
harm, in ways too many to be here 
indicated. And I have beheld the 
day of redress come. I have seen 
the tables turned: turned com- 
pletely upside down. But as the 
parson in contempt had taken it 
quietly, so the parson in excelsis 
bore his triumph meekly. He had 
been little depressed, and was not 
unduly exalted. I have known, 
indeed, an instance in which old 
scores were exacted to the last 
farthing: where Kobinson Crusoe 
and Friday having exactly changed 
their places, Friday’s foot went 
down pretty heavily on Robinson’s 
neck. It would have been better 
otherwise. Still, with what mea- 
sure you mete, it may chance that 
it shall be measured to you again. 

Thinking of appreciation, let this. 
be said. 

People who have failed of reach- 
ing an important place in life, or 
who have not yet reached it, are 
ready to think that if they had once 
got the place they wish for, alk 
would be right with them. There 
can be no greater mistake. After 
a man has been put in an important 
place, then begins his great task. 
This is to keep his place: to 
approve himself worthy of it. I do 
not mean by this, to do his work 
efficiently and well: that is taken 
for granted. What I mean is, that 
the man set in the important place 
has before him the difficult task of 
taking his right position: keeping 
LL 
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himself from being pushed down 
from it: from being presumed upon 
by people round. Having gained 
his place, he has still to conquer 
his position. And this is not to be 
done by one great outburst of self- 
assertion; or even by making it 
conspicuously apparent, for once, 
that you are fit for the work to be 
done. It must be done by a constant 
keeping up of your true position : 
by a quiet but resolute, judicious, 
and unceasing preventing of others 
from encroaching on you : by show- 
ing yourself in a hundred ways, on 
a hundred occasions, strong enough 
for the place. The fact that two 
men have held the same office, does 
not in the least prove that these 
men held the same position in life. 
The titular rank and legal authority 
of the Lord Chancellor or the 
Home Secretary remain the same, 
whatever individual men be Chan- 
cellor or Home Secretary: but 
inillions of miles apart may have 
been the actual position and esti- 
mation of two successive Chancellors 
or Home Secretaries. One may be 
magnificently equal to his work and 
master of his situation ; and gifted 
with the magical art of making 
every one feel it, without taking the 
least apparent means to make 
people feel it. Another, without 
being conspicuously too weak for 
his work, may yet make all men 
know that he is a man to be pre- 
sumed on: to have his authority 
trenched on: to have gratuitous 
advice offered him. Whenever any 
new person is put in any place, high 
or low, from a parish clergyman, 
professor, or schoolmaster, up toa 
chief justice, prime minister, or 
monarch, a great many people are 
straightway on the alert to discover 
whether he is equal to his place, or 
superior to it, or inferior to it. A 
great many people are ready to 
make a little snip at the outer edges 
of his power : to very slightly tread 
on just the hem of his garment : -to 
seek to edge themselves into the 
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possession of just an inch or two of 
the ground he ought to fill. Ser- 
vants, specially faithful and good 
servants, of many years’ standing, 
perseveringly try it on: try to en- 
croach: and it must be distinctly 
though tacitly settled who is to be 
master. In many cases, the relative 
positions are precisely reversed, 
And for the being who is set in 
authority to hold his place, does 
not imply on his part the smallest 
degree of violence. Quite the 
reverse. Quiet persistence is what 
does it. I never knew so perfect 
order maintained in any academic 
hall, as in the class-room of a 
certain professor, who helped to 
form the writer’s logical mind. 
That eminent man daily presided‘in 
a class-room, filled with some two 
hundred young men. Perfect was 
the discipline! Yet the professor 
was never known to raise his voice. 
There was nothing truculent in his 
aspect. He was a venerable-look- 
ing old man. Yet every one ever 
placed under him felt instinctively 
that there was a being not to be 
presumed upon. And no mortal 
ever tried to presume upon him. 
Yet across the same quadrangle, 
you might have seen a professor 
quite as able, quite as much master 
of his subject, who could sometimes 
hardly hold his class in order even 
by vehement objurgations. You 
see, there’ are cases in which you 
feel you may try it on: others in 
which you are inwardly conscious 
thas you had better not. And the 
size of the animal has not much to 
do with it. A goose is a bigger 
bird than an eagle. But you 
defiantly approach the goose, ex- 
claiming Boo! To the eagle, even 
in captivity, you afford a wide 
berth. 

After a man has kept his place 
for about two or three years, the 
thing is understood. By that time, 
if he has shown himself, in pith 
and in judgment, adequate to his 
place, he will have little more 
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trouble in holding his own. And 
if he have shown himself unequal 
to his place, he will probably have 
been quite beaten and have knocked 
under. Yes, indeed: the self-same 
office may imply two totally dif- 
ferent places, as held by two dif- 
ferent men. When one hears of 
a man being made a bishop or 
archbishop: when all the man’s 
friends are congratulating him on 
his elevation: when a multitude of 
the disappointed are disposed to 
envy him: let us rather sympa- 
thetically think what he has before 
him! Not merely in the way of 
hard work and of onerous responsi- 
bility, but of actual fight for proper 
appreciation. A bishop, indeed, 
may in some cases get off by merely 
looking the thing: but a chancellor 
or attorney-general must be able to 
prove himself so, at any hour. 
Any hour, the occasion may arise 
which shall make it plain to every- 
body whether or not he is the man 
for the place. And his trial of 
worthiness will be a public one, in 
the presence of able critics and 
severe ones. Most miserable is he, 
who holds an important place,— 
and places relatively important are 
innumerable,—and knows he is not 
fit for it. This is far worse than to 
fail of it altogether. No doubt, the 
most unfit never suspect their un- 
fitness. We have seen a self-satis- 
fied dunderhead seated compla- 
cently in the chair which a man of 
genius had wanted. Far from his 
mind was the thought that he 
was the wrong man: though that 
thought was rarely absent from the 
mind of such as saw him. The 


right man, if par negotiis neque 
superior, is often vexed by fears 


that he is below his work. This is 
the disappointment of successful 
men. Keats, morbidly ambitious 
and morbidly sensitive, declared 
that, ‘there is no fiercer hell than 
failure in a great attempt.’ One 
need not talk about hells. that way 
of speaking is hyperbolical. But it 
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may be said, confidently, that to a 
worthy man, there can be no sorer 
trial than to hold a great place in 
conscious unfitness for it. Of 
course, there are those men who 
can do all that with perfect com- 
posure. I wish I had the ordering 
of two or three things in this 
world. I should take the square 
man out of the round hole where he 
has stuck too long; and I should 
put in the round man! 

Let us return to the matter of 
literary criticism. 

It appears to me as though the 
tone of literary criticism, in some 
quarters at least, were becoming 
more arrogant than it used to be. 
There seem to be many men who 
prove their superior intellect and 
discernment in the fashion which 
so impressed the country book- 
seller. And there are many men 
who, in reviewing a book, do it as 
from a very great elevation above 
the author. Now, in very man 
cases, the reviewer is a much abler, 
more thoughtful, and more culti- 
vated man than the author re- 
viewed : but there must be a good 
many instances in which that is 
not so. And sometimes, just to 
give the name of the reviewer, and 
to set it over against that of the 
reviewed, would be a practical re- 
ductio ad absurdum of the criticism. 
Here are two human beings who 
differ in opinion or in taste: all the 
world may judge which of the two 
is the likelier to be right. Of 
course, [ am supposing the criticism 
to be honest: not inspired by env; 
or dislike. And it is quite plain. 
that some criticism is inspired by 
envy or dislike: or at least, by 
honest antipathy. Now, it is 
curious to find a man who was a 
booby at college, under the veil of 
the anonymous, complacently look- 
ing down on the man who was 
senior wrangler, or a double first- 
class: and looking down on him, 
too, just in the field where his main 
strength lies. Yet I have known 
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this, more than once or twice. I 
have known the third-class man to 
say of the first-class man, that his 
writings were fit enough for minds 
of an inferior order. Well, even if 
the senior wrangler be an inferior 
man, it is not for the plucked one 
to look down on him from a higher 
elevation. For if the seniorwrangler 
be an inferior man, what must the 
plucked one be! And, supposing 
the critic to be a man of great 
ability, much greater than that of 
the person he criticises, surely the 
critic should leave that to be dis- 
cerned by the discriminating reader, 
as the discriminating reader per- 
ceives how very much abler and 
better-written is the criticism than 
the specimens given of the work 
criticised. It is certain that the 
person who is always desirous to 
impress upon you that he is a 
gentleman, does a thing in ex- 
tremely bad taste, even if the im- 
pression he desires to convey is 
true. And it seems reasonable to 
say that the taste is quite as doubt- 
ful, of frequently declaring that one 
is a scholar, a well-read man, a very 
able man. Would it be a pleasing 
thing, arguing a good and noble 
nature, were a rich man to assail a 
poor clerk, and say, Here you 
wretched animal: you have only 
eighty pounds a year and I have 
ten thousand: you live in a poor 
house, and I ina grand one: you 
eat bad dinners, while you have not 
the faintest idea how sumptuous 
and costly are those I daily devour ? 
All crowing over an inferior: all 
flaunting in his face the matter as 
to which you are superior to him ; 
is a poor and contemptible thing. 
And this done as to one’s intel- 
lectual attainments and abilities 
seems -to me the very poorest of all. 


‘Tell the fellow I hate him: but 
he has written the finest poem of 
the last fifty years.’ 

That was the message which a 
certain clever man of former days 
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sent to Campbell, when he had 
published Gertrude of Wyoming. 
No opinion is asked of the reader 
as to whether or not that judgment 
was critically just. But let the 
reader mark it. 

‘Tell the fellow I detest him: 
but I know well the value of his 
favourable opinion.’ That was 
Campbell’s reply to the message. 

I relate the facts by way of intro- 
duction to saying, that a great deal 
of depreciation comes of mere dis- 
like: but that dislike (as you see) 
does not always lead to depreciation. 
You may thoroughly dislike a man, 
and yet admit his merits. You 
may have a great regard for a man; 
and yet there may be that lack of 
intellectual sympathy between you 
that you cannot admire his doings, 
sayings, writings. And you can 
never have more certain evidence 
that the friend of whom you are 
fond does not admire you, than you 
have in the fact that honestly you 
cannot admire him. Great mutual 
regard does often prompt to mutual 
admiration: but not necessarily. 
Affection is a thing mysterious in 
its origin. It does not at all come 
naturally of your thinking a person 
very clever. Let us sort this out. 

1. You may dislike a man, and 
therefore think badly of him and 
depreciate him. 

z. You may dislike a man, and 
plainly see that he is very clever 
and his doings very fine. 

3. You may like a man, and there- 
fore think highly of all his doings. 

4. You may like a man, and yet 
hold all his doings very cheap. 

To which let it be added : 

1. You may depreciate a man, 
because you honestly think little of 
him. 

z. You may depreciate a man, 
though you know he does not de- 
serve it, because you wish others to 
think little of him. 

So we have come to the great 
question of Dislike, and the causes 
thereof. 
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I set aside, here, the great and 
just causes of dislike. That a hu- 
man being is false, cruel, malignant, 
unscrupulous: that he has cut an 
unoffending throat: that he has 
slandered those who never did him 
any harm: that by wicked lies he 
has separated friends : that he is lazy 
and good for nothing: that he has 
swindled widows and orphans of 
their little store: that he is a self- 
righteous and supercilious Pharisee, 
given to publicly confessing the 
sins of other men, and cursing 
them under the pretext of praying 
for them: these are reasonable 
causes for moral reprobation, and 
righteous wrath. But I begin to 
doubt whether these are the chief 
reasons of that dislike whichabounds 
in this world. And I propose to 
suggest, for the reader’s considera- 
tion, certain reasons which I have re- 
marked as producing dislike, some- 
times in very keen forms of it. 

A dislikes, or even hates B, be- 
cause B has been successful. Most 
unpardonable is this offence to some 
ignoble natures. And specially if 
A and B were competitors for any 
end whatsoever, and B beat A, 
A, if a mean creature, will hate B 
heartily. 

Of course, this is natural. It 
would not be done if it were not in 
some sense natural. But itis natu- 
ral only as evil weeds and morbid 
growths may be said to be so. It 
is just so discreditable, that only 
the most cynical would confess he 
was actuated by such a motive. A 
would probably declare upon oath 
that his persevering vilification of 
B does not in any degree come of 
this, But A might save himself 
the trouble of so swearing. For it 
1s unwise in any man to asseverate 
about himself and his motives that 
(even if it be true) which no mortal 
will believe. And motives some- 
times lead to action, while the per- 
son led to action is unaware what 
leads him to action. X and Y 
are human beings, both born at 


Toller-porcorum. Both are small 
authors. X has been very success- 
fal; Y very unsuccessful. For a 
long time, Y did as it were lay him- 
self on X’s track, and virulently 
abuse him, not without much pun- 
gent cleverness and some degree of 
truth. Doubtless Y would indig- 
nantly deny that his habitual cry- 
ing down of X came in any mea- 
sure of envy at the success of X: 
but knowing the imperfection of 
human minds and hearts, we may 
well conclude that some measure of 
that unworthy feeling prompted to 
the never-ceasing railing. And the 
fact that Y, whenever he has pub- 
lished a new attack on his early 
friend X, distributes many copies of 
the attack among X’s friends, may be 
explained by supposing that Y feels 
solemnly bound, with whatever pain, 
to do judgment upon a malefactor 
(Judex damnatur cum nocens absol- 
vitur) ; but the thing looks bad. 
And however severely Y shows X . 
up, in the judgment of many he 
much more cruelly shows up him- 
self in each ferocious article. For 
he who makes a public exhibition 
of the envy and hatred and revenge 
which consume his vitals, is surely 
a sorrier sight than the poor lazar 
who presents to public view his 
loathsome sores. And now and 
then we read and hear attacks, 
which show plainly that the person 
who makes the attack is literally 
bursting with spite; often quite 
impotent. 

Then you, if an envious and ma- 
lignant person, do not so much dis- 
like a successful person, even in 
your own walk, if you do not know 
him. You can better bear the suc- 
cess of a total stranger, than that of 
one you know. You do not, some- 
how, realise the exaltation of a being 
whom you know merely as Some- 
body. But when one, familiarly 
known to you, is suddenly taken 
and elevated, you hate him very 
much. And as your hatred does 
harm to nobody but yourself, by all 
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means indulge it if you please. It 
punishes itself, severely. 

It may be regarded as part of 
the great truth of the inexpiable 
provocation of success to some 
minds, that there are those who 
will dislike a man because he lives 
in a handsome house: because he 
drives a pair of horses: because he 
is the possessor of even one tho- 
rough-bred. I have heard of a good 
old lady who was much offended by 
the parish clergyman’s presuming 
to ride such an animal. Had he 
rode a lame old brute, it would 
have pleased her: but there was 
that about the gallant steed which 
aroused her wrath. 

I had prepared a list of causes of 
offence: but on reflection, I forbear 
to give it. The truth is, anything 
whatsoever that a man may look, 
say, or do, may give offence to some- 
body, and arouse that body’s dislike. 
And if you thoroughly dislike a 
human being, that human being 
could not wipe his face but you 
would dislike him the more for it. 
He is in some way set in opposition 
to you: he thinks differently from 
you: he has a high, shrill voice: 
he parts his hair in the middle: 
he is fat, and looks stupid: he 
thinks little of Tennyson: where 
would the list end? And beyond 
all the dislikes which we know to 
be unworthy, and which we know 
might be resisted and put down, is 
that which comes of natural anti- 
pathy. There are things you can- 
not help hating. By the make of 
your individual being you must 
hate them. And it is just the 
things for your hatred of which it 
is impossible to give any reason, 
that you hate the most. The creak- 
ing of a chair rubbing against 
another: the tapping of a spoon 
against a soup-plate: the sound of 
whistling: such little things as 
these are inexpressibly disagreeable 
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to some. And there are physical 
and moral peculiarities about your 
fellow-creatures which have pre- 
cisely the same irritative effect on 
one here and there. You cannot 
get over the dislike. Nothing re- 
mains for you but to keep out of 
the provocative person’s way. 


There is a relative depreciation, 
In this you do not say of a man 
that he is bad. But you fix on 
another man universally recognised 
as bad: and you declare that in 
your judgment the first man is not 
so good as he. 

Let me relate an analogous in- 
stance. An excellent person, con- 
scientiously disapproving of unfer- 
mented wine as a poisonous drink, 
was wont to offer his friends a 
draught of the pure juice of the 
grape, freshly expressed, and void 
of alcohol. Once, he set that plea- 
sant beverage before a friend, a man 
of great amiability and politeness. 
The amiable friend drank, mode- 
rately, of the fluid; and said no 
word of direct depreciation. But, 
as he departed, the repressed feel- 
ing of his heart found vent. Turn- 
ing to his host, he said, ‘ My friend, 
the next time we partake of a bottle 
together, if it is quite the same to 
you, I would rather it should be in 
Gregory’s mixture.’ He added no 
more, but went. And after reflec- 
tion, the entertainer had it strongly 
borne in upon him, that his friend 
had not greatly liked the innocuous 
and unfermented wine. Striking 
instance of refined yet expressive 
depreciation! And who, let me 
ask the reader to consider, would 
again set before a friend that un- 
inebriating cup, when the friend 
declared that (good as the un- 
inebriating cup might be) he would, 
on the whole, prefer to sip the 
wholesome extract of the renowned 
physician ? A. K. H. B. 
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WHIST AND WHIST-PLAYERS.! 


HE laws of Whist, like those 
of Nature before Newton, lay 
hid in night, at all events were 
involved in most perplexing con- 
fusion and uncertainty, when the 
happy thought of fixing, defining, 
arranging and (so to speak) codi- 
fying them, occurred to a gentle- 
man possessing the requisite amount 
of knowledge and experience, and 
admirably qualified by social posi- 
tion for the task. ‘Some years 
ago,’ writes Mr. Baldwin in May 
1864, ‘I suggested to the late Hon. 
George Anson (one of the most 
accomplished whist-players of his 
day) that, as the supremacy of 
short whist was an acknowledged 
fact, a revision and reformation 
of Hoyle’s rules would confer a 
boon on whist-players generally, 
and on those especially to whom 
disputes and doubtful points were 
constantlyreferred. Our views coin- 
cided, but the project was, for the 
following reason, abandoned.’ 

The reason was neither more nor 
less than what has stopped or indefi- 
nitely postponed so many other pro- 
jects for the amelioration of society 
or improvement of mankind, namely, 
the difficulty and trouble to be en- 
countered, with a very uncertain 
chance of success. This reason was 
eventually outweighed by the sense 
of responsibility in the face of a 
steadily increasing evil which a 
decided effort might correct; and 
early in 1863 the legislator of the 
whist-table had duly meditated his 
scheme and made up his mind as 
to the right method of executing it. 
When Napoleon had resolved upon 


1 1. The Laws of Short Whist. 
By J. C. (John Clay.) London: 1866. 


a code, he began by nominating a 
board of the most eminent French 
jurists, whose sittings he was in the 
constant habit of attending, and 
by whom it was article by article 
settled and discussed. Mr. Baldwin 
proceeded in much the same fashion. 
The board or committee which met 
at his suggestion, or (as he says) 
‘kindly consented to co-operate with 
him,’ was comprised of seven mem- 
bers of the Arlington Club, who— 
we might take for granted, were it 
not notorious as a fact—were re- 
nowned for the skilful practice as 
well as the scientific knowledge of 
the game. 

The foundation of the republic of 
Venice may be dated from 697 A.D., 
when twelve of the founders met 
and elected the first Doge. Their 
descendants, gli Elettorali, formed 
the first class of the aristocracy, 
and with them were subsequently 
associated the descendants of the 
four who joined in signing an in- 
strument for the foundation of the 
Abbey of San Giorgio Maggiore. 
The twelve were popularly spoken 
of as the Twelve Apostles, and the 
four as the Four Evangelists. The 
foundation of the republic of whist 
may be dated from its reduction 
under settled laws; and precedence 
such as was accorded to the Vene- 
tian Apostles and Evangelists should 
be accorded to the two bodies of 
gentlemen by whom Mr. Baldwin’s 
suggestions were so effectively car- 
ried out. The seven members of 
the Arlington (who may rank with 
the Apostles) were :—George Ben- 
tinck, Esq., late M.P. for West Nor- 
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folk; John Bushe, Esq. (son of the 
Chief Justice in ‘Patronage’); John 
Clay, Esq., M.P., who acted as chair- 
man; the late Charles C. Greville, 
Esq. ; Sir Rainald Knightley, Bart., 
M.P.; H. B. Mayne, Esq.; G. Payne, 
Esq.; Colonel Pipon. The Resolution 
appointing them is authenticated by 
the distinguished signature of Ad- 
miral Rous. The code drawn up 
by them was transmitted to the 
Portland Club, the whist-club par 
éminence since the dissolution of 
Graham’s, which nominated the 
following committee (who may 
rank with the Evangelists of Ve- 
nice) to consider it:—H. D. Jones, 
Esq. (the father of ‘ Cavendish’), 
chairman; Charles Adams, Esq. ; 
W. F. Baring, Esq.; H. Fitzroy, 
Esq.; Samuel Petrie, Esq.; H. M. 
Riddell, Esq.: KR. Wheble, Esq. 
Their suggestions and additions 
were immediately accepted by the 
Arlington, and on Saturday, April 
30, 1864—it is right to be parti- 
cular—this resolution was proposed 
and carried unanimously : 
Arlingion Club. 

That the Laws of Short Whist as framed 
by the Whist Committee, and edited by 
John Loraine Baldwin, Esq., be adopted 
by this Club. 

(Signed) Bravrort, Chairman. 


So soon as this Resolution was 
passed, the work was done; for all 
the other principal clubs in town 
and country eagerly notified their 
adhesion, and it would be simply 
absurd for individuals to refuse 
obedience. That the Continent and 
the New World will do well to 
follow the lead of England, may be 
inferred from a single point of corm- 
parison. Mr. Baldwin’s Laws of 
Whist are comprised in sixteen 
pages, whereas 284 pages of M. 
Deschapelles’ Traité du Whist are 
devoted to the Laws. Nor is the 
code the only boon for which we 
are indebted to the codifier: he 
has also been the means of eliciting 
what (when it was first published) 
was incomparably the acutest, most 
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compact, and most practical essay on 
the subject, A Treatise on the Game, 
by J.C. (John Clay). It was preceded 
by several works of merit, but its 
improving effects may be traced in 
all recent editions of the best; and 
we have now a literature of whist 
which leaves the habitually bad 
player, male or female, without the 
semblance of an apology. 

Although the large circulation of 
these books would imply general 
study and corresponding advance, 
the effect has been disappointing 
upon the whole. It is quite curious 
to see how many who have made 
whist their favourite occupation 
never rise to the rank of third- 
rate players: how many are utterly 
ignorant of the plainest principles, 
and unprepared for the most ordi- 
nary combinations or contingencies: 
how many are almost always in 
hopeless confusion about their leads: 
how many have not the smallest 
notion why and when they should 
trump a doubtful card, or why and 
when they should lead trumps. The 
Italian who had the honour of teach- 
ing George III. the violin, on be- 
ing asked by his royal pupil what 
progress he was making, observed, 
‘Please your Majesty, there are 
three classes of players: 1. Those 
who cannot play at all; z. Those 
who play badly ; 3. Those who play 
well. Your Majesty is just rising 
into the second class.’ This is the 
outside compliment we could pay to 
@ numerous section of assiduous 
whist-players. Yet, as Lord Chester- 
field told his son, whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well; 
and one would have thought that a 
few hours’ study might be advan- 
tageously bestowed in escaping this 
constantly recurring condition of 
embarrassment, to say nothing of 
the annoyance which may be read 
in the partner’s face, however indul- 
gent or well bred, when he or she 


happens to know something of the 
me. 


This want of proper grounding 
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and training, far from being con- 
fined to the idle and superficial, is 
frequently detected or avowed in 
the higher orders of intellect, in 
the most acute, accomplished, and 
cultivated minds, ‘Lady Donegal 
and I,’ writes Miss Berry, ‘ played 
whist with Lord Ellenborough and 
Lord Erskine. I doubt which of the 
four plays worst.’ Lord Thurlow 
declared late in life that he would 
ive half his fortune to play 
well. Why did he not set about 
it? Lord Lyndhurst and Lord 
Wensleydale were on a par with 
Lord Ellenborough and Lord Ers- 
kine, yet they were both very fond of 
the game, and both would eagerly 
have confirmed the justice of Talley- 
rand’s well-known remark to the 
youngster who rather boastingly 
declared his ignorance of it : ‘ Quelle 
triste vieillesse vous vous préparez! ”! 
It isan invaluable resource to men 
of studious habits, whose eyes and 
mental faculties equally require 
relief in the evening of life or after 
the grave labours of the day; and 
the interest rises with the growing 
consciousness of skill. 

The main cause of this educa- 
tional omission or neglect is the 
rooted belief that whist cannot be 
taught by study or reading, which 
is pretty nearly tantamount to saying 
that it cannot be taught at all; for 
there is no reason why a sound pre- 
cept, orally communicated at a card- 
table, should be less sound and useful 
when printed in a book. Moreover, 
the book hasone marked advantage 
over the oral instructor: it gives 
time for reflection, and does not 
give occasion for irritability. We 
have no elementary schools of whist 
nor paid teachers as in billiards ; 
and a competent amateur, when 
taking his place opposite a lady 
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partner, is almost invariably ad- 
dressed: ‘ Now, pray don’t scold ; 
Ican’t bear scolding.’ In other 
words: ‘I can’t bear to be taught.’ 
Even when a lady requests to be 
told if she plays wrong, the odds 
are that, unless she is resolutely 
bent on fascinating, she will turn 
upon you, if you are simple enough 
to take her at her word, like the 
matron in Celebs who was lamenting 
her own exceeding sinfulness— 

Mr. Ranby: You accuse yourself too 
heavily, my dear; you have sins to be sure. 

Mrs. Ranby (in a raised voice and angry 
tone): And pray what sins have I, Mr. 
Ranby ? 

A critical remark to a male part- 
ner, or an attempt to talk over the 
hand, is frequently met in a manner 
that does not invite a repetition of 
the experiment, although a polite 
inquiry why a particular card was 
played is an implied compliment. 
Mr. Clay speaks with his character- 
istic good sense on this topic : 

‘Talking over the hand after it 
has been played is not uncommonly 
called a bad habit, and an annoy- 
ance. I am firmly persuaded that 
it is among the readiest ways of 
learning whist, and I advise be- 
ginners, when they have not under- 
stood their partner’s play, or when 
they think that the hand might 
have been differently played with a 
better result, to ask for information, 
and invite discussion. They will, 
of course, select for this purpose a 
player of recognised skill, and will 
have little difficulty in distinguish- 
ing the dispassionate and reasoning 
man from him who judges by 
results, and finds fault only because 
things have gone wrong. They will 
rarely find a real whist-player so 
discourteous as to refuse every infor- 
mation in his power, for he takes 





’ To Talleyrand at the whist-table might be applied, with the change of a word, the 
couplet of Pope : 


‘See how the world its veterans rewards, 
A youth of plotting, an old age of cards.’ 
Talleyrand was far from a good player, and, as might have been anticipated, unduly prone 


to finessing and false cards. 
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interest in the beginner who is 
anxious to improve.’ 

But real whist-players will rarely 
take sufficient interest in beginners, 
however anxious to improve, to be 
willing to cut in with them before 
a certain amount of progress has 
been made; and a request for in- 
formation, betraying a want of 
elementary knowledge, might pro- 
voke an answer like Dr. Johnson’s 
to the young gentleman who asked 
him whether the cat was oviparous 
or viviparous: ‘Sir, you should 
read the common books of natural 
history, and not come to a man of a 
certain age and some attainments 
to ask whether the cat lays eggs.’ 
With reference, also, to your own 
immediate interest, you had better 
hold your tongue, or reserve your 
comments till the party has br oken 
up; for the offender will imme- 
diately play worse. 

Books, therefore, are the readiest 
and surest sources of instruction, 
but to begin with books would be 
as absurd as the practice of teach- 
ing Latin and Greek through the 
medium of a Latin grammar. It is 
now admitted that the Hamiltonian 
method of learning languages is the 
best. Acquire a sufficient stock of 
words before meddling with syntax. 
Just so, familiarise yourself with the 
ordinary combinations of the cards 
before venturing on the rules and 
principles which constitute the 
syntax of the game. But in each 
case the syntax is indispensable, 
when the appropriate stage of pro- 
gress has been reached; and the 
whist-player who endeavours to 
dispense with it, unless he is singu- 
larly gifted, will bear the same 
relation to one of the master spirits 
of the Portland, the Arlington, or 
the Paris Jockey Club, that a cou- 
rier or quick-witted lady’s maid who 
had made the tour of Europe, would 
bear in linguistic acquirements to 
the trained diplomatist who speaks 
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and writes French, German, and Ita- 
lian, with correctness and facility. 

It is the same in all things to 
which mind can be applied : theory 
or science should go hand in hand 
with practice. This is true even 
of games of manual dexterity, like 
billiards and croquet, but it is pre- 
eminently true of whist. Nay, we 
shall show before concluding that 
the mere mechanical quality of me- 
mory has far less to do with making 
a fine or even a good player, than 
the higher qualities of judgment, 
observation, logical intuition, and 
sagacity. 

The introduction of short whist 
is thus described by Mr. Clay : 

Some eighty years back, Lord Peter- 
borough having one night lost a large sum of 
money, the friends with whom he was play- 
ing proposed to make the game five points 
instead of ten, in order to give the loser a 
chance, at a quicker game, of recovering his 
loss. The late Mr. Hoare, of Bath, a very 
good whist-player, and without a superior 
at piquet, was one of this party, and has 
more than once told me the story. 

Major A., writing in 1835, says: 
‘Short whist started up and over- 
threw the ancient Long Dynasty 
more than half a century ago,’ 
thus confirming Mr. Clay as to the 
date; but if it started up in the 
eighteenth century, its supremacy 
was not established till far into the 
nineteenth, and many whist-players 
now living imbibed their rudiments 
under the ancient Long Dynasty. 

An illustration in the Antijacobin 
of 1798 goes far to prove that long 
whist alone was present to the 
minds of the distinguished writers, 
Mr. Canning and Mr. Frere: 

Of whist or cribbage mark th’ amusing game, 

The partners changing, but the sport the 
same ; 

Else — the gamester’s anxious ardour 
coo. 

Dull every deal, and stagnant every pool. 

—Yet must one Man, with one unceasing 
Wife, 

Play the Long Rubber of connubial life." 


These high authorities differ as to 


1 The Progress of Man,a parody on Mr. Payne Knight's Progress of Civil Society, 
in which a marked preference is given to the connubial rites or ceremonies of the South 
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the origin: ‘ This revolution,’ con- 
tinues Major A., ‘was occasioned 
by a worthy Welsh baronet prefer- 
ring his lobster for supper hot. 
Four first-rate whist-players—con- 
sequently, four great men—ad- 
journed from the House of Com- 
mons to Brookes’s, and proposed a 
rubber while the cook was busy. 
“The lobster must be hot,” said 
the baronet. “A rubber may last 
an hour,” said another, ‘and the 
lobster be cold again, or spoiled, 
before we have finished.” “It is 
too long,” said a third. “ Let us 
cut it shorter,” said a fourth.— 
Carried, nem. con. Down they sat, 
and found it very lively to win or 
lose so much quicker. Besides fur- 
nishing conversation at supper, the 
thing was new—they were legisla- 
tors, and had a fine opportunity to 
exercise their calling.’ 

Next day (he says) St. James’s 
Street was in commotion: the Longs 
and Shorts contended like the Blues 
and Greens of the circus: and for a 
period it was regarded as a drawn 
battle or a tolerably equal contest : 
but the old school became gradually 
weaker by deaths, and the new 
school, when no longer confronted 
by habit and prejudice, obtained a 
complete victory. The truth is, the 
new game is the better of the two as 
requiring more sustained attention, 
more rapidity of conception, more 
dash, more élan, and giving more 
scope to genius than the old. It is 
the Napoleonic strategy or tactics 
against the Austrian ; or (to borrow 
an illustration from naval warfare) 
it may be compared to Nelson’s 
favourite manceuvre of ‘breaking 
the line.’ Those who maintain the 
contrary, must maintain that the 
second half of the old game (when 
it stood five to five) was less criti- 


Sea Islands over those of Great Britain 


parody: 
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cal and less calculated for the dis- 
play of skill than the first. At all 
events, the popular decree is irre- 
vocable, and the revolution has been 
rendered more complete by circum- 


stances which are appositely stated 
by Mr. Clay: 


I remember, as a youngster, being told 
by one of the highest authorities, on the 
occasion of my having led a single trump 
from a hand of great strength in all the 
other suits, that the only justification for 
leading a singleton in trumps was the hold- 
ing at least ace and king in the three re- 
maining suits. He spoke the opinion of 
his school. That school, I am inclined to 
believe, might teach us much that we have 
neglected, but I should pick out of it one 
mun alone, the celebrated Major Aubrey, 
as likely to be very formidable among the 
best players of the present day. He was a 
player of great original genius, and refused 
strict adherence to the over careful system, 
to which his companions were slaves. 

But whist had travelled, and thirty or 
more years ago we began to hear of the 
great Paris whist-players. They some- 
times came among us—more frequently our 
champions encountered them on their own 
ground, and returned to us with a system 
modified, if not improved, by their French 
experience We were forced to re- 
cognise a wide difference between their 
system and our own, and ‘the French game” 
became the scorn and the horror of the old 
school, which went gradually to its grave 
with an unchanged faith, and in the firm 
belief that the invaders, with their rash 
trump leading, were all mad, and that their 
great master, Deschapelles—the finest whist- 
player beyond any comparison the world 
has ever seen—was a dangerous lunatic. 
The new school, however, as I well remem- 
ber, were found to be winning players. 


Now what are the distinctive 
features of the new school, its 
essential principles, its merits, and 
its defects? Unluckily, the great 
master, Deschapelles, did not live 
to carry out his original plan. He 
has left only a single chapter on 
La Doctrine, entitled, De Impasse 
(Of the Finesse). But his mantle 


. This is alluded to in the preceding lines of the 


Learn hence, each nymph, whose free aspiring mind, 
Europe’s cold laws and colder customs bind— 

Oh! learn what Nature’s genial laws, decree, 

What Otaheite is, let Britain be. 
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has fallen on no unworthy succes- 
sors, and little difficulty will be ex- 
perienced in rendering his system 
intelligible to those who care to 
master it, for it is substantially 
that which all the best players in 
both hemispheres have adopted and 
recommend : 


The basis of the theory of the modern 
scientific game of whist [says Professor Pole] 
lies in the relations existing between the 
players. 

It is a fundamental feature of the con- 
struction of the game, that the four players 
are intended to act, not singly and indepen- 
dently, but in a double combination, two of 
them being partners against a partnership 
of the other two. And it is the full recog- 
nition of this fact, carried out into all the 
ramifications of the play, which charac- 
terises the scientific game, and gives it its 
superiority over all others. 

Yet, obvious as this fact is, it is astonish- 
ing how imperfectly it is appreciated among 
players generally. Some ignore the part- 
nership altogether, except in the mere divi- 
sion of the stakes, neither caring to help 
their partners or be helped by them, but 
playing as if each had to fight his battle 
alone. Others will go farther, giving some 
degree of consideration to the partner, but 
still always making their own hand the 
chief object; and among this latter class 
are often found players of much skill and 
judgment, and who pass for great adepts in 
the game. 


The combined principle was not 
ignored, it was simply undervalued, 
by the old school. What they failed 
to see, and what many modern 
players cannot be brought to see 
yet, is that, with tolerably equal 
cards, the result of the mimic cam- 
paign hangs upon it, as the fate of 
Germany hung on the junction of 
Prince Charles and the Crown 
Prince at Sadowa, or the fate of 
Europe on the junction of Blucher 
and Wellington at Waterloo. Of 
course it is necessary to agree upon 
a common object or system, and this 
again is placed in the clearest light 
by Professor Pole : 

The object of play is of course to make 
tricks, and tricks may be made in four 
different ways: viz. 

1. By the natural predominance of master 


cards, as aces and kings. This forms the 
leading idea of beginners, whose notions of 
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trick-making do not usually extend beyond 
the high cards they have happened to re- 
ceive. 

2. Tricks may be also made by taking 
advantage of the position of the cards, so as 
to evade the higher ones, and make smaller 
ones win ; as, for example, in finessing, and 
in leading up to a weak suit. This method 
is one which, although always kept well in 
view by good players, is yet only of acci- 
dental occurrence, and therefore does not 
enter into our present discussion of the ge- 
neral systems of treating the hand. 

3. Another mode of trick-making is by 
trumping ; a system almost as fascinating 
to beginners us the realisation of master 
cards; but the correction of this predilec- 
tion requires much deeper study. 

4. The fourth method of making tricks is 
by establishing and bringing in a /ong suit, 
every card of which will then make a trick, 
whatever be its value. This method, though 
the most scientific, is the least obvious, and 
therefore is the least practised by young 
players. 

Now the first, third, and fourth methods 
of making tricks, may be said to constitute 
different systems, according to either of which 
a player may view his hand and regulate his 
play. 

This is illustrated by an example. 
The hand of the player with whom 


the opening lead lies is thus com- 
posed : Hearts (trumps), queen, nine, 


six, three. Spades, king, knave, 
eight, four, three, two. Diamonds, 
ace, king. Clubs, a singleton. He 
may lead off the ace and king of 
diamonds (System, No. 1) or the 
singleton in the hope of aruff (No. 3) 
or the smallest of his long suit 
(No. 4) on the chance of establish- 
ing it and making three or four 
tricks in it. In other words, he has to 
choose between the three systems ; 
and the paramount importance of 
the choice consists in its deciding 
the opening lead, by far the most 
important of the whole; as it is 
the first indication afforded to the 
partner. ‘ He will, if he is a good 
player, observe with great atten- 
tion the card you lead, and will at 
once draw inferences from it that 
may perhaps influence the whole of 
his plans.’ 

When the highest authorities, on 
the most careful calculation of 
chances, have laid down that the 
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long suit system is the best, and the 
long suit opening has become the 
received method of carrying it out, 
a player who takes his own line, or 
looks exclusively to his own hand, 
will wilfully commit, what Mr. Clay 
justly calls ‘the greatest fault he 
knows in a whist-player.’ All that 
can be said in favour of the rival 
systems has been said a hundred 
times and deliberately set aside, 
but the strongest of all objections 
to each of them is, that neither 
admits of combined action, in fact, 
can hardly be called a system at 
all; for when you have led off your 
ace and king, you are at a standstill, 
and when you have led your single- 
ton, you have probably embarrassed 
instead of informing your partner ; 
and it is fortunate if you have not 
led him into a scrape. Besides, 
you may have no ace and king, and 
no singleton; whereas you must 
always have what (comparatively 
speaking) may be called your strong 
suit, if only consisting of four. 
Players who find an irresistible 
fascination in leading their best 
cards, or in trumping, may also 
take comfort in the reflection that 
they are not requested to abandon 
their favourite tactics altogether ; 
for occasions are constantly arising 
when it becomes advisable to fall 
back upon them ; just as the most 
consummate general may be com- 
pelled to resort to defensive or 
guerilla warfare, when he is too 
weak to hazard a pitched battle or 
a siege in form. It can hardly 
ever be right to lead off an ace and 
king with no other of the suit, for 
they are almost sure of making 
at a more opportune period of 
the game. But when held with 
others in an otherwise weak hand, 
i. e, Without strength in trumps or 
the chance of establishing a suit, 
high cards may be judiciously led 
at once to avoid being trumped. 
Whenever, therefore, a good player 
plays out his winning cards, with- 
out first playing trumps, it is a 
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manifest token of weakness instead 
of an exhibition of strength. 

The argument is thus summed up 
by Professor Pole : 


Accepting, therefore, this system as the 
preferable one, we are now able to enunciate 
the fundamental theory of the modern scien- 
tific game, which is— 

That the hands of the two partners shall 
not be played singly and independently, but 
shall be combined, and treated as one. And 
that in order to carry out most effectually 
this principle of combination, cach partner 
shall adopt the long suit system as the gencral 
basis of his play. 

Mark the words ‘ general basis.” 
This is quite enough to bring about 
the required understanding, and you 
are at full liberty to adapt your 
play to circumstances when your 
partner makes no distinct call upon 
you, or is unable to co-operate in the 
execution of a plan. 

It is an obvious corollary that the 
primary use of trumps is to draw 
the adversary’s trumps for the pur- 
pose of bringing in your own or 
your partner’s long suit; and it is 
consequently essential to determine 
what strength in trumps justifies 
you in leading them. There is a 
capital sketch of a whist party in 
Sans Merci, by the author of Guy 
Livingston, in which the hero, who 
is losing to a startling amount, asks 
his partner, an old hand, whether 
with knave five he ought not to 
have led trumps. ‘It has beer 
computed,’ was the calm reply, 
‘ that eleven thousand Englishmen, 
once heirs to fair fortunes, are wan- 
dering about the Continent, in a 
state of utter destitution, because 
they would not lead trumps with 
five and an honour in their hands.’ 
Professor Pole is distinct and posi- 
tive on this peint: 

Whenever you have five trumps, whatever 
they are, or whatever the other components 
of your hand, you should lead them; forthe 
probability is that three, or at most four, 
rounds will exhaust those of the adversaries,. 
and you will still have one or two left to 
bring in your own or your partner's long 
suits, and to stop those of the enemy. .. . 
And, further, you must recollect that it 
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is no argument against leading trumps from 
five, that you have no long suit, and that 
your hand is otherwise weak; for it is the 
essence of the combined principle that you 
work for your partner as well as yourself, 
and the probability is that if you are weak, 
he is strong, and will have long suits or good 
cards to bring in. And if, unfortunately, 
it should happen that you are both weak, 
any other play would be probably still 
worse for you. 


Cavendish says that, with the 
original lead and five trumps, you 
should almost always lead one ; with 
six, invariably. Colonel Blyth, 
after giving the same qualified 
opinion in his text, adds in a note: 
‘I once heard a first-rate whist- 
player say that, with four trumps in 
your hand, it was mostly right to 
lead them; but that he who held 
five, and did not lead them, was fit 
only for a lunatic asylum.’ This 
first-rate whist-player had probably 
recently been playing with one of 
the eleven thousand, or with strong- 
minded females who are most pro- 
vokingly reticent of trumps. We 
should recommend every incipient 
whist-player, who has not experience 
enough to mark the rare exceptional 
cases, to lead onewhen he holds more 
than four, but to pause and reflect 
with four. With four small trumps, 
he should not lead one unless he is 
strong in all the other suits, or at 
Jeast strong enough in each to pre- 
vent the establishment of an 
adversary’s strong suit. If there 
are two or more honours amongst 
his four, or the ace, he may lead one 
with comparatively little risk. 

The smallest should be led from 
four or more, except when you lead 
from a sequence, or except when 
you have king, knave, ten, with 
others, when the received lead is 
the ten. Mr. Clay has laid down 
nem. con, (at least, nem. con. 
amongst the authorities) that with 
ace, king, and others in trumps, 
you should lead the lowest, unless 
you have more than six; i.e. as an 
original lead or before circumstances 
have called for two rounds certain. 
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The reason is that you may other- 
wise lose the third and most im- 
portant trick; for if you have no 
more than six, the odds are that one 
of your adversaries has at least 
three, headed by a superior card to 
your third best. The odds are also in 
favour of your partner holding the 
queen or knave, and if the queen is 
on his right, the knave is commonly 
as good as the queen. With ace, king, 
knave, and three small trumps, it 
may be as well to lead the ace and 
king, on the chance of the queen 
falling. With ace, king, knave, and 
less than three, the approved prac- 
tice is to lead the king, and wait 
for the return of the lead to finesse 
the knave. 

With a hand requiring or jus- 
tifying a trump lead, the fact 
of an honour being turned up on 
your right must be disregarded, 
even with a certainty of its taking 
your partner’s best card, the grand 
object being to get the command of 
trumps, not the first trick in them. 
Unless you wish the lead in trumps 
to be returned, do not (at least not 
early in the hand) lead through 
an honour, for the practice of 
leading through honours, except 
as a regular trump lead, has been 
fortunately given up. We say for- 
tunately, for, so long as it prevailed, 
it was impossible to know whether 
the lead through the honour was a 
regular lead of trumps or not. At 
the same time, an experienced player 
may exercise his discretion in refrain- 
ing from immediately returning the 
lead up to a high honour, especially 
if he can replace the lead in his part- 
ner’s hand and so enable‘him to lead 
through the honour a second time. 

There is another case when you 
may avoid returning a lead of 
trumps, whether through an honour 
or not, i. e. when your partner has 
evidently led from weakness or de- 
speration in a peculiar condition 
of the game. Thus, when he leads 
a knave, you may take for granted 
that it is his best, for (in England) 
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there is no recognised trump lead 
from knave with a higher in the 
hand. The lead of the ten may 
be from king, knave, ten, with or 
without others, and may place you 
in doubt unless you know that your 
partner cannot have both king and 
knave. In our opinion you should 
always, when third player, pass the 
ten of trumps unless you see your 
way clear to winning both that and 
the two following tricks. If it does 
not make, it forces an honour and 
compels your left-hand adversary 
to play up to you. It is quite 
painful to see an ace or king put 
upon a ten evidently led from 
weakness, and the command of 
trumps thus irrecoverably lost. The 
time for this lead is when the 
game is obviously lost, or in great 
jeopardy, unless your partner is 
strong in trumps. For example, 
your adversaries are three love, 
and your only trump, or highest of 
two or three, is the ten. The game 
is lost unless your partner has two 
honours, and your ten will mate- 
rially strengthen him, if he has.! 

The same state of things may jus- 
tify or require a trump lead, even 
when you have no trump that can 
be called strengthening, not even a 
nine; but the lead of a singleton 
in trumps at the commencement of 
the game, with nothing in the state 
of the score to justify it, strikes us 
to be reprehensible in the extreme. 
We do not go the length of saying 
with the champion of the old school, 
quoted by Mr. Clay, that the only 
justification for leading a singleton 
in trumps (presumably not an 
honour) is holding at least ace and 
king in the three remaining suits. 
Butthere should be strength in each 
of the three remaining suits suffi- 
cient to prevent the establishment 
of a long suit by the adversaries, 
There is also this essential objec- 
tion. The first duty of a player is 
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to decide, after a careful study of 
his cards, whether he is to play 
a superior or inferior part, whether 
he is to be commander or subordi- 
nate for the hand, whether he is 
to act on the offensive or defensive, 
to aim at winning or saving the 
game. Now, with one trump and 
no great strength in other suits, 
you have no right to assume the 
command by forcing a trump lead 
on your partner, who, with a single 
honour and without what can be 
called strength in trumps, may 
manage to save the game, if you 
do not force him into the sacri- 
fice of his best card at starting. 
Leave him to initiate the lead of 
trumps either by leading or asking 
for them. Begin with your high 
cards and watch for the signal: if 
it is not forthcoming, go on with 
them and force. If you have no 
high cards, cadit questio: you would 
be clearly wrong to lead the trump. 

As for people who lead trumps 
because they are at a loss what else 
to lead, they might just as well take 
the most important step in life, 
go into orders, the army, or Mrs. 
Starr’s convent, marry or get un- 
married, from sheer lassitude and 
vacuity. It is Lord Derby’s leap 
in the dark repeated on a small 
scale. A trump lead almost always 
brings matters to a crisis, and should 
never be hazarded without reason. 
If absolutely no semblance of a 
reason suggests itself, play any card 
rather than a trump; and if this 
blank state of mind is of frequent 
recurrence after a resolute effort to 
improve, we should address the 
dubitant pretty nearly as the French 
fencing-master addressed the late 
Earl of E. at the conclusion of six 
months teaching: ‘ Milord, je vous 
conseilledecidemment d’abandonner 
les armes.’ 

The importance of the trump lead 
can hardly be over-estimated when 


* On the same principle, when, to enable you to save the game, it is necessary that the 
remaining cards should be placed in a particular manner, play as if you knew them to be 


so placed. 


This is the secret of many of the most celebrated instances of fine play. 
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we consider that (with the excep- 
tions already hinted at) it should be 
returned immediately. It is an 
aphorism of traditional respecta- 
bility that the only excuses for not 
returning a trump are a fit of apo- 
plexy or not having any.' These, 
too, are the only available excuses 
for not leading trumps when your 
partner asks for them, and leading 
them in a manner to carry out his 
supposed wishes to the full. 


It (asking for trumps) consists in throw- 
ing away an unnecessarily high card, and 
it is requisite to pay great attention to this 
definition. Thus, if you have the deuce and 
three of a suit of which two rounds are 
played, by playing the three to the first 
round and the deuce to the second, you 
have signified to your partner your wish 
that he should lead a trump as soon as 
he gets the lead. The same with any other 
higher card played unnecessarily before a 
lower. 

Mr. Clay, after a satisfactory 
defence of its fairness, goes on to 
contend that this signal should 
never be given simply because the 
demandant would rather have 
trumps played upon the whole. 
He regards it as tantamount to say- 
ing: ‘I am so strong, that if you 
have anything to assist me, I answer 
for the game, or, at least, for a great 
score. . Throw all your strength 
into my hand, abandon your own 
game, at least lead me a trump, and 
leave the rest to me.’ 
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So grave does the (resulting re. 
sponsibility appear to this master 
of the art, that, he tells us, it is not 
in his recollection that he ever took 
this liberty with his partner when 
he held less than four trumps, two 
honours, or five trumps, one honour, 
along with cards in his or (ob- 
viously) in his partner’s hand which 
made the fall of the trumps very 
plainly advantageous, adding: ‘I 
am far from saying, that with the 
strength in trumps which I have 
described, it is always, or even 
generally, advisable to ask for 
trumps. I have only ventured to 
lay down that, which, in my opinion, 
should be the minimum.’ 

Upon this conventional under- 
standing, a partner with two or 
three trumps should lead the best, 
and if it makes, follow with the next 
best: with ace, queen, and another, 
lead the ace, then the queen, and then 
the other, unless checked by an indi- 
cation that either adversary has no 
more. With four, unless headed by 
the ace, lead the lowest, with an ace 
and others, the ace. Keeping in 
view the main object, the strength- 
ening of your partner, no player of 
ordinary sagacity can be at a loss 
how to meet a call for trumps. 

In returning a lead, whether in 
plain suits or trumps, if you have 
not decided strength, you should be 


guided by the same principle of 


1 The following case fell under our own observation: A. (the leader) had ace, king, 
two small spades (trumps) ; tierce major, two other clubs ; two diamonds, and two hearts. 
B. (left hand adversary) queen, three small trumps ; tierce major and two other diamonds, 
three hearts, one club. C. (A.’s partner) knave and one small trump; ace, king, long suit 


of hearts; diamonds, and one club. D. three trumps, one heart ; diamonds, and clubs. 
B. and D. were three love. A. led a trump which was won with the knave by C., who 
(instead of returning the lead) led hearts, which were trumped the second round by D; 
who then led a diamond and established a kind of see-saw, B. winning with diamonds, 
and D. trumping hearts. To stop this, A. overtrumped with his king, and led his ace of 
trumps; leaving B. with the queen and another. 3B. trumped the second lead of clubs, 
drew the remaining trumps, made his remaining diamonds, and won the game. If C. had 
returned the trump, he and his partner must have won the game, and might easily have 
made every trick but one; for, after three rounds of trumps, A. would have forced the 
queen, re-established his suit with his remaining trump, and then, instructed by his 
partner's discards of diamonds, have led hearts. From the moment the second lead of 
hearts began there was, demonstrably, no manner of play by which he could save the 
game, much less win it. C.’s excuse for not returning the trump was that she (it is com- 
monly a fair amateur who reasons in this fashion) kept it to trump her pertner’s strong 
suit, clubs. Playing out high cards before returning the trump is incurring the very 
risk the trump lead is intended to obviate. 
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self-sacrifice. Having only three 
originally, you should return the 
best; with four or more originally, 
the lowest. Thus, with ace, ten, 
three, and deuce, you should win 
with the ace, and return the deuce. 
With ace, ten, and deuce only, you 
win with the ace and return the 
ten. This not only strengthens your 
partner: it enables him to count 
your hand : 

In trumps, for instance, when he holds one, 
with only one other left against him, he will 
very frequently know, as surely as if he 
looked into your hand, whether that other 
trump is held by you, or by an adversary. 
It follows from the above that you should 
not fail to remark the card in your own 
lead, which your partner returns to you, 
and whether that which he plays to the 


third round is higher or lower than that 
which he returned. 


The principle is partially appli- 
cable to original leads. Thus, if 
you have only two or three cards of 
a suit with nothing higher than a 
knave, lead the highest: if you are 
compelled to lead from ace, king, or 
queen, and a small one, lead the 
highest ; and it is occasionally right 
with queen and two small ones, to 
lead the queen, thereby giving your 
partner the option of passing it, 
and at allevents strengthening him 
where you are weak. 

The safest leads are from se- 
quences; and the rule in dealing 
with them is to lead the highest 
and put on the lowest.! But there 
are marked exceptions. In all suits, 
with ace and king, you begin with 
the king; but in trumps, with a 
major sequence of three or more, 
you begin with the lowest, because 
if the lower are not taken, your 
partner will infer that you have the 
higher; but if with three or four 
honoursin plain suits, you begin with 
the queen or knave, your partner (if 
weak in trumps) might feel justified 


in trumping. Bearing in mind that 
the odds are four to one against a 
suit going round a third time with- 
out a renounce, you will see at a 
glance why a less venturesome 
course must be pursued with plain 
suits than with trumps; at all 
events, till trumps are exhausted. 
Thus, you play off your ace and 
king in a plain suit instead of be- 
ginning with a small one : with king, 
queen and others, you lead the king 
in plain suits, and a small one in 
trumps. 

There are some other fixed ori- 
ginal leads (specified in the books) 
which must be kept in mind, not 
only for your own direction in 
leading, but to enable you to draw 
inferences from what your partner 
or adversary has led. Thus with 
ace and four small cards (in plain 
suits), the ace: with ace and three, 
the lowest.2 With ace, queen, 
knave, with or without others, the 
ace, then the queen. With an 
honour and three or more small 
cards, or with four or more small 
cards (not headed by a sequence), 
the lowest. For leads further on 
in the game, you may derive impor- 
tant information from the discard. 
A good player always discards from 
his weak suit, or from the suit he 
does not wish led to him. There is 
no commoner or stronger sign of 
ignorance or inattention than in- 
stantly leading, without a defined 
motive, the suit from which your 
partner has first thrown away. As 
the game proceeds, also, you will of 
course prefer leading through the 
strong hand and up to the weak. 
Do not lead to force your partner, 
or on the chance of forcing him, 
unless you are strong in trumps. 
We say ‘or on the chance of forcing,’ 
for nothing is more common than 
after playing ace and king, to lead 


' This rule does not apply to sub-sequences. Thus with king, ten, nine, eight, you 


lead the eight. 


= This is one of the points in which the best Paris players differ from the English. 
With ace and three small cards, they play the ace. Another is in leading from king, 
knave, ten in ¢rwmps: they lead the knave : we the ten. 
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a third round in the hope that the 
partner will win with the queen or 
trump. If he is strong in trumps, 
this is bad either way ; for assuming 
him to have the best card, the 
odds are that it will be trumped, 
whereas he might have got out 
trumps and made it. 

Mr. Clay lays down that four 
trumps with an honour is the mini- 
mum strength that justifies a force 
without a peculiar object, such as se- 
curing a double ruff or making sure 
of a trick to win or save the game, or 
unless your partner has been forced 
and has not led a trump, or unless 
he has invited the force, or unless 
the adversary has led or asked 
for trumps. ‘ This last exception,’ 
he says, ‘is the slightest of the jus- 
tifications for forcing your partner 
when you are weak in trumps, but 
it is in most cases a suflicient 
apology.’ We cannot think so. If 
the adversary has led or asked for 
trumps, and you are weak in them, 
you should do all you can to streng- 
then instead of weakening your 
partner: instead of forcing him, 
force the trump-asking or trump- 
leading adversary. This is the best 
use of good cards when the strength 
in trumps has been declared against 
you: but take care that it is the 
strong adversary you force. ‘It fol- 
lows that there can be but few whist 
offences more heinous than forcing 
your partner when he has led a 
trump (or refused to trump), and you 
are yourself not very strong in them.’ 

The following is a golden rule 
which should prevent an infinity of 
hesitation : ‘With four trumps, do not 
trump an uncertain card, i.e. one 
which your partner may be able to 
win. With less than four trumps, 
and no honour, trump an uncertain 
card.’ With a king and one, or 
the queen and two small trumps 
also, it is clearly wrong to trump 
an uncertain card, as it is when 
trumps have been played, and you 
have the best trump left, with a 
losing card to throw away. There 
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sable to give a trick with the view of 
getting led up to, but Mr. Clay says: 
‘Do not give away a certain trick by 
refusing to ruff, or otherwise, unless 
you see a fair chance of making 
two by your forbearance.’ Young 
players should be especially cau- 
tioned against giving away sure 
tricks. They sometimes suffer two 
or three tricks to be made in a long 
suit by withholding the long trump, 
though they have nothing else to 
do with it. 

On the other hand, eagerness to 
trump with strength in trumps 
shows ignorance or defiance of all 
sound principle; for you weaken 
yourself, and you deceive your 
partner, besides depriving him of 
the advantage of his position as 
fourth player, with possibly a com- 
manding tenace. If a good player 
trumps a doubtful card, the infe- 
rence is that he is weak in trumps; 
if he refuses, that he has four at 
least, or a guarded honour: if he 
refuses to trump a known winning 
card, take it for granted that he is 
strong, and at the very first oppor- 
tunity lead a trump. It is usual 
when the ace of trumps is a single- 
ton, to lead it at once ; your partner 
understands that you have no more, 
and has the option of resuming the 
lead and drawing two forone. This 
lead cannot, like a lead from another 
singleton, mislead or entrap your 
partner. By leading a singleton ace 
in a plain suit, besides inviting a 
force, you give up the chance of 
catching an adversary’s honour, and 
the only contingency against you 
(an improbable one) is your partner 
leading the king. The lead of a 
singleton king is wrong, except in 
trumps when your partner has 
turned up an ace. Always consider 
before leading what inference your 
partner will be entitled to draw 
from your lead, and what effect it 
may have upon his hand, as by 
sacrificing one of his best cards 
without benefiting you. 
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The play of the Second Hand is 


more easily reducible to rule than 
that of the first. The cases of most 


frequent application are detailed in 
the books. Mr. Clay says: 


Playing high cards, when second to play, 
unless your suit is headed by two or more 
high cards of equal value, or unless to cover 
a high card, is to be carefully avoided. 

With two or three cards of the suit played, 
cover a high card. Play a king, ora queen, 
on a knave, or ten, &c. 

With four cards, or more, of the suit 


_ played, do not cover, unless the second best 


of your suit is also a valuable card. Thus 
with a king or queen, and three or more 
small cards, do not cover a high card; but 
if, along with your king or queen, you hold 
the ten, or even the nine, cover a queen or 
a knave, 

With king and another, not being trumps, 
do not play your king, unless to cover a 
high card. 


With king and another, being trumps, 
play your king. 


The reason he gives for this dis- 
tinction is, that the ace is not 
generally led from except in trumps, 
but this is only true of the higher 
order of players, who see the value 
of an ace as a card of re-entry. 

‘With queen and another,’ he 
continues, ‘ whether trumps or not, 
play your small card, unless to 
cover.’ Despite of this recognised 
maxim, many respectable players 
are constantly trying to snatch a 
trick with the queen, and exult in 
their occasional success ; forgetting 
that the maxim is based ona careful 
calculation of the chances, and that 
the conventional language is con- 
fused by contravening it. 

With knave, ten, or nine, and one 
small card, play the small card, 
unless to cover. With king, queen, 
and one or more small cards, play 
the queen, except in trumps, when 
circumstances may justify you in 
giving your partner a chance of 
making the trick. The rationale of 
the general rule, to play your lowest 
card second, is given by Cavendish : 


You presume that the first hand has led 
from strength, and if you have a high card 
in his suit, you lie over him when it is led 
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again; whereas, if you play your high 
card second hand, you get rid of a com- 
manding card of the adversary’s suit, and 
when it is returned, the original leader 
finesses against you. Besides this, the third 
player will put on his highest card, and, if 
it 1s better than yours, you have wasted 
power to no purpose. 

In the first lead, therefore, if you 
have ace and queen with strength 
in trumps, you play a small card 
second hand, and wait for the return, 
the chances being that the lead is 
from the king. If the lead is a 
knave, or any other card indicating 
weakness, put on the ace. Putting 
the queen (when you have ace, 
queen) on the knave (a common 
practice) is simply sacrificing her, 
if the king is with the third player, 
and uselessly destroying your tenace 
if the king is with the fourth (your 
partner). The king (except in one 
rare contingency) must be behind 
you. The lead of ten or nine may be 
either from weakness or strength ; 
and (with ace, queen) you must 
be guided by circumstances, by the 
usual play of your adversary, by the 
state of your own hand, or (if the 
lead is not the first) by such indi- 
cations as may have occurred. 

With ace, queen, ten, play the 
queen. With ace, queen, knave, or 
with ace, queen, knave, ten, &c. the 
lowest of the sequence. With ace, 
king, knave, the king: then (in 
trumps, or if strong in trumps) 
wait for the chance of finessing or 
of catching the queen. With ace, 
king, and others in plain suits, the 
king: in trumps the lowest, unless 
you wish to stop the lead and give 
your partner a ruff. It is peremp- 
torily laid down: ‘ Play an ace on 
a knave.’ But surely this cannot 
be always right in trumps, for it 
gives up the command at once, and 
fulfils the precise purpose of the 
leader, which is presumably to clear 
the way for his partner. With ace 
and four small ones, some put on 
the ace second hand for the same 
reason which induces them to lead 
it with the same number of the 
MM2 
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suit. But the cases are essentially 
distinct ; for by playing the ace 
second hand, you knowingly give up 
the advantage of lying over the 
leader in his strong suit. In our 
opinion, it should not be so played, 
unless you have more than four 
others of the suit, and are weak in 
trumps. By ‘ weak’ or ‘strong’ in 
trumps in all such contingencies is 
meant, are you, or (presumably) 
your partner, strong enough to 
draw the adversaries’ trumps and 
prevent the reserved cards from 
being trumped? You have little 
chance of attaining this desirable 
object with less than four, including 
the ace or two honours, and you 
will probably come to grief if you 
attempt it with inadequate means. 
The play of the Third Hand in- 
volves the theory of the Finesse, on 
which M. Deschapelles has left a 
fragment which makes us regret 
the want of his great work as we 
regret the lost books of Livy or 
the unreported speeches of Boling- 
broke. ‘ In the high cards,’ he says, 
‘ the simple finesse is almost mecha- 
nical: nobody fails to practise it. 
There are, however, many cases 
which do not allow of it. We should 
habituate ourselves to keep the or- 
gan of attention constantly on the 
qui vive, so as only to do by choice 
and after balancing the advantages, 
the things which seem to beloag to 
routine. A moment of distraction 
or forgetfulness, and you haply fall 
into a fault which will ruin your 
reputation. I have seen skilful 
players finesse in a trick which 
would have given them the game, 
and others commit the same blun- 
der in the last trick but one, with a 
trump in. Censure has no mercy 
for them: its thousand sharp and 
quick tongues are multiplied to de- 
fame you: you cannot appear any- 
where for a week without running 
the gauntlet of an exaggerated re- 
cital and a mortifying inquiry.’ 
Nor is the punishment one whit 
too severe. In whist clubs or cir- 
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cles, a list of the grossest offenders 
should be hung up for a week, like 
the lists of offenders against public 
decency in the parks, or of the de- 
faulters or lame ducks on the Stock 
Exchange. We do not mean such 
offences as forgetting or mistaking 
a card, but such as forcing a partner 
who has led trumps or refused to 
trump, or finessing in the trick by 
which the game might be saved or 
won, such, in short, as the com- 
monest discretion and the merest 
modicum of good sense would ob- 
viate. Habitual carelessness also 
merits severe reprehension, such 
as playing a higher card instead 
of a lower, even a five instead of a 
four, or vice versd, contrary to the 
fixed rules of the game. The last 
player, not being able to win the 
seven, plays the six: his partner 
takes for granted that he has no 
more, refrains from a meditated lead 
of trumps, plays for a ruff, and finds 
him with the five! In a trump 
lead, the third player with ace, six, 
four, three, wins with the ace, re- 
turns the four, and afterwards plays 
the three. His partner, taking it 
for granted that he has played the 
best of two remaining cards and 
that the remaining trump, the six, 
is in an adversary’s hand, draws it 
and haply loses the game. If he had 
returned the three, and afterwards 
played the four, his partner would 
have known to a certainty that the 
remaining trump was in his hand. 
To the same category belongs 
the playing false cards. ‘I hold 
in abhorrence the playing false 
cards,’ is the emphatic denuncia- 
tion of Mr. Clay. With exceptions, 
which he admits, we completely 
go along with him; and the prac- 
tice may fairly be called un-English ; 
for (he states), ‘French players are 
dangerously addicted to false cards, 
and the Americans rarely play the 
right card if they have one to play 
which is likely to deceive every- 
body. They play for their own 
hands alone—the worst fault I 
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know in a whist-player.’ He puts 
the case of your partner winnin 
with the highest imstead of the 
lowest, as with the ace instead of 
the king, whence you assume that 
the king is against you and find the 
whole scheme of your game de- 
stroyed. But take the every-day 
case—with the king led presumably 
from ace and king—of dropping 
the queen instead of the knave, in 
the hope of stopping the suit. The 
suit is stopped, but your partner 
may be mischievously deceived ; for, 
on your having or not having the 
knave, depends the entire quality 
of your hand and the course of 
combined action he should pursue. 
False cards, therefore, should never 
be played unless at a period of the 
game when your partner is practi- 
cally hors de combat, or when he is 
incapable of drawing the ordinary 
inferences which will be drawn by 
your adversaries. ‘Why did you 
play that card?’ was the question 
incautiously put to a good player 
by an astonished bystander. ‘ For 
the very sufficient reason,’ was the 
answer, in a loud stage whisper, 
‘that my partner is a muff.’ 
Habitual hesitation, also, is a very 
grave fault. It is by turns unfair 
as enlightening your partner and 
indiscreet as giving hints to your 
adversaries. Indicating the quality 
of the hand in any manner, by word 
or gesture, should be suppressed by 
a penalty ; and any player who says 
he has the game in his hand, should 
lay his cards on the table and sub- 
mit to have them called. Cards 
thrown down should always be 
called, for otherwise an unfair ad- 
vantage is obtained; all liability 
to a mistake in playing them being 
thereby avoided; and the practice 
should be discountenanced as 
wasting instead of saving both time 
and temper by the discussion it 
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creates. Like Mrs. Battle we are 
decidedly for ‘a clear fire, a clean 
hearth, and the rigour of the game.’! 
Unless the laws are regularly en- 
forced, any occasional enforcement 
of them is open to the imputation 
of an unfair advantage ; so that uni- 
form strictness is most favourable 
to a good understanding. 

A moment’s pause before the 
opening—and no good player will 
need more—for the formation of 
a plan is not to be confounded 
with hesitation. ‘This moment,’ 
observes M. Deschapelles, ‘ will be 
amply compensated: it may save 
ten: for the cards will flow rapidly 
as consequences: your adversaries 
will be unable to draw inferences ; 
and your partner, catching con- 
fidence from your self-possession, 
will become charged with the elec- 
tric spark which fuses the moi into 
the intelligent and co-operating 
nous.’ 

But we are digressing and must 
return to the finesse, which depends 
so much on inference and the state of 
the score, that few general maxims 
can be laid down. Imprimis, the 
only finesse permissible in your 
partner’s long suit (his first lead) 
is from ace and queen. If the 
queen wins, immediately return the 
ace in trumps, and also in plain 
suits, unless there are symptoms of 
trumping. In that case, play trumps, 
if you are strong enough ; otherwise 
change the suit, and wait to see what 
your partner will do; or, if you have 
a good trump, though weak, play it 
to strengthen him. A good player 
will, of course, finesse more fre- 
quently, and more deeply, in trumps 
than in plain suits, because he is 
generally sure of making the re- 
served card, and of making it at 
the most favourable moment. Thus, 
if with ace, king, knave, he finesses 





the knave and loses it, he is still in 


1 Elia, First Series.—Hazlitt, although, like a certain dignified ornament of the 
church, constantly in hot water, was not equally remarkable for clean hands. Elia (Charles 
Lamb) playing whist with him, drily observed, ‘ If dirt was trumps, what hands you would 


hold.’ 
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a better position than if he had 
played his king and left the queen 
guarded and held up behind him. 
With ace, knave, ten (in trumps), 
the ten may be finessed if two im- 
mediate rounds are not required. 
When weak in trumps, finesse 
deeply in the suit in which your 
partner is weak. This, though con- 
trary to the general practice, is 
strongly recommended by Mr. Clay. 
The finesse of knave from king, 
knave, cannot be recommended 
unless your partner has obviously 
led from weakness. Your partner 
wins with the queen and returns 
the lead with a smali card: with 
king, ten, finesse the ten, for the 
ace is certainly held over you, and 
if the knave is in the same hand, 
you must lose both any way. This 
1s an instance of what is called the 
finesse obligatory. 

The chief difficulty of the Fourth 
Hand is in discriminating the rare 
instances in which the trick should 
not be taken. You have three cards 
left ; ace, knave, and a small one: 
your adversary with king, queen, 
ten, leads the king. If you take 
the king, you win one trick: if you 
allow it to make, you win two. 
There are also occasions when you 
give the trick in order to compel 
the adversary to lead up to you in 
another suit. A common ruse (which 
Mr. Clay strongly condemns) is to 
hold up the ace when you have ace 
and knave and the adversary has 
led the king from king and queen. 
This is dangerous out of trumps, or 
unless you are very strong in trumps 
and want to establish the suit, and 
then your partner may trump the 
second round and be carried off on 
a wrong scent. In trumps, the op- 
portunity can rarely arise with good 
players. An ace may sometimes be 
kept back with telling effect, not 
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only in trumps, but with ace and 
four small cards in a plain suit; the 
trumps being out or with you, and 
three tricks required to win or save 
the game. If no other player has 
more than three, and the ace is kept 
back till the third round, the three 
tricks are secured. 

But an inexperienced player can- 
not be recommended to risk a 
stroke of this kind ; neither should 
we recommend him to resort to 
underplay, until he has advanced 
far enough to be initiated into the 
mysteries of the grand coup.! Play 
the plain, unpretending, unam- 
bitious game, till the higher and 
finer class of combinations break 
upon you. On the other hand, 
don’t shun any amount of justifiable 
risk. If, looking to the score and 
the number of tricks on the table, 
a desperate measure is called for, 
risk it: if great strength in trumps 
in your partner’s hand is required 
to save the game, play your best 
trump, however weak in them. All 
ordinary rules must be set aside 
in this emergency ; every available 
force must be instantly called into 
the field. Here is the crisis in 
which you must lead the king with 
only one small one in his train: as 
at Fontenoy and Steinkirk, there is 
nothing for it but for the maison 
du roi to charge. There are mo- 
ments in whist when a coup d’ail 
is wanted like that of the dying 
Marmion : 

Let Stanley charge with spur of fire, 

With Chester charge and Lancashire, 

Full upon Scotland’s central host, 

Or victory and England’s lost. 

One of the chosen few being 
asked what he deemed the distinc- 
tive excellence of a fine player, 
replied, ‘ playing to the point.’ 
Such a player plays almost every 
hand differently without once de- 





? The grand coup is getting rid of a superfluous trump which may compel you to win 
a trick and take the lead when you do not want it. It was the master-stroke, the coup 


de Jarnac, of Deschapelles. 


Underplay is when, retaining the best of a suit, you play 


a small one in the hope that your left-hand adversary will hold up the second best and 


allow your partner to make the trick with a lower card. 
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parting from the conventional lan- 
guage of the game. It is an 
excellence rarely attained or appre- 
ciated; and the great majority of 
players play on just the same 
whatever the state of the score or 
the number of tricks already made 
on‘either side. They not only run 
risks to secure three tricks when 
they only want one: we have seen 
a gentleman playing for the odd 
trick with six tricks made against 
him, deliberately give away the 
seventh by declining to trump for 
fear of being over-trumped! We 
have seen another take out the card 
that would have won the game, 
look at it, fumble with it, and then 
put it back again. Nelson told his 
captains at Trafalgar that any one 
of them who did not see his way 
clearly could not go far wrong if he 
laid his ship alongside a ship of the 
enemy. No whist-player can go 
far wrong who wins a trick when 
the game is growing critical. Wedo 
not say with Hoyle: ‘ Whenever 
you are in doubt, win the trick ;’ 
for we have heard puzzle-headed 
people appeal to this maxim after 
trumping the leading card of their 
partner’s long suit, or trumping a 
doubtful card with the solitary 
guard to a king or with one of 
four trumps which constituted their 
strength. But we say: when you 
are in doubt with the adverse pack 
of tricks dangerously mounting up, 
win the trick. Hesitation without 
knowledge makes matters worse. 
Instead of snatching a grace beyond 
the reach of art, the hesitating 
player commonly commits a blunder 
beyond the reach of speculation, and 
tempts one to exclaim with Johnson, 
‘You must have taken great pains 
with yourself, sir: you could not 
naturally have been so very stupid.’ 

Few readers can have forgotten 
the bitter comment of Rasselas after 
Imlac had enumerated the qualities 
needed to excel in poetry : ‘ Enough, 
thou hast convinced me that no 


human being can ever be a poet.’ 
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An enumeration of the qualities 
needed to shine in whist might pro- 
voke a similar retort. In the famous 
passage which Mr. Disraeli borrowed 
from M. Thiers, describing the quali- 
fications and responsibilities of a 
great commander, we find: ‘ At the 
same moment, he must think of the 
eve and the morrow—of his flanks 
and his reserve: he must calculate 
at the same time the state of the 
weather and the moral qualities of 
his men. ... Not only must he 
think—he must think with the rapi- 
dity of lightning ; for on a moment 
more or less depends the fate of the 
finest combinations, and on a mo- 
ment more or less depends the glory 
or the shame. Doubtless all this may 
be done in an ordinary manner by 
an ordinary man; as we see every 
day of our lives ordinary men making 
successful ministers of state, suc- 
cessful speakers, successful authors. 
But to do all this with genius is 
sublime.’ , 

Something very similar might be 
said of agreat whist-player,—indeed 
has been said by M. Deschapelles, 
who was himself the great sublime 
he drew. He must watch and draw 
inferences from three hands besides 
his own: he must play twenty-six 
cards instead of thirteen: he must 
follow the shifting condition of four 
suits: he must calculate at the same 
time each phase of the game, and the 
moral and mental qualities of the 
players. Are they strong or weak, 
bold or cautious, frank or tricky and 
given to false cards ? He must think 
with intuitive rapidity and sagacity. 
If he miscalculates, or loses the 
key to a single combination, he is 
lost. We see ordinary men making 
tolerably good whist-players, but 
the fine whist-player is as rare as 
the great commander; and to the 
beaw idéal one might be applied 
what the Irishman predicated of a 
finished Irish gentleman — that 
there would be nothing like him in 
the world, if you could but meet with 
him. 
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Not only did we never meet 
with or hear of a whist-player who 
could venture to boast with Turenne 
that he never fought a battle that 
he did not deserve to win; but we 
have heard an excellent one adopt 
the aphorism, attributed to the Iron 
Duke, that a battle was a game in 
which those who made the fewest 
blunders won. Or a parallel may 
be drawn between the paladin of 
the whist table, and the damsel in 
the Vaudeville who took her mar- 
ried sister’s fault upon herself, 
and is thus apostrophised by her 
brother-in-law, ‘ Quoi! vous, Marie, 
vous, la Vertu méme!’ Her reply 
is exquisite for feminine self-know- 
ledge and tact. ‘Oh! la Vertu, la 
Vertu! tout le monde a ses heures ou 
ses moments.’ The most consummate 
skill, like Virtue herself, is not safe 
against a slip. Did not the late 
Earl Granville lose a rubber, after 
giving the long odds in thousands, 
by forgetting the seven of hearts ? 
Did not Henry Lord de Roos lose 
one on which three thousand pounds 
was staked, by miscountingatrump? 
Did not only the other day, the 
Daniel or Gamaliel of the Arlington 
fail to detect a palpable revoke, to 
the astonishment and (it must be 
owned) gratification of the by- 
standers, some of whom went home 
consoled and elevated in their own 
self-esteem by his default ? 

But let no one hurry to the con- 
clusion that skill is of minor impor- 
tance because it is sometimes found 
tripping, or because the fine player 
may be often seen vainly struggling 
against cards, when, like the good 
man struggling against adversity, he 
is a spectacle for the gods. ‘ Human 
life,’ writes Jeremy Taylor, ‘is like 
playing at tables: the luck is not 
in our power; but the playing the 
game is.’ For ‘ playing at tables,’ 
read whist. Independently of the 
intellectual gratification, skill will 
prove an ample and material re- 
muneration in the long run for the 
pains bestowed in acquiring it. If 
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only one trick per hand were won 
or lost by play, ,the |per-centage 
would be immense; but two or 
three tricks per hand are frequently 
so won or lost. We have repeatedly 
in a single sitting seen bad players 
score three or four with hands 
which, held by good, would in- 
fallibly have made the game. With 
tolerably equal cards, play must turn 
the balance: with fortune pro, it 
indefinitely increases the gain : with 
fortune con., it indefinitely dimi- 
nishes the loss. It must have been 
the effect of irritability after losing 
to bunglers that made high author'- 
ties deny so obvious a truth. We 
are quite sure that in their cooler 
moments they would agree with us. 
A curious piece of evidence bear- 
ing on this subject was given at the 
De Roos trial by a distinguished 
whist-player, who stated that he 
had played regularly for about the 
same stakes during twenty years; 
that his winnings had averaged 
1,5001. a year, making 30,000/. in 
the aggregate, but that he had two 
consecutive years of ill luck during 
which he lost 8,ooo/. Another 
witness, a captain in the navy, who 
had réalised a regular income by 
his skill, was asked whether he was 
not in the habit of dining on boiled 
chicken and lemonade when he had 
serious work in hand; and the alleged 
training (which he denied) was no 
imputation on his sagacity. No man 
flushed with food or wine, vinoque 
ciboque gravatus, will play his best. 
Although many of the best play- 
ers play high, the highest players 
are by no means uniformly the best. 
It was stated from melancholy ex- 
perience by De Quincy, that opium- 
eating in the earlier stages produces 
none of the beneficial or pleasura- 
ble effects: not till it has grown 
into a habit, does the inspiring or 
soothing influence begin. It is 
the same with high play, which 
unduly excites and agitates for a 
season ; although, if the purse and 
constitution hold out, it has been 
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known to sharpen the observation 
and concentrate the attention to the 
utmost point which the player’s 
natural capabilities enable him to 
reach. But this turning a relaxa- 
tion and a pleasure into a business 
and a toil, is to be deprecated, not 
recommended; and a wise man 
(pecuniary considerations apart) 
would rather give up whist alto- 
gether, than be compelled to play it 
under the implied condition that he 
was to keep his mind eternally upon 
the strain. It was this considera- 
tion possibly that drove Charles 
James Fox to hazard, although he 
boasted that he could gain 4,000l. a 
year at whist if he chose to set 
aboutit. Major Aubrey, who had 
tried both, declared that the greatest 
pleasure in life was winning at 
whist,—the next greatest pleasure, 
losing. 

Women, particularly young wo- 
men, should never play for sums 
which it is inconvenient to them to 
lose; and a sum which is imma- 
terial to a man of independent 
means may create an alarming de- 
ficit in a female budget dependent on 
an allowance or pin-money. The 
feminine organisation is opposed to 
their ever getting beyond the ex- 
citable perturbed fluttered stage: 
their hands may be read in their 
faces: they play recklessly to shorten 
the torment of suspense ; and it is 
fortunate if, along with their money, 
they do not lose both their temper 
and their good looks: 

And one degrading hour of sordid fear, 

Stamp in a night the wrinkles of a year. 

The charge of comparative dis- 
regard of truth which the male sex, 
with or without reason, are wont to 
bring against the female, derives 
plausibility from an effect stated 
by Byron : 

The pretty creatures fib with such a grace, 
There’s nothing so becoming to the face. 

Upon this principle they should 
certainly avoid high play at any 
game, for there is nothing so wn- 
becoming to the face. Hogarth’s 
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print of ‘The Lady’s Lost Stake’ 
suggests another danger, which is 
also hinted at in The Provoked Hus- 
band : 

Lord Townley: Tis not your ill hours 
that always disturb me, but as often the ill 
company that occasion these hours. 

Lady Townley: Sure, I don’t understand 
you now, my lord. What ill company do I 
keep? 

Lord Townley: Why, at best, women that 
lose their money, and men that win it; or 
perhaps men that are voluntary bubbles at 
one game in hopes a lady will give them 
fair play at another. 

When whist is merely taken up 
as one of the weapons of coquetry, 
there is no great mischief to be 
apprehended; although écarté or 
chess would seem more suited to 
the purpose, and give better hope 
of a situation like that of Ferdi- 
nand and Miranda. ‘Sweet lord, 
you play me false,’ is ill replaced by 
* Sweet lady, you have revoked.’ 

Henri Beyle (Stendhal), musing 
over an interrupted liaison and a 
lost illusion, exclaims: ‘After all, 
her conduct is rational. She was 
fond of whist. She is fond of it no 
longer: so much the worse for me 
if 1 am still fond of whist.’ So 
much the better for him, as he had 
still an inexhaustible resource; and 
he would have gained nothing by 
abandoning it. She was no longer 
fond of whist, because she was no 
longer fond of him. 

It is a common fallacy, mischiev- 
ously rife amongst the fair sex, that 
without the gift of extraordinary 
memory, it is impossible to become 


-a good whist-player ; the fact being 


that memory has little or nothing 
to do with the real understanding 
or finest points of the game. What, 
for instance, has memory to do with 
the opening lead, which has the 
same relative importance that Lord 
Lyndhurst attributed to the opening 
speech in a cause? What has me- 
mory to do with trumping or not 
trumping a doubtful card; or with 
returning the best with three and 
the lowest with four; or with re- 
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turning the trump lead immediately ; 
or with answering the call for 
trumps; or with taking the trick 
that wins or saves the game; or with 
numberless emergencies in which 
you have only to look at your hand, 
the tricks on the table, and the 
score ? 

Ofcourse, acertain number ofrules 
and maxims must be learnt; but it 
is not more difficult to learn these 
than to learn the Catechism ; and a 
lady might as reasonably complain 
that she could not become a good 
Christian for want of memory, as 
that she could not become a good 
whist-player by reason of that de- 
fect; which, in nine cases out of 
ten, is purely imaginary. People 
remember well enough what they 
care to remember, or what fixes 
their attention by interesting them. 
This depends on character, habits, 
and powers of appreciation. Whilst 
the man of cultivated taste and fine 
sense of humour is laying up a 
stock of choice anecdotes and fine 
passages, an old maid in a country 
town will be growing into the 
living chronicle of all the scandalous 
gossip of the last fifty years, com- 
plaining all the time of her memory. 
The measures are the same, but the 
one is filled with pearls of price, 
and the other with glass beads and 
knicknackery. The discriminating 
reminiscent, instead of being envied 
for memory, should be commended 
for refined observation, judgment, 
quickness of perception, and apro- 
pos. 

Alleged forgetfulness at whist, as 
in most other things, is far more 
frequently inattention than forget- 
fulness. The fall of the cards has 
not been watched, and the proper 
inferences have not been drawn at 
the moment. A player cannot be 
said to have forgotten what he 
never knew. If, for example, at 
the end of a second round, he had 
clearly drawn the inference that the 
best card remained with one adver- 
sary and that the other had no more 
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of the suit, this state of things would 
suggest itself naturally and without 
an effort when the suit was played 
again : 

With care [says Mr. Clay] and with his 
eyes never wandering from the table, each 
day will add to the indications which he 
will observe and understand, He will find 
that mere memory has less to do with whist 
than he imagines, that it matters little 
whether the five or the six is the best card 
left of a suit, as long as he knows, which he 
generally ought to know, who has that best 
card, Memory and observation will become 
mechanical to him, and cost him little effort, 
and all that remains for him to do will be 
to calculate at his ease the best way of 
playing his own and his partner's hands, in 
many cases as if he saw the greater. portion 
of the cards laid face upwards on the table. 
He will then be a fine whist-player. 


Without being a fine whist-player, 
he may be a capital second-rate, a 
thoroughly reliable partner, and 
one with whom no one can be dis- 
satisfied to sit down. This is the 
grand point, and this (we repeat) 
may be attained with no more than 
the average amount of memory with 


which men and women manage to 


get on creditably through life. One 
of the confessedly best London 
whist-players is below the average 
in this particular. Nor will calling 
him so appear paradoxical to any 
who accept M. Deschapelles’ divi- 
sion : 


We will suppose a parabola described by 
a bombshell, of which the culminating 
point shall be the seventh trick. On this 
side, it is invention which holds sway; on 
the other, it is calculation. Attention and 
memory are at the base, whilst sagacity, 
seated at the top, distributes the work, 
calls by turns on the organs that are to 
complete it, excites and cireumscribes their 
efforts, and assigns them at the appointed 
moment the repose necessary to the resto- 
ration of their strength. . . When there are 
no more than five or six cards remaining in 
the hand, the fine and delicate faculties of 
intelligence have resigned and _ repose. 
Mathematical calculation is at the helm: 
the simplest calculation disengaged from 
the unknown, Then it is that the most 
commonplace player is entitled to claim 
equality with the finest; it is a property 
which he has acquired by his labour; the 
elements of it are open to all the world. 
They are beyond the domain of the aris- 
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tocracy of the brain and the susceptibility 
of the organs: beyond that of poetry and 
imagination; but they are open to all, like 
the right to breathe and speak good prose! 
.... With regard to sagacity, how do you 
know that you are wanting in it? Do but 
apply your mind to the matter in hand, age 
quod agis, and you will see that you have as 
much as another. I can give as proof the 
manner in which people lead at present ; 
even at our weakest parties, I am surprised 
to see that it is almost always the right card 
that is led. This is owing to our grande 
tactique, with which every one is imbued. 
The grande tactique is the strong 
or long-suit system; with which, 
we regret to say, every one is not 
imbued amongst us, or we should 
not so frequently hear, at the end 
of a long, puzzled, and unreflecting 
pause, ‘I really do not know what 
to lead.’ The lady or gentleman 
who habitually indulges in this 
apostrophe, had better say at once, 
‘I really do not know how to play.’ 
Every civilised country has had 
its Augustan age orages. We have 
had our Elizabethan age, our age of 
Queen Anne,.and what was also an 


Augustan age though yet, unnamed 
—the age when Byron, Moore, Scott, 


Wordsworth, Coleridge, Rogers, 
Sydney Smith, Hallam, Brougham, 
Canning, &c. ,were the central fi- 
gures of the group. On its being re- 
cently remarked that there was no- 
thing now coming on to replace 
what must be soon passing away— 
that almost all the highest reputa- 
tions in all walks are of full twenty 
years’ standing ormore: that we have 
no rising poets, artists, novelists, or 
orators,—‘ No!’ exclaimed a far- 
famed beauty and wit, ‘and no lady- 
killers such as I remember in my 
heyday, before whom one felt bound 
to succumb, as the belles of the 
Spectator succumbed to Beau Field- 
ing, when he said of them: “ Elles 
tombent comme des mouches.”’’ Our 
fair friend, who is also a competent 
judge on this subject, might have 
added: ‘ And no rising whist-players 
of the first class: not one under 
middle age, who has given proofs 
of undisputed genius.’ 
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A master of the art who has sur- 
vived a generation, was recently 
asked who were the best whist- 
players he ever knew. He instantly 
named three: the late Earl Gran- 
ville, the Hon. George Anson, and 
Henry Lord de Roos. On being 
asked for the fourth he paused, but 
there was no need of hesitation: 
‘ Ed io anche sono pittore.’ No one 
would have accused him of undue 
assumption if he had followed the 
example of Lamartine, who, on 
being asked who was the first living 
French poet, drew himself up with 
an air of offended dignity, and re- 
plied, ‘Moi.’ The palm is popularly 
considered to lie between Lord 
Henry Bentinck and Mr. Clay: 
whose styles are so essentially diffe- 
rent that an instructive parallel 
might be drawn between them after 
the manner of Plutarch. 

The De Roos affair was a sad blow 
and a temporary discredit to whist- 
players, for some of them were 
unluckily seduced into acting on 
the late Lord Hertford’s maxim: 
‘What would you do if you saw a 
man cheating at cards?’ ‘Bet 
upon him, to be sure.’ Lord de 
Roos’ methods of aiding his skill 
were only available for one hand 
in four,—when he dealt. He then 
contrived to turn an honour by 
what is called sauter le coup, and 
having marked the higher honours 
with his nail, he could see to whom 
they fell. During the burst of scan- 
dalous comment which followed the 
exposure, one of the ‘bitter fools’ 
of society, who had. never been ad- 
mitted to his intimacy, drawled out 
at Crockford’s: ‘I would leave my 
card at his house, but I fear he 
would mark it.’ The retort was 
ready: ‘That would depend on 
whether he considered it a high 
honour.’ This repartee, popularly 
assigned to Lord Alvanley—on ne 
préte qwaue riches—was made by 
Charles Kinnaird Sheridan (the 
brother of the three gifted sisters 
of the race), whose untimely and 
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deeply regretted death, in the bloom 
of his brilliant youth, was a memento 
mort which not the gayest or most 
thoughtless of his gay contempora- 
ries could speedily shake off: 
Manibus date lilia plenis: 
Purpureos spargam flores, animamque ne- 
potis 


His saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere. 


There is a well authenticated 
story of Lord Granville’s devotion 
to whist. Intending to set out in 
the course of the afternoon for Paris, 
he ordered his carriage and four 
posters to be at Graham's at four. 
They were kept waiting till ten: 
when he sent out to say that he 
should not be ready for another 
hour or two and that the horses 
had better be changed: they were 
changed three times in all, at in- 
tervals of six hours, before he 
started. When the party rose, they 
were up to their ankles in cards, 
and the ambassador (it was re- 
ported) was a loser to the tune 
of eight or ten thousand pounds. 
About this time, there was a set at 
Brookes’s (Lord Sefton, an excel- 
lent player, being one) who played 
hundred guinea points besides 
bets. We still occasionally hear 
of 3001. and sool. on the rubber, 
but five pound points are above the 
average: and many of the best 
players are content with two pound 
points (ten, bet) at the Arlington, 
and half pounds at the Portland. 
A great deal of money is turned on 
the five to two (really nearer three 
to one) bet on the rubber after the 
first game. 

In Paris (where the rubber counts 
four) the points are comparatively 
low, much in our opinion to the 
detriment of the game. During 
the period comprised in M. Louis 
Blane’s Histoire des Dix Ans, the 
stakes at the Cercle de l’Union were 
such that Count Achille Delamarre 
calculated his average rubber at 
200 louis. There, and afterwards 
at the Jockey Club, the level rate 
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was two louis and ten bet, but the 
large ad libitum bets became so 
general that any one who cut in 
without joining in them was looked 
upon as an interloper. The prin- 
cipal players at the Union were Lord 
Granville (the English ambassador) 
Count Medem (the Russian am- 
bassador), Comte Walewski, the Duc 
de Richelieu, General Michelski, 
Comte Deschapelles (the author), 
Comte Achille Delamarre, and M. 
Bonpierre: the three last, with 
Lord Granville, being esteemed the 
best of the lot. Amongst the best 
Parisian players who have subse- 
quently come into the field (of green 
cloth), are Vicomte Paul Daru, 
Comte d’Albon, Comte d’Andlau, 
Comte de Malart, Vicomte Ladislas 
de St.-Pierre, and his brother M. 
Maurice de St.-Pierre. The highest 
play during the last two or three 
years has been at the Petit Club de 
la rue Royale, where it ranges from 
1 and 30, or 1 and 50, up to or 
above 1 and 100 louis: the points 
being stationary and the bets fluc- 
tuating. The scale of play has been 
recently raised above the usual 
level at Paris by the very high play 
at Baccarat, at which 16,0o00l. has 
been lost by one person in one night. 

There used to be high play at 
Berlin and Vienna. Count Palfy 
won enough at a single sitting of 
Prince John of Lichtenstein to build 
and furnish a chateau. It was 
shown to the loser, who on being 
asked how he liked it, replied : ‘ Pas 
du tout; cela a tout a fait lair 
d’un chateau de cartes.’ Count 
Briihl wrote a treatise on whist, 
which, we regret to say, we have 
been unable to procure in time for 
this article. There is a current 
anecdote of Count Rechberg, late 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 
Austria, which justifies a surmise 
that he also is a proficient. His 
left-hand adversary (prohk pudor, 
an Englishman) made so desperate 
though successful a finesse, that his 
excellency uttered an exclamation 
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of surprise ; whereupon the gentle- 
offered a bet that the count him- 
self should acknowledge that he 
had a sound reason for his play. 
It was taken, and he then coolly 
said: ‘Why, I looked over your 
hand.’ This gentleman must have 
graduated under the Artful Dodger, 
who, when playing dummy in Fagin’s 
den, is commended for ‘ wisely regu- 
lating his play by the result of his 
observations on his neighbours’ 
cards.’ 

Some thirty years since a remark- 
able set used to meet in Berlin at 
Prince Wittgenstein’s, including 
Count Alopeus, the Russian Minister, 
General Nostitz, Sir Henry Bulwer 
(then attached to the Berlin em- 
bassy) and the Duke of Cumber- 
land (afterwards King of Hanover). 
Another of the royal family, the 
late Duke of York, played whist a 
great deal and lost a great deal of 
money at it, as well he might, for 
he invariably showed whether he 
was satisfied or dissatisfied with his 
cards, and played them indifferently 
into the bargain. He played pony 
points (25/.) and fifty bet, making 
the full or bumper rubber 25ol. 
One evening, having won three full 
rubbers of a wealthy parvenu, he 
was reluctantly reminded that there 
was a prior loss of some four thou- 
sand pounds to be set off. ‘No, no,’ 
he protested, ‘that will never do. 
We have nothing to do with old 
scores ;’ and the man was fool enough 
to pay. There is no royal road to 
whist, and as royal personages with 
the best natural dispositions rarely 
submit to be taught, it is fortunate 
that the kingly power has been 
limited since Canute, who had a 
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courtier hanged for check-mating 
him, and would doubtless have had 
him hanged, drawn, and quartered 
for claiming a revoke at whist. 
This great and wise king had evi- 
dently come to the conclusion that 
the occasional execution of a cour- 
tier pour encourager les autres in- 
culcated a moral more practically 
than getting wet feet through the 
disobedience of the waves. 

When Napoleon was at Wiirtem- 
berg, ‘he used to play whist in the 
evening, but not for money, playing 
ill and inattentively. One evening 
when the queen dowager was play- 
ing with him against her husband 
and his daughter (the Queen of 
Westphalia, the wife of Jerome), 
the king stopped Napoleon, who 
was taking up a trick that belonged 
to them, saying, “ Sire, on ne joue 
pas ici en conquérant.” ”! 

It raust be admitted as a partial 
excuse for absolutism in such mat- 
ters, that the spirit of play absorbs 
or deadens every other thought and 
feeling. Horace Walpole relates 
that, on a man falling down in a fit 
before the bay window of White’s, 
odds were instantly offered and 
taken to a large amount against his 
recovery, and that, on its being 
proposed to bleed him, the opera- 
tion was vehemently resisted as un- 
fair. When Lord Thanet was in 
the Tower for the O’Connor riot, 
three friends were admitted to play 
whist with him and remain till the 
lock-up hour of eleven. Early in 
the sitting, his partner fell back in 
a fit of apoplexy, and one of the 
party rose to call for help. ‘Stop,’ 
cried another, ‘we shall be turned 
out if you make a noise; let our: 





1 Diaries of the Lady of Quality. Second edition, p. 128. Frederic the Great was in 
the habit of kicking the shins of the savans who ventured to differ from him. When 
Peter the Great was on a visit of inspection on board an English line-of-battle ship at 
Portsmouth, he expressed a wish to witness the operation of kecl-hauling ; which consists 
in dragging the subject under water from one side of the ship to the other by means of 


a rope passed under the keel. He was told that this was contrary to law, so far as 


Englishmen were concerned. ‘If that is all, you can take one of my suite,’ was his un- 
concerned rejoinder. It would be pleasing to watch the countenance of Sir Edward 
Cust, or General Grey, or one of the Lords in Waiting, when told off for such an experi- 
ment by our gracious Sovereign. 
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friend alone till eleven: we can play 
dummy, and he’ll be none the 
worse, for I can read death in his 
face.’ 

The profession of medicine has 
turned out some good whist-players. 
Three celebrated physicians, being, 
like the surgeons in Zeluco, at a 
loss how to fill up the time it was 
thought decent to occupy on the 
case of a noble patient, set to at 
dummy. The patient, if there had 
really been much the matter with 
him, would have found himself in 
the predicament of the survivor of 
the Horatii : 


Que vouliez-vous qu’il fit contre trois? 
Qu’il mourit. 


The clergy, especially in the 
West of England, were formerly 
devoted to whist. About the be- 
ginning of the century there was 
a whist club in a country town of 
Somersetshire, composed mostly of 
clergymen, that met every Sunday 
evening in the back parlour of a 
barber. Four of these were acting 
as pall-bearers at the funeral of a 
reverend brother, when a delay oc- 
curred from the grave not being 
ready or some other cause ; and the 
coffin was set down in the chancel. 
By way of whiling away the time, 
one of them produced a pack of 
cards from his pocket, and proposed 
a rubber. The rest gladly assented, 
and they were deep in their game, 
using the coffin as their table, when 
the sexton came to announce that 
the preparations were complete. 
We have carefully verified the fact 
that they played long whist, and we 
suspect that whist has been less 
popular in the church since the 
introduction of short, by reason of 
its inferior gravity. The principle 
is indicated by Sydney Smith in 
his qualified defence of angling. 
‘I give up fly-fishing: it is a light, 
volatile, dissipated pursuit. But 
ground-bait, with a good steady 
float that never bobs without a bite, 
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is an occupation for a bishop, and in 
no way interferes with sermon- 
making.’ 

We have seen short whist played 
by a member of the episcopal body, 
and a very eminent one, the vener-. 
able Bishop of Exeter (Phillpotts), 
one adversary being the late Dean of 
St. Paul’s (Milman), the other an 
American diplomatist, and his part- 
ner a distinguished foreigner whose 
whist is hardly on a par with his 
scientific acquirements and social 
popularity. The two dignitaries 
played a steady sound orthodox 
game. The bishop bore a run of ill 
luck like a Christian and a bishop, 
but when (after the diplomatist had 
puzzled him by a false card) the 
Count lost the game by not return- 
ing his trump, the excellent prelate 
looked on the verge of bringing the 
rubber to a conclusion as he once 
brought a controversy with an arch- 
bishop, namely, by the bestowal of 
his blessing ; which the archbishop, 
apparently apprehensive of its 
acting by the rule of contraries, 
earnestly entreated ‘him to take 
back. 

The famous‘ Billy Butler,’ vicar of 
Frampton, got the offer of a rich 
piece of preferment by finding a 
fox in the ‘open,’ when the Prince 
of Wales (afterwards George IV.) 
was anxious for an easy run. 
Many a good living has _ been 
gained by whist-playing; this be- 
ing considered an indispensable 
qualification by discerning patrons 
(lay and episcopal) in the olden 
time. Our own opinion is that, if 
the spirit of the times no longer 
admits of its being exacted in can- 
didates for holy orders, the being 
well up in Cavendish or Clay 
should command a handsome num- 
ber of marks in all competitive 
examinations, civil and military. 
We throw out this suggestion for 
the serious consideration of the 
Cabinet ; especially of Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr, Bright, and Mr. Lowe. 
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MR. LONGMAN’S EDWARD THE THIRD. 


HE half century of English his- 

tory, which Mr. Longman has 
treated in these two volumes, is full 
of great and varied interest. The 
events of this long reign have been 
more minutely narrated, and are 
better known than any portion of 
our annals up to the time when the 
art of printing rendered it impos- 
sible that history should fail for 
want of contemporaneous records. 
We know much more about the 
times of Edward III. than we do 
of the events which occurred in the 
reign of Edward IV. The night is 
darkest before the dawn, and the 
dawn of modern history is the battle 
of Bosworth Field. The events of 
this reign are as singular as they 
are numerous. Two great battles 


put France, to use a phrase of the 
time, into Edward’s mercy. Another 
reduced Scotland to the greatest 
straits, and made her far more sub- 
missive than she had been during 
the campaigns of Edward’s grand- 


father, the hammer of the Scots. 
The prowess of Edward’s son was 
not only proved on the plains of 
France, but in the valleysof the Ebro. 
Edward made trial of diplomacy 
with Arteveldt of Ghent, and began 
the modern system ‘of finance by 
the loans which he negotiated with 
the Florentine bankers. He finally 
shook off all dependence on the 
Pope. At home, parliamentary in- 
stitutions developed their precedents 
inhistime. In his reign the Houses 
affirmed their right to interfere be- 
tween the subject and the monarch 
m matters of taxation, and suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the principle, 
that the two houses with the king 
possessed the exclusive right of 
legislation. They inquired into 
expenditure, and vindicated the 
privilege of impeachment. They 
had laid the foundations of that im- 
munity from civil process, which is 
called emphatically their privilege. 


Fifty-six of these assemblies, two 
of which are called councils, were 
held during this king’s reign, and 
after the monarch’s twelfth year, 
all with one exception were sum- 
moned to Westminster. 

The reign of Edward was signa- 
lised by abundant seasons and 
general prosperity. Costly as his 
administration was, the people grew 
in opulence. The luxurious splen- 
dour of his grandson’s reign is well 
known. One terrible tempest, it is 
true, burst upon England, before 
the king had passed over half the 
period of his sovereignty. But all 
nations in the known world suffered 
equally by this fearful visitation. 
Its effect was, however, far less mis- 
chievous in England, than in the 
rest of Europe. The Black Death 
emancipated the serfs, and filled 
England with a sturdy and pro- 
sperous yeomanry. The plague 
which handed over the peasants of 
France and Germany, and the 
burghers of the Italian cities, to a 
harsher feudal tyranny, strengthened 
the foundations of political freedom 
in England. 

The age of Edward, too, was cha- 
racterised by a peculiar refinement. 
It was actually the epoch of the 
paladins and knights errant, whom 
the romancers traced upwards to 
the courts of Arthur and Charle- 
magne. Gentle manners, truthful- 
ness, fidelity, and perfect courtesy, 
were the duty of every knight. 
Amidst much which was whimsical, 
there was much that was noble in 
the social practices of these cham- 
pions. It is true that their sympa- 
thies did not extend to the peasant ; 
but all knights were brethren, and, 
in a sense, equals. In the interval 
between the ancient knight and the 
modern gentleman, society nearly 
fell back into barbarism. 

The reign of this king witnessed 
the first revival of letters in Eng- 
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land, and affirmed the settlement of 
our language. The earliest prose is 
Wiklif’s Bible, the earliest verse is 
Chaucer’s tales. The former is the 
progenitor of that text, which has 
done more to solidify the English 
tongue than any other mechanism 
could. The latter is spoken of as a 
household book in Milton’s exquisite 
pastoral. In Edward’s time the 
people were probably trilingual, 
speaking a rough Latin and a 
rougher French, besides their native 
English. Towards the close of his 
reign, pleadings in court were di- 
rected to be in the English tongue. 

Again, in Edward’s reign, muni- 
cipal law and political independence 
were established in the various 
European states. The majesty of 
the Roman Empire had gradually 
faded away during the inglorious 
reigns of Louis of Bavaria and 
Charles IV. France, though not 
homogeneous, was far more a poli- 
tical unity than it was fifty years 
before Edward’s accession. The 
feudal system seemed to be more 
powerful than ever, but it was 
tottering. The pope had ceased to 
be the arbiter of Europe, the judge 
of kings, for he was hiding at 
Avignon, the dependent or the tool 
of France, and when he returned 
to Rome, he was unable to recover 
the empire which he had lost. 

The extraordinary influence of 
the popes during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries has been as- 
cribed to superstition or folly. But 
in effect, the pope preserved the 
balance of power in Europe at a 
time when schemes of universal 
empire and aggrandisement were 
not mere phantoms. He constituted 
himself a judge of international law, 
of political rights, of the relations 
between sovereign and lord and 
people, occasionally in a grotesque, 
and always in a peremptory manner; 
but he was a barrier against sheer 
anarchy, and not infrequently 
against oppression. By his efforts 
the power of the house of Swabia 
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was shattered, and Italy enjoyed a 
brief independence. His influence 
protected the infancy of Henry 
III, and prevented England in the 
thirteenth century from becoming 
an appanage of France. Men, and 
particularly princes, are not dis- 
posed to defer to a tribunal which 
is simply interested and unfair. 
We may be certain that the deci- 
sions of the pope were respected, 
because they were in harmony with 
the sentiments which at that time 
constituted public opinion and public 
conscience. 

The political independence of 
Italy, which the popes preached and 
insisted on, lived and laboured for, 
could not but have its effects on the 
pope’s own subjects. Rome there- 
fore, was always on ill terms with 
its spiritual sovereign. The feuds 
of the Roman families, the Colonnas 
and Orsini, are well known. The 
Roman populace could be stirred to 
energy by such a man as Rienzi. 
It is not wonderful then that the 
pope at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, found Rome an in- 
hospitable residence. The prede- 
cessors of Clement V. had con- 
stantly lived away from the im- 
perial city, and there was at first 
nothing strange in a pope migrating 
to France, especially to Avignon, 
which had long been a possession 
of the see. Clement too, might 
have dreaded the fate of his imme- 
diate predecessor, who had been 
poisoned by the Cardinal Orsini. 
But he had another motive. The 
chief source of the pope’s revenue 
was the fees paid by suitors in his 
courts. Avignon was far more 
accessible to the western nations 
than Rome was, and the business of 
the court was enormous and in- 
cessant. Had popes of the character 
of Innocent III. continued to reside 
at Rome, it is doubtful whether 
Edward would have ever enacted 
his famous statute of provisors. 

During the first three years of 
Edward’s reign, the government of 
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the kingdom was practically in the 
hands of Mortimer. His own ad- 
ministration commences with the 
night attack on the queen’s favour- 
ite, his seizure, trial and death. 
The facts of this and the years which 
followed on the independence of the 
king are described exactly and with 
painstaking accuracy by Mr. Long- 
man. We can only in this review 
comment on some of the more pro- 
minent incidents in a reign charac- 
terised by such glory, but which 
ended as it began in scandals and 
disgrace. 

Kdward ITI.’s clair to the crown 
of France has been treated by 
modern genealogists and _histo- 
rians with contempt. Mr. Hallam 
speaks of it as an unjust pretension. 
Hume describes it as a weak and 
ill-grounded persuasion. Mr. Long- 
man does not seem, in quoting the 
claim, and discussing it, to have 
had before his mind the substance 
of the note which is appended to 
his second volume, and in which the 
question as to the preferential 
claims of proximity of blood, and 
representation, is urged as applic- 
able to the English succession as 
late as the reign :of James I. 
But the fact is, the real suspicion 
which rankled in every monarch of 
the Tudor dynasty, and in so far as 
their descent from the Tudors went, 
in their Stuart successors, did not 
consist so much in any doubt as to 
the principle of proximity or re- 
presentation, as in the fact that 
Henry VII. was notoriously de- 
scended from an illegitimate branch 
of the House of Lancaster, and in 
the doubt which attached to the 
legitimacy of his wife Elizabeth. 

That Edward’s claim, and the 
war with which he strove to enforce 
it, settled the Salic law, whatever 
was understood by this phrase, 
against the claims of women to 
inherit, either themselves, or in 
their male descendants, cannot we 
think be doubted. But it is equally 
clear that this exclusion was not 
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affirmed positively before the princes 
of the house of Valois found that 
the very existence of their claim 
depended on the maintenance of 
this rule. It is known that the rule 
did not apply to the descent of fiefs, 
and the story of the arrangement 
made between Philip V. and 
Eudes, as to the rights of Jane 
(daughter of Louis Hutin, and 
mother of the King of Navarre, a 
story which is given at length by 
Hallam) is proof that the doctrine 
of the Salic law was not affirmed as 
late as 1315. But says the same 
publicist, Charles of Navarre, the 
son of Jane, was nearer the crown 
than Edward. Not so according 
to the principle of proximity. 
Edward was the son of Isabel, sister 
to Charles, Philip, Louis. Charles of 
Navarre was grandson of Louis. Ed- 
ward was his sister’s son, and might 
reasonably be supposed to be nearer 
of kin. Half his blood was the 


same as that of the three brothers, 
while Charles had only a fourth. 


We must not discuss this ques- 
tion according to those principles of 
legal succession with which we are 
now familiar, especially as there al- 
ways have been points on which the 
succession to a crown differs from 
that to a private estate. To debate 
Edward’s claim in the fourteenth by 
the spirit of the common law of the 
nineteenth century is an anachro- 
nism. At that time, the strongest 
argument against Edward’s pre- 
tension was his grandfather’s 
decision in the Scotch succession to 
Margaret of Norway, in which 
representation was preferred to 
proximity. But Edward might have 
retorted that this decision had been 
reversed by events, though with 
natural inconsistency, he still sup- 
ported Balliol. Still less must we 
affect to settle this question by the 
political morality of our own time. 
A great war, carried on for the 
selfish ends of a particular dynasty, 
has fortunately become impossible, 
though only lately impossible. 
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Least of all must we estimate 
Edward’s claim by the event. Two 
generationsafter the battle of Crécy, 
Edward’s great-grandson revived 
the claim, under even more prepos- 
terous conditions, and judging by 
probabilities would have justified 
his claim by success had his military 
genius been fully communicated to 
John, Duke of Bedford. 

But though when estimated by 
the state of public law and political 
morality in that age, Edward’s 
claim is capable of defence or at 
least apology, it is impossible not 
to lament the consequences which 
have ensued from this dynastic war. 
It made England and France, when 
they should have been as near 
friends as they were neighbours, 
hostile for five centuries. It has 
estranged two nations who might 
and should have been bound by a 
thousand ties of reciprocal benefit. 
Most of the public debt, the burden 
of which lies upon the industry of 
this country, has been contracted 
during the fierce rivalry of pro- 


tracted wars between England and 


France. Nor is it too much to say, 
that France, in consequence of her 
long struggle to maintain a political 
independence, fell under a gross 
domestic tyranny, and that the 
successes of Edward and Henry 
strengthened the despotism which 
in one form or another has for five 
centuries, with only transient inter- 
ruptions, overwhelmed the French 
people. Twice has an infamous 
Isabella of France been allied to the 
English throne. Twice has this 
alliance bred mischief at home, and 
greater mischief abroad. From the 
days of the third Edward to those 
of the third George, for a space of 
460 years, the English monarchs 
made claim to the crown of France, 
and placed her lilies on the first 
quarter of their shield. 

It has been stated that during 
Edward’s reign, the material con- 
dition of the English nation was 
progressively prosperous, and that 
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the calamity which befell the whole 
world in the middleof the fourteenth 
century, though it fell heavily on 
England, was less disastrous in its 
social consequences than it was in 
other countries. The statement of 
these facts gives the true exposi- 
tion of that remarkable political 
and military reputation which this 
country enjoyed during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, 
though the estimate of the facts 
has rarely been made by historians. 

The independence of the feudal 
chieftain, achieved so largely by the 
French, and still more fully by the 
German feudatories, was never ex- 
hibited in England. There was one 
reign, that of Stephen, in which the 
anarchy of France and the Empire 
seemed likely to ensue. But the 
early English monarchs could always 
play off, as Thierry recognised, 
though with some exaggerations, 
the Saxon peasants and yeomanry 
against their feudatories. They 
granted charters to the towns, in 
which the liabilities of the burghers 
are put at fixed rents, and bestowed 
the privilege of self-government on 
municipal bodies freely. The lords 
extended analogous privileges to 
their free tenants and even their 
villains through the machinery of 
the manor courts. By the close of 
Henry III.’s reign, during which 
this domestic revolution was gra- 
dually and insensibly effected, the 
social condition of England had no 
exact parallel in the civilised world. 
The power of the Crown was for- 
mally limited by the Great Charter, 
which had been over and over con- 
firmed ; that of the barons by a host 
of customs, and by the growth of 
a public opinion. 

It cannot be by accident that 
no records of manorial courts sur- 
vive of an older date than the 
close of Henry III.’s reign. The 
further evidence of social life in 
England, as far as direct and con- 
temporaneous information goes, 
commences at the same epoch, and 
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exists in abundance from that time. 
The Record Office in Fetter Lane is 
crammed with documents of the 
fourteenth century, and the thirty 
years preceding the fourteenth cen- 
tury. But, as regards the period 
antecedent to this, there are hardly 
as many documents from the Con- 
quest to Simon de Montfort’s Ox- 
ford Parliament, as could be found 
for any single year of the reigns of 
the first three Edwards. 

Writers and readers of English 
history are so much dazzled with 
the brilliant military events of 
Edward III.’s reign, that they 
neglect to study the ‘social facts 
which accompanied those campaigns 
and victories. The superficial his- 
tory of the fourteenth century is a 
great pageant, a tournament on a 
vast scale, the circumstances of 
which have been described, with 
the keenest relish, by contemporary 
writers, while the progress of society, 
for acquaintance with which patient 
research can discover abundant 


materials, has been almost entirely 


neglected. But a history which 
deals only with campaigns and bat- 
tles, diplomacy and pedigrees, is at 
best a romance, sometimes lively, 
but frequently dull. 

There have been many guesses 
made at the population of England 
and Wales, in the first half of the 
fourteenth century. It is hardly 
necessary to say that there is abso- 
lutely no positive evidence on the 
subject. Numbers, unless they are 
derived from accurate registration, 
are almost invariably gross exagge- 
rations. During the period referred 
to, it is said that were 30,000 stu- 
dents at Oxford. No doubt the two 
Universities performed the function 
now fulfilled by grammar schools of 
the higher order, for the monks, it 
appears, gave rudimentary instruc- 
tions. But the number recorded is 
impossible, or, at least, highly im- 
probable. At the conclusion of 
Edward’s reign, a subsidy was 
granted at a certain rate on each 
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parish, the parishes being reckoned 
at 45,000. They did not amount to 
a fifth of the number, as could have 
been discovered easily enough, had 
the Parliament of the day examined 
the subsidy rolls of Edward I., many 
of which are preserved to our own 
time. Similar guesses have been 
made from the recorded ravages of 
the great plague. But these latter 
numbers, apart from the general 
tendency of ignorance to exaggerate, 
were further increased by fear. 
Similarly, unless we have contem- 
poraneous information of a substan- 
tial and trustworthy character, we 
must hesitate before we receive the 
statements which are made as to the 
magnitude of armies, and of losses 
in battle. 

The population of the island can 
only be guessed at constructively, 
and from indirect evidence. One 
source of information is the taxing 
rolls referred to above. It would 
not be difficult to arrive at approxi- 
mate numbers in this way, especially 
as the distribution of wealth in the 
fourteenth century, and by implica- 
tion, the density of population, are 
known by those appraisements of 
each county which still exist, one 
of which, dated at the commence- 
ment of Edward’s French war, is 
printed in the Rolls of Parliament. 

Another and more laborious 
method of arriving at the probable 
population of England and Wales at 
this time, is that of calculating the 
number of the people from the rate 
of production in agriculture. It is 
clear, from abundant evidence, that 
the soil did not produce more than 
a seventh of the food which modern 
agriculture regularly supplies. Both 
processes would lead to the infe- 
rence that the inhabitants of Eng- 
land and Wales could not have been 
much in excess of two millions. 
They were not much more than five 
millions at the conclusion of the 
seventeenth century, though, by this 
time, the art of agriculture had 
made considerable progress. Be- 
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tweenthe beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and the close of the reign 
of George II., when the most rapid 
improvements in agriculture were 
effected, the population was pro- 
bably nearly ten millions, and it 
appears that it was not notably in- 
creased up to 1801, when the first 
census put it at about the last-named 
number. 

The richest part of England was 
the eastern coast, and particularly 
the county of Norfolk. The pre- 
eminence of this eastern county was 
not transient; it endured, as we 
know from the testimony of Defoe, 
up to the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. Its wealth 
arose partly from the nature of the 
soil, which was easily worked, and 
was productive, partly from its 
manufactures of woollen and linen 
fabrics. It had a considerable trade 
with the Hanse Towns, then a con- 
siderable power in north-western 
Europe, one of which, Bergen, in 
Norway, was reputed to be the 
richest seat of trade in the whole 
districtoccupied by those merchants. 
But on the other hand, the north- 
western and central northern parts 
of England were the poorest regions 
in the whole island, especially Lan- 
cashire and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and remained so up to a 
century and a half ago. These facts 
must be taken into account when 
any attempt is made to form an 
estimate of the population five cen- 
turies ago. 

The staple articles of English 
produce exported abroad at that 
time, were wool and hides. Rela- 
tively speaking, the latter were 
costly, but the price of the former 
was proportionately far higher. 
Eighteen pounds of average wool 
was worth as much as a quarter of 
wheat ; at present, the price of the 
best wool is not half as much. This 
produce was as special to England, 
and as precious as the cotton of 
America, before the war, was to the 
United States. The cost of Edward’s 
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foreign campaigns was, in great 
measure, paid by English wool- 
packs. Taxes of wool were frequently 
levied, and the free transport of 
this material to Flanders was the 
basis of those diplomatic arrange- 
ments, which, as has been said be- 
fore, formed a part, and a notable 
part, of Edward’s foreign policy. 
Nor can there be a doubt, that this 
pre-eminence in the produce of a 
raw material, the manufacture of 
which was of primary importance 
in medieval Europe, was chiefly 
due to the effective police which 
existed in England at that time, and 
which had its ramifications in every 
manor in the kingdom. 

The lords of manors had a crimi- 
nal jurisdiction, sometimes of the 
highest kind, sometimes limited in 
extent, over the inhabitants of the 
manor. Every person who owed 
suit and service to the lord 
was regularly registered on the 
manor roll, fines being inflicted for 
neglect of registration. The har- 
bouring of strangers without notice 
and permission was a breach of 
police regulations, and was also 
visited witha mulct. But the lord, 
or rather his steward, could not 
take the initiative in these criminal 
proceedings, or in any other which 
came within the competence of the 
court. The offenders must be pre- 
sented by the homage, the modern 
representative of this practice re- 
maining to our day in the bills 
found by a grand jury. Hence all 
opportunity of oppressive dealing 
on the part of the lord towards his 
tenants was taken away. ‘The find- 
ing too of the offence was the duty 
of a further body of men, who acted 
originally as compurgators, aver- 
ring the innocence or affirming the 
offence of the criminal] from their 
personal knowledge. Nor was this 
police confined to taking cognisance 
of violent breaches of the peace and 
offences against property. The 
supervision of the court extended 
to trifling misdemeanors. Thus, 
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the same homage exercised dis- 
cipline over ale-houses, bakers, 
brewers, millers, inspected weights 
and measures, punished abusive 
language and similar indecorums, 
and assisted the recovery of debts. 
Most manors had their dungeons, 
and not a few their gallows. In 
short, municipal government was 
universal, and the machinery of the 
manor court, were it restored with 
certain modifications in our time, 
might form a very easy and effec- 
tive method of local self-govern- 
ment. Itis certain that it had a very 
salutary effect five centuries ago, 
and that to its action, conjointly 
with that of the county court, of 
the itinerant justices, and of West- 
minster Hall, this country was in- 
debted for that orderly and peace- 
ful!conduct which enabled it to 
prosper at home and to be powerful 
abroad. The council of the king 
and his peers was reproduced in 
miniature throughout every manor 
in the king’s dominions. 

A clear comprehension of social 
life in England during the four- 
teenth century is, it may be con- 
fidently affirmed, essential to a 
similar comprehension of its politi- 
cal condition. The idea of such a 
monarchy as was realised under the 
Tudor princes, and was striven after 
by the House of Stuart, a monarchy 
as absolute as that which Filmer 
argued and Sacheverel preached 
for, was wholly unknown to the 
minds of our forefathers five cen- 
turies ago. There were uprisings 
aginst the authority of the king, as 
happened in the days of Henry III., 
Edward IL., Richard Il. Kings and 
nobles were guilty of violent and 
oppressive acts, and in all likeli- 
hood, the criminal law was not 
powerful enough to check the latter. 
But the principles of political li- 
berty, interpreted roughly and un- 
accompanied by efficient guarantees, 
were acknowledged, and on the 
whole carried out. The people be- 
gan anew to vindicate their liberties 
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nearly three centuries after some of 
our oldest parliamentary prece- 
dents, and after a century and a 
half of despotic government, during 
which those ancient liberties had 
been well nigh forgotten. It is the 
custom to speak of these early 
struggles against prerogative as the 
violent efforts of a feudal aristo- 
cracy, anxious to free itself from au- 
thority and the law, but a closer 
investigation of the facts shows that 
other and more general forces were 
at work in the political history of 
the fourteenth century. 

Mr. Longman has dealt some- 
what briefly with the great physical 
convulsion through which Europe, 
and in fact the world generally, 
passed during this century. Never, 
however, did any event produce 
such permanent effects on society 
as the great plague of 1349 did in 
England, both by what it destroyed 
and by what it produced. The 
universities, which were exercising 
considerable and growing influence 
in the country, were thrown back 
into comparative obscurity. The 
clergy, both secular and regular, 
underwent a still more serious de- 
terioration. The learned monk, 
who chronicled events in many an 
abbey, almost disappears from view. 
There soon occurred ample reason 
for the invectives of Wiklif and 
Piers Plowman. The dignified 
clergy abandoned that elevated 
position which they had occupied 
as advocates of public liberty and 
moderators between contending fac- 
tions, and becoming the servants of 
power, were rewarded with the pri- 
vilege of employing the law against 
misbelievers and schismatics. How 
strong was the public feeling against 
the clergy is seen by the character 
of that organisation which histo- 
rians have so imperfectly com- 
mented on—the insurrection of Wat 
Tyler and his associates, an insur- 
rection which only just failed of 
being a successful revolution, and 
which was stirred by far deeper 
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feelings than that of resentment at 
an offensive tax. 

But the Great Death, while it 
demoralised the clergy, broke the 
power of the barons. Labour be- 
came so scarce that the lords were 
constrained to abandon their old 
system of farming lands by their 
own bailiffs and with their own 
capital. It has been lately shown 
from contemporaneous facts that 
the profit from hired labour was 
wholly lost in the increased cost of 
wages. The legislature in vain en- 
deavoured to reverse the course of 
Nature by fixing rates of wages. It 
has been shown by indisputable evi- 
dence that the statutes of labourers 
were inoperative, even if we were 
not acquainted with the perpetual 
complaints which are found in the 
Rolls of Parliament on this topic, 
and the recurrent enactment of 
similar provisions. England passed 
through a social revolution, the 
details of which can be constructed, 
the leading parts of which are con- 
tained in the socialism of Wiklif, 
and the insurrection of Tyler and 
Ball. 

There is nothing which illustrates 
the singular inductive capacity of 
Adam Smith more clearly than his 
statement that the English pea- 
santry must have occupied the con- 
dition of métayers before they 
became the yeomanry whom Sir 
John Fortescue describes—a class 
of cultivators which had no parallel 
in Europe (except, perhaps, in 
northern Spain and Scandinavia) 
during the latter part of the middle 
ages. The facts as lately proved 
are precisely those which Adam 
Smith anticipated and affirmed, in 
the same way that a physiologist 
constructs a skeleton from a frag- 
ment of bone. The labourers of 
the fourteenth century, suddenly 
enriched by the scarcity of that 
which they had to sell, were, how- 
ever, too poor to undertake the 
cultivation of the estates which the 
lord found it unprofitable to till 
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with his own capital. Hence they 
took leases of farm and stock, and 
in two or three generations made 
themselves the owners of the land 
which they occupied. It should be 
remembered that in the middle 
ages the stock on a well managed 
farm was thrice the value of the 
land ; at present it is, on an average, 
worth one third the value. The 
reader will recognise in this pro- 
portion the difference alluded to 
above between the productiveness 
of modern and ancient agriculture. 
The rivalry between Edward and 
Philip was the beginning of that 
chronic hostility between England 
and France, which constitutes the 
longest page in modern history, and 
which lasted beyond the dynasties 
which originated it. We have an 
enduring monument of Isabella’s 
inheritance in that mountain of 
debt, the annual liabilities of which 
absorb a third of those imposts on 
profit and wages, which we know 
under the general name of taxation. 
The jealousies which survive that 
active rivalry, and which are in 
direct succession from the same 
cause, absorb a large proportion of 
the remaining two thirds in the 
cost at which the machinery of 
war, under the shape of an armed 
neutrality, is oppressing the indus- 
trial energies of Europe. Herodotus 
attempted to trace the hostility of 
Greek and Asiatic to the abduc- 
tions of Io, Europa, Medea, and 
Helen. Europe has to thank dynastic 
schemes and diplomatic marriages, 
in which nations have been trans- 
ferred like live stock, for most of its 
wars, and nearly all its barbarisms 
and jealousies. From one point of 
view, then, the reign of Edward III. 
isthe beginning of modern European 
history, in so far as history is a 
record of wars and treaties, of a con- 
tinuous policy, of a series of un- 
broken political traditions. 
Similarly, the great physical visi- 
tation which happened in Edward’s 
reign gave occasion to the com- 
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mencement of another rivalry which 
has survived; rather, we might 
almost say, grown to exaggerated 
proportions up to our own time. 
The legislation of 1350 was the 
beginning of that strife between 
capital and labour, the arbitration 
of which forms the great problem 
of the present day. For 475 years 
the law ruled in favour of the 
capitalist. In the first instance, 
Acts of Parliament fixed rates of 
wages, and prohibited bothemployer 
and labourer from varying them. 
It inflicted fines for the disobe- 
dience of the former, sharper and 
harsher penalties for the acts of 
the latter. Year after year these 
statutes were reimposed, on com- 
plaint from interested parties, that 
the legislature was inoperative in 
supplying cheap labour. Those 
combinations of labourers, by which 
the individual was strengthened in 
resisting what was, or seemed to be, 
the tyranny of employers, and which 
are in the abstract, the joint-stock 


principle applied to labour, were 
prohibited and punished, sometimes 
as conspiracies, sometimes even as 


treason. In course of time the 
legislature conferred on the justices 
of the peace the power of fixing 
wages—that is, it permitted those 
who were most interested in inflict- 
ing the wrong the legal right tomake 
by-laws for their own profit. And 
this course of procedure, in one 
form or another, continued for more 
than four centuries and a half. This 
policy succeeded in crushing the 
peasant. But if the artisan has 
contrived to escape from the bon- 
dage, it is to wage war in his turn 
against those who appear to repre- 
sent the legislation which oppressed 
and-impoverished his ancestors or 
predecessors in labour, to renew in 
his turn, and by self-imposed by- 
laws, the restrictions and constraints 
which Parliament enacted for solong 
@ period in the interest of his em- 
ployer. One of the commonest 
errors into which politicians fall is 
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that of believing that political bitter- 
ness ceases on the instant that its 
original cause is removed. The 
history of trades unions is the refu- 
tation of this fallacy, and trades 
unions are not the only examples 
which might be quoted. 

The political and social events of 
the fourteenth century were closely 
connected with the great religious 
movement which commenced at 
that time. The upheaval which 
spent itself among the southern na- 
tions of Europe in flagellation and 
penance, developed in the soberer 
nature of the English people, the 
speculations of Wiklif. These 
speculations, sometimes deep and 
bold, sometimes rash and crude, but 
always earnest, powerfully affected 
the English mind. Wiklif and his 
followers inveighed against the great 
clergy, and were thereupon favoured 
by the ambitious partisans who 
dealt with the administration in 
Edward’s later days, and were re- 
ported to have entertained sinister 
purposes towards the succession of 
his grandson. The same reformer 
held notions which were, in modern 
phrase, communistic, and encou- 
raged the peasantry, perhaps, unin- 
tentionally, in their resistance to 
the antiquated claim of bondage 
and compulsory labour. It is prob- 
able that, like most speculative 
thinkers of the socialist type, Wik- 
lif did not contemplate the uprising 
which occurred in Richard’s reign ; 
but it is plain that the reformer’s 
tenets were connected with these 
disturbances, and that the responsi- 
bility was to some extent put on him. 
The dignified clergy succeeded, from 
the unpopularity which these opi- 
nions underwent, in inducing a po- 
pular and timid government, at the 
commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, to repress religious scepticism 
by the secular arm, on the plea 
that it was unfriendly to legitimate 
authority. Wiklif’s opinions were 
held in honour by the disaffected 
Lollards, because they were branded 
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with the taint of sedition as well as 
of heresy. It is well known that 
the mass of the English people was 
strongly leavened with the religious 
and social tenets of Lollardism up 
to the days of the earlier Reforma- 
tion, when the alliance of orthodox 
doctrine and political obedience was 
successfully vindicated by the coarse 
and resolute will of Henry VIII. 
Henry may have overthrown the 
domination of the Pope, but he 
brought conscience under severer 
bondage. 

It is not too much, therefore, to 
say that the era of Edward III. saw 
the commencement, first, of parlia- 
mentary precedent; second, of fo- 
reign diplomacy ; third, of the social 
struggle between labour and capital; 
fourth, of the resistance to autho- 
rity, ecclesiastical sand political, 
which, when effected slowly and 
cautiously, is the parent of civil 
and religious liberty, which is 
under the best circumstances 


hardly thus effected, and which has 
been effected more fully in this 


than in any other European nation. 

Mr. Longman has not attempted 
to fully draw the character of the 
principal personage in this great 
social drama. He admits that the 
earlier object of Edward in his re- 
lations with Philip was the peaceful 
retention of his French possessions 
as fiefs of France, that he labo- 
riously negociated for this end, and 
that he was willing to undergo cer- 
tain humiliations, as well as to make 
certain concessions, if he could se- 
cure his object without war. He 
allows that Philip was determined 
by fair means or foul to bring the 
great feudatories of France under 
his own authority, and that the 
tenure of such a fief as Guienne by 
such a prince as Edward was in- 
consistent with the policy which 
the princes of the house of Capet 
were bent on pursuing. But be- 
cause a united and homogeneous 
France was a legitimate aim to any 
French monarch who was intelli- 
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gent enough to see the advantage 
which such a union involves, he is 
disposed to justify Philip in adopt- 
ing means, which, judged by the 
morality even of that age, were dis- 
honest and pettifogging. 

It is likely enough that the French 
monarchs looked uneasily on the 
power which a rich and enterprising 
king, such as Edward was, had by 
the occupation of the south-west 
coast of their dominions. Edward’s 
teuure of Guienne was offensive to 
the French king, not because his 
feudal rights prevented the homo- 
geneity of the French empire, but 
because he could by the possession 
of his transmarine dominions occupy 
an advantageous position in France 
itself in the event of any quarrel 
between himself and his local lord 
paramount. It is a mere anachro- 
nism to credit Philip and his succes- 
sors with any far-sighted maxims of 
that policy, which only developed 
itself a century after Edward’s 
time, and then only under the hands 
of so astute a prince as Lou's XI. 
and at a time when the example 
of Italian craft was copied by the 
western monarchs of Europe. This 
statement may be illustrated by the 
fact that King John of France 
granted Burgundy to his younger 
son under a tenure almost as inde- 
pendent as that by which Edward 
held Aquitaine after the peace of 
Brétigni. The Count of Flanders 
and the Duke of Britanny were and 
remained almost independent mon- 
archs in their several dominions. 
Philip thought he could make Gui- 
enne as much his own as another 
Philip had made Normandy more 
than a century before, and in the 
days of Edward’s great-great-grand- 
father, and he intrigued accordingly, 
intrigued in Guienne itself, in Scot- 
land, in Flanders, and especially with 
his creatures, the Avignon popes. 

It does not appear difficult to 
estimate Edward’s character. He 
had all the gifts, all the faults, all 
the weaknesses of a great soldier, 
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who was hardly a general, much 
less a statesman. As a politician 
he was immeasurably inferior to his 
grandfather ; as a general, to his son. 
Had he been a politician of even 
moderate capacity, he would have 
firmly conciliated Flanders by a 
judicious commercial policy, Gui- 
enne by the benefits of a settled 
government, Scotland by a generous 
treatment of David. But, except 
in the case of Arteveldt, his tools 
were always bad, and he made ill 
work with them. 

As a soldier, he was the favoured 
child of fortune. He and his son 
won their battles, that of Najara 
hardly excepted, by sheer dash, and 
in the teeth of every risk. His 
success at Sluys and Crécy, and 
that of the Black Prince at Man- 
pertius, were victories gained by a 
hair-breadth escape from the legiti- 
mate consequences of the most despe- 
ratetemerity. Heand his son courted 
danger, and the danger became a 
conquest, by the overweening folly 
of their enemies. His soldiers were 
skilful at their weapons, confident 
in their skill, and steady in their 
discipline ; but they always fought 
against prodigious odds. He, the 
prince, and many of his captains 
were true ‘knights errant, whose 
exploits were only less marvellous 
than those of the Paladins. 

That he was hasty and quick to 
anger was to be expected, as it was 
from every prince of the house of 
Anjou. His great-grandfather, the 
most pacific and placable of his race, 
was liable to violent bursts of pas- 
sion. But Edward was neither ma- 
lignant nor revengeful. He flew into 
a rage with Archbishop Stratford, 
and was speedily appeased. Mr. 
Longman speaks of his catlike 
ferocity towards the burghers of 
Calais. But the historian seems to 
forget that Calais was and had been 
a nest of pirates, and very cool- 
blooded people are very catlike to- 
wards pirates. Besides, it must be 
remembered that the burghers were 
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not hanged, and that there is some 
doubt, on Mr. Longman’s own 
showing, whether they ever ran the 
risk at all. Burgher’s blood in 
Edward’s days, and for many days 
after Edward’s, was not valued at 
a high price, and the record of the 
surrender of Calais has, it is pro- 
bable, been narrated in detail, per- 
haps amplified by Froissart, in order 
to show how much more generous 
Edward was than the princes of the 
age, towards those who had given 
him the deepest cause of offence. 
What does the reader think Philip 
would have done, if any of his cap- 
tains had, by the fortune of war, 
captured any of the Cinque Ports 
after along siege ? Does he believe 
that he would have honoured any 
one of the burgesses in those towns, 
and given him a pension? 

Edward was one of the few An- 
jevin princes whose reign was not 
stained by family feuds, who did 
not use the hand of the executioner 
against his own relations. It ap- 
pears also, that in no reign was 
there less occasion for putting into 
force that terrible law of treason 
which the legislature defined at that 
time. His most trusted captain 
was the prince of that younger 
house, the head of which perished 
on the scaffold in the days of his 
father, as another prince of the 
royal house was murdered by 
Richard afterwards. 

There seem to have been family 
differences in the later years of his 
reign between the Black Prince and 
John of Gaunt. But the meaning 
of these obscure events has probably 
been exaggerated, if not wholly 
misapprehended. Had they been 
of the character which they are 
ordinarily assumed to have been, 
the prospects of the prince’s son 
must have been worse after his 
father’s death, and during his grand- 
father’s dotage. But he succeeded 
quietly to a minor’s throne, and 
would have kept it, had he not 
been more thoroughly incompetent 
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than his great-grandfather was, and 
far more tyrannical. 

No one charges Edward with bad 
faith in his relations with those to- 
wards whom the morality of princes 
in those days called him to keep 
faith. He claimed the crown of 
France, for reasons absurd to our 
notions of inheritance, but intelli- 
gible, and with some authorities, 
tenable at the time. He entered 
into an arrangement with the King 
of France, under the peace of Bré- 
tigni, when he might, had he not 
been imbued with something better 
than a mere soldier’s temper, have 
made himself master of the king- 
dom. He intended to make Aqui- 
taine an independent monarchy, and 
but for the unfortunate march of 
the Black Prince into Spain, would 
have done so. But he dropped 
faithfully, in pursuance of the con- 
ditions contained in that peace, the 
title for which he had waged his 
wars; nor did he resume it, till the 
treaty itself was perfidiously broken 
by Charles, surnamed the Wise. 
Had he been an astute politician, 
as well as a gallant knight, he 
might have made the loss of Aqui- 
taine impossible. It was lost at a 
crisis, and the subjects of the Black 
Prince soon regretted the fickleness 
which made them resent the prince’s 
tax, after they had exchanged their 
lord for Charles, in whom they 
hoped for a deliverer, and found a 
task-master. 

Edward was a warrior, and there- 
fore extravagant. Like every Eng- 
lish king, from the Conquest to the 
Revolution, he resented the control 
of Parliament, forgot his promises, 
ignored his concessions, broke his 
word, and no doubt found casuists, 
as the Stuart princes did, who in- 
formed him that the pledges en- 
acted of him were forceful and 
therefore not binding. This kind 
of monarchical perfidy istoocommon 
a phenomenon to deserve or even 
to excite much wonder. Thenames 
of monarchs who have kept faith 
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with their subjects could be easily 
counted ; the names of those who 
have been perfidious when chance 
favoured them, and when they could 
grasp the power which has slipped 
from them, are almost innumerable, 
For one St. Louis there are fifty 
Charleses. 

Nor need we, for similar reasons, 
look too severely on the king’s 
gallantries. They were neither 
numerous nor notorious. The story 
of Lady Salisbury is probably idle 
gossip; that of Alice Perrers not 
much more than gossip. But the 
age was one of gallantry, probably 
outspoken, but apparently, asa rule, 
pure, in spite of its extravagant 
language and profuse rodomontade. 
As far as we know about it, Ed- 
ward’s character for conjugal fide- 
lity, as Mr. Longman puts it, would 
compare favourably with that of 
most English kings. Contrast for 
a minute the reputation of Edward 
Ill. with that of Edward IV., or 
George II., totake names at random, 
and those far from the most tainted. 
Even the character of the martyr 
king is not free from suspicion. In 
general it is neither wise nor just 
to interpret the morality of one age 
by the usages of another. 

At the same time, we must admit 
that Mr. Longman, without intend- 
ing anything invidious, has properly 
pointed out that there are blemishes 
in that prince’s life, who is by 
far the most popular of English 
monarchs, not even excepting Henry 
V., whose brilliant career was as 
fruitless as it was brief. But the 
faults of Edward III. belong to the 
type, not to the individual. His 
life is like that of one among Homer's 
heroes—that of a prince as pure- 
hearted and generous as Hector, as 
brave and impetuous as Achilles. 
It was for lack of more useful and 
less shining qualities that his for- 
tunes in the end, notwithstanding 
his gigantic efforts, succumbed to 
those of a French Ulysses, who 
carried off his arms even from his 
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son. We have lived beyond the 
Homeric age, the closest parallel to 
which may be found in the Maori 
legends, which Sir George Grey 
published a few years ago. 

Was it ungenerous, as Mr. Long- 
man seems to think, that when Ed- 
ward caught Balliol poaching he 
reckoned up, with an accuracy typi- 
cal of our own autumnal records of 
battue shooting, the contents of the 
fallen monarch’s bag, and gave him 
a quittance? Was it not really 
pleasantry, and can the historian 
think that Edward ever seriously 
thought of putting the game laws 
of his epoch in operation against his 
royal pensioner ? 

Contrast Edward’s character 
with that of any among his rivals, 
and we have no reason to be 
ashamed of our Paladin. He is a 
paragon beside the rash and treache- 
rous Philip. Our king is all the 
better for the foil, for his enemy 
was as deficient in the virtues of 
that age as he was precocious in 
the vices of another. He might, if 
he actually comprehended it, have 
proposed a good end, though this is 
more than doubtful. But the means 
he used, to judge even by the 
morality of the age, were inde- 
fensible; and judged by the same 
morality, were condemned by the 
verdict of Providence on that field 
of battle in which he wantonly 
risked and disgracefully lost a 
certain victory. Surely Edward’s 
siege and capture of Calais was not 
marked with the same unknightly 
conduct as Philip’s gasconade of 
defending it. 

John of France shines by a re- 
flected light. He does seem to have 
caught some of the chivalrous spirit 
which was shown by his rivals and 
victors. To the ordinary English 
reader he is known most by the 
greatness of his misfortune, which 
was his own fault; by the courtesies 
of the Black Prince, in which even 
the rough manners of the time saw 
an ostentatious humility; and by 
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his good faith in returning to 
the Savoy, when the negociations 
for ransom and peace broke down. 
But he would have been branded 
over the whole world as perjured 
and faithless had he broken his 
plight. 

But notwithstanding these quali- 
ties of John, the vices of his ad- 
ministration were so gross that 
Edward becomes a consummate 
statesman by contrast. He suffered 
his subjects to be harried by extor- 
tioners, till they broke out into the 
terrible uprising of the Jacquerie. 
He issued base money shamelessly. 
He was the prince of forgers and 
smashers. His folly was as gross 
as his dishonesty. He threatened 
his moneyers with the penalties of 
treason if they betrayed his frauds 
to the merchants, that is to men 
in whose minds the continuous 
peculations of the mint had bred 
preternatural acuteness. He altered 
the standard incessantly, and the 
currency disappeared. We who 
are familiar with good faith, can 
have no conception of the misery 
which these nefarious, these suicidal 
projects engendered. Never per- 
haps was there greater wretchedness 
in France than during the reign of 
John, whom the romancers styled 
the Good. Edward was a knight 
errant, with a strong dash of the 
brigand ; John was a brigand, with 
a slight tincture of knight-errantry. 
Nor do we in such an estimate 
judge the King of France by an 
exaggerated standard. His own 
contemporaries, notably the pope, 
his creature, were scandalised at 
his proceedings, and predicted all 
sorts of mischief from his practices. 

Mr. Longman has succeeded in 
compiling a history, the occurrences 
of which are narrated with praise- 
worthy diligence and fulness. He 
has been at the pains of collecting 
his materials from a great variety 
of sources, and thereby of supply- 
ing his readers with premises from 
which they may occasionally draw 
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conclusions different from his own. 
His narrative is continuous and 
clear, contains a series of admirable 
illustrations, and is enriched with a 
full and complete index. There are 
occasions, to be sure, where his 
accuracy deserts the author. Thus, 
when in vol. i. p. 224, he wonders 
that ‘ Edward did not at once march 
on Paris, and demand coronation 
as King of France, because that 
kingdom lay at his feet, and her 
sovereign and his son were prisoners 
in his hand,’ everybody can see 
that he is confusing the less impor- 
tant victory in northern with the 
far more significant success in 
central France. Nor again, vol. i. 
Pp. 342, is it possible that Sir John 
Davis could have been ignorant of 
the Kentish custom of gavelkind, 
to which the Irish land system bore 
some slight external resemblance, 
and from which it was therefore 
named, 

Mr. Longman has continued in 
these volumes on Edward III.’s 
reign the conversational style which 
he adopted in his lectures on an 
earlier period of English history. 
Such a style of narrative enables 
the author to quote his sources of 
information in the words or in the 
exact equivalents of his original, 
gives a simplicity to the story, and 
aids the reader in collecting his 
own inferences from the facts 
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honestly put before him. In an 
age like ours, when we hear go 
much of the philosophy of history, 
and when the facts of bygone times 
are commented on with such dog. 
matic criticism, there is something 
refreshing in unaffected simplicity. 

The events of Edward’s reign 
will always interest English readers, 
It was on the battlefields of Edward 
and his chivalrous son that the 
characteristic and dogged courage 
of the English race was first shown. 
As a regiment inscribes the names 
of those battles in which it has 
been engaged on its standards, be- 
cause it thus attempts to perpetuate 
the hardihood which has won vic- 
tory and will win victory again, so 
the nation has always strengthened 
itself with the names of Crécy, 
Poictiers, and Agincourt. In our 
time, fortunately, dynastic wars 
have altogether ceased. But muni- 
cipal or international jealousies are 
still exhibited under the form of an 
armed and expectant peace. It is 
true that every nation asserts that 
it simply is on the defensive, that it 
will neither allow or commit ag- 
gression. Nevertheless, it is clear, 
that if Europe rests in this mind, it 
will soon discover the means by 
which the machinery of an armed 
peace will be made less costly and 
oppressive. 
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MENDELSSOHN AS AN INFLUENCE. 


N considering a question con- 
nected with musical art, one 
great difficulty presents itself at the 
very outset ; the utter impossibility 
of bringing forward diagrams and 
examples. The critical writer on 
painting can always, by reduced 
engravings or elementary outlines, 
make his meaning clear to any 
reader who is disposed to peruse 
his pages carefully, and still more 
is a similar resource open to the 
essayist on literature. But music 
is a thing totally intangible in this 
respect, depending, as it does, on a 
twofold action for its presentment 
toan audience. It is to no purpose 
that subtle combinations of instru- 
ments and harmonies are framed 
by the composer, if there are no 
minds competent to understand, 
or hands skilled to perform them. 
Nor only so, but the enormous ex- 
pense incurred by each separate 
performance, places the finest music 
utterly beyond the range of ade- 
quate criticism ; for as long as many 
beautiful incidental effects of scoring 
depend on their due subordination 
to other instruments, so long will it 
be impossible for the most skilful 
connoisseur to judge of their merits 
except by so hearing them. It is 
easy to imagine such an enthusiast 
studying the score of some great 
work previous to its performance, 
marking out doubtful passages, and 
anxiously looking forward to the 
solution of his difficulties. The 
evening arrives, and the orchestra 
is all that his heart could desire. 
Bar after bar goes on without a 
false note or accentuation, and now 
his favourite passage, his great crue, 
is only at the foot of the next page. 
Like columns preparing to storm a 
citadel, the several melodies begin 
to concentrate their force, and to 
converge towards the desired point ; 
his attention is strained to the ut- 
most—breathing itself is suspended 


—for now shall his doubts be set 
at rest for ever! But, alas! why, 
at such a moment, did his next 
neighbour let fall her fan, her scent- 
bottle, her something of those 
mysterious appurtenances which 
are necessary to the enjoyment of 
a musical evening? A moment’s 
distraction, and the long-waited for 
passage is gone, not to be heard 
again, it may be, for six months. 
Such is the nature of the difficul- 
ties which beset the musical critic ; 
nor are they to be lightly estimated. 
All noble art depends for its due 
appreciation and influence upon fre- 
quent and continued study. The 
cartoons of Raffaelle are, at the 
first glance, a stumbling-block ; the 
spirit of Turner reveals not itself 
to superficial eyes; and not until 
Othello has been read again and 
again can the wonderful delineation 
of commonplace morality in the 
person of Emilia be thoroughly 
understood. Deprived, therefore, 
of the renewed study, which can be 
applied to the other arts, the lover 
of music must either form his 
opinion on some fanciful basis, and 
worship he knows not what; or he 
must, to make use of an algebraical 
term, accept certain signs to express 
an unknown quantity, by the due 
employment of which he may be 
enabled to balance his judgment. 
But the difficulty is not at an end 
even here. It is only to those who 
have been in the habit of hearing a 
certain amount of standard music 
well performed, that these signs 
will be intelligible. And at this 
stage we become aware of two re- 
markable characteristics which dis- 
tinguish music from its sister arts. 
The first is the total want of such 
writings as might lead to a just 
estimate of good music among the 
masses. Numberless treatises have 
been given to the world on counter- 
point and other technical branches 
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of the art; many volumes have 
been published of the lives of mu- 
sicians, or on the state of musical 
opinion in one country or another ; 
but nothing as yet in which music, 
as an art possessing responsibility, 
has been treated on its own merits, 
apart from schools and composers. 
The second distinguishing cha- 
racteristic is one which would very 
naturally arise from the first, even 
if it could not be ascribed to the 
same origin.’ We refer to the ex- 
traordinary assumption of the office 
of musical critic by utterly un- 
educated and incompetent persons. 
There is no such thing as a standard 
allowed to exist, but every man who 
‘likes’ a particular composition or 
composer is entitled to be much 
affronted if he receives a hint that 
his liking does not infer excellence. 
With such persons the most patient 
reasoner must at last be awed into 
silence; nor does it conduce to the 
formation of sound opinion, that 
utter mental incapacity is not un- 
frequently found coupled with a 
certain dexterity in the fingers, 
which enables any school girl who 
has been duly put through her 
‘ splashings,’ to ride down real feel- 
ing by sheer weight of metal. 
Much as this state of things is to 
be lamented, and small as is our de- 
sire to give it countenance, it is yet 
impossible, within the limits of an 
essay, to establish any new basis of 
opinion which may entirely supplant 
it. Itmust therefore be understood 
that the arguments brought forward 
in the ensuing pages are calculated 
for those persons who possess a 
certain knowledge of the best music, 
but yet have not given sufficient 
time to the art to be thoroughly 
acquainted with its technical terms 
and divisions. And while we have 
not the least wish to cast an impu- 
tation on those who have made it 
their professional study, yet we 
cannot help remarking that fami- 
liarity with art too often seems to 
breed a contempt for those who 
are less perfectly instructed, credit 
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being assumed by its professors for 
knowledge which it would be ridi- 
culous in them not to possess, 
Nothing, we think, can be more 
prejudicial to the spread of good 
taste; for while this feeling exists 
(and we know from personal expe- 
rience that its existence is by no 
means imaginary), it will be impos- 
sible for the young disciple to look 
for sympathy or instruction without 
a dread of being met with something 
very much resembling a sneer. True 
genius has no dealings with arro- 
gance, and it may be that some are 
hindered by the mistake made in 
this respect from the pursuit of an 
art whose wsthetic value they are 
more competent than many of its 
professed expounders to appreciate, 

Having thus far exemplified the 
difficulties which surround our pre- 
sent subject, we will now endeavour 
to find some common basis for test- 
ing the merits of compositions ; some 
common denominator, as it were, 
by which all may be compared. 
And in so doing, we would first ask, 
What is the end of all art ? 

To this we reply by first em- 
phatically denying what may be 
called the absolutism of art ; the idea, 
too common at all times, that art 
possesses an excellence in itself, 
rendering it independent of the 
passion which it illustrates. And 
we think this the more necessary, 
because the great revival of classic 
sculpture within the last sixty 
years has insensibly extended its 
influence to all other branches of 
art ; or shall we not rather say, that 
the same spirit has been at work in 
all? The history of this revival, 
and its connection with the whole 
movement of society, is one which 
would occupy volumes; here we 
can only say that it seems to us to 
have been a reaction from the rigid 
mode of thinking which marked the 
lastcentury. The hollow tradition, 
the stagnant morality of that period 
could not but end in the tempest of 
which Voltaire was the omen and 
Waterloo the climax. But from 
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this convulsion the mind emerged 
with new powers, with liberty to 
exercise its own will, and to move 
forward in a progression of know- 
ledge which at the present day may 
be only begun. What wonder, 
then, that beauty, which before had 
served only as a peg upon which to 
hang either the gloomy platitudes 
of the moralist, or the licentious 
rhymes of the voluptuary, became 
a thing to be again worshipped as 
it had been in the imaginations of 
the countrymen of Phidias? The 
change was a beneficial one in 
many respects, but one involving a 
very serious anachronism, which, if 
thought to exist in other realms 
than those of art, its artistic sup- 
porters are the first to cry out 
upon. 

It is difficult thoroughly to com- 
prehend this position without be- 
coming concerned in a multiplicity 
of questions which lead almost too 
far away from our stated subject. 
But we would ask the advocates of 
this renaissance, whether they are 
content to make a retrograde move- 
ment in thought of from twenty to 
thirty centuries, and indeed to place 
themselves in a lower moral posi- 
tion than those whose art they 
imitate? It is their habit to de- 
claim against the ‘great moral 
heresy’ in art, forgetting that to 
the Greek his art was but the ex- 
pression of his highest morality ; 
and we make bold to say that, had 
it been otherwise, had it not been 
the expression of his noblest aims, 
it could not have preserved exist- 
ence. The very pollutions of his 
worship were but the gradual de- 
gradation of ideas originally pure 
and elevated ; he felt bound to give 
his best to his religion—to that 
which gave him an unseen impulse 
towards his best morality ; and he 
gave it in those exquisite revela- 
tions of beauty which have been 
the marvel of all succeeding gene- 
rations, 

It has always been a puzzle to us 
how the advocates of absolutism 
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have overlooked the fact, that re- 
ligion has been invariably the 
mother of art. If any race could 
be found utterly wanting in the 
conception of a spiritual existence, 
and yet possessing a keen appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, we should 
doubt our position ; but the reverse 
is so truly the case, as many of the 
African tribes bear witness, that 
we cannot understand how the re- 
lationship has been lost sight of. 
Both nursed in the same cradle, 
both coming forth into the world 
from beneath the shadow of those 
mysterious pyramids which seem 
like the chaotic beginning of all 
thought, they found their respec- 
tive homes amid the marble hills of 
Greece and the rugged sierras of 
Palestine ; and from this point com- 
menced the war between mate- 
rialism and spiritualism, which is 
even now as undecided as ever. 
Each left for long to itself acquired 
a peculiar consistency ; and, indeed, 
it is not difficult to see how neces- 
sary it was for the Hebrew religion, 
as champion of the spiritualism 
which was to overspread the world, 
to be kept by any means free from 
materialising influence. Its history 
is well known: how, opening out 
into the maturer faith of Chris- 
tianity, it challenged and utterly 
overcame the horribly corrupt ma- 
terialism into which the old creeds 
of Greece had degenerated ; how it 
rose from simplicity to grandeur, 
and founded for itself a style of art 
which expresses, not the anarchy 
of pantheism, but the continual as- 
piration of all life and all labour, 
towards an unseen and unchanging 
Godhead. 

Knowing and ‘feeling the pro- 
gress towards a higher worship 
made by Christianity, it is but na- 
tural that we look with surprise, or 
something more, on any man who 
would again restrict us to the old 
forms of Judaism. And yet such 
would not be a greater anachronism 
than is daily committed by those 
who uphold the worship of sen- 
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suous beauty, on the plea that it 
was so upheld by the Greeks. To 
the cultivated Greek, at least at the 
time when his national art most 
flourished, the perfection of beauty 
was the utmost end of his desires. 
The rising of Aphrodite from the 
sea was to him no mere fable ; he 
had himself beheld her when the 
morning star rose clear above the 
blue waters of the Ionian ; the 


Fair silver-shafted queen, for ever chaste, 


was no fanciful impersonation, for 
the fear of her stern frown was his 
incentive to chastity, and the appa- 
rition of Salamis appealed to him 
with no less certainty of truth, than 
did the story of Pharaoh’s destruc- 
tion to a devout Israelite. 

Let it be understood that we are 
no despisers of external beauty ; on 
the contrary, we appreciate it highly. 
But, believing that the exalting 
effect of Christianity should be ex- 
tended to both the material and 
spiritual interests of man, we can- 
not but regret a return to the weak 
and beggarly elements of thought 
which once filled the whole extent 
of his then limited horizon. The 
outward form is, to some extent, 
retained, but the reality which lived 
under it is removed from us by 
thousands of years. And this loss of 
reality is a loss which cannot be too 
seriously considered, for it touches 
the very existence of great art. We 
may safely say that nothing en- 
during has been painted, written, 
or composed, which was not closely 
interwoven with the life of the artist 
himself; not merely with his outer 
history, but with all he felt and 
hoped concerning that hidden life 
which he knew to be immortal. In 
this way it is that art becomes 
really historic, because, however 
strange the expressed ideas may 
appear to a succeeding generation, 
they are sure to be the ideas of a 
powerful section of contemporary 
thinkers. But that art which only 
lives in the fancy of the artist, 
possessing no affinity with the most 
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important interests of his time, 
though it may well serve for a 
while to distract the attention of 
many from questions -with which 
they are too indolent to grapple, is 
as certain to be forgotten as the 
other is to be remembered. 

We assert, then, that art is not 
possessed in itself of any excellence, 
but only acquires it in so much as 
it is made the means of expressing 
elevated ideas, and we have en- 
deavoured to show that, according 
to its position with regard to the 
progress of the mind, the same out- 
ward form may be worthy or un- 
worthy. We return now to our 
original question—What is the end 
of art; or, rather, what ought its 
character to be in order to keep 
pace with the highest interests of 
the present time? We believe the 


old Greek exaltation of sensuous 
beauty to be utterly out of harmony 
with these; but have we anything 
to put in its place? And setting it 
aside, have we as much scope for 
noble exercise of the imagination ? 


We reply, infinitely more; as 
much more as the amount by which 
eternity exceeds any given number 
of years. The moral constitution, 
which to the Greek was but an ac- 
cidental circumstance, becomes to 
us the mainspring of our living 
dramas, the outward form being 
now accidental. Very little reflection 
will serve to show how much we 
are the gainers by this substitution, 
only let it be remembered that ab- 
solute consistency is not to be looked 
for on either side; matter and spirit 
are now, as they were thousands of 
years ago; the joint masters of all 
action, though in the continued 
progress of intellect the balance 
has been shifted in favour of the 
latter. 

Considering art, as we have al- 
ready hinted, as a means of reflect- 
ing to the mind its most elevated 
feelings, we recognise three virtues 
which should be the property of a 
great artist. Beneath the sceptre 
of the Renaissance he was exposed 
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to the temptations of giving the 
reins to his imagination, without 
considering whether his art clashed 
with more universal interests; of 
ignoring the spiritual meaning be- 
neath its outward expression ; and 
of regarding himself rather as an 
improver of nature than an imitator. 
The opposites of these three errors 
will, we think, coincide with the 
three virtues alluded to. In the one 
case we had self-indulgence, there- 
fore let us now have self-restraint ; 
there we had for our thoughts a limit 
fixed and determinate, therefore 
now let us look into the infinite ; 
there we had the exaltation of in- 
tellect over outward material, now 
therefore let the soul itself bow to 
the unwritten teachings of inani- 
mate nature. 

Self-restraint, faith, humility— 
surely in these words lies the secret 
of all nobleness; surely on such 
foundations is built the house of 
contentment. And this content- 
ment it is which we hold it to 
be the office of art to teach; not 
creating in man a desire for things 
beyond his reach, or Jeading him 
to despise those by which he is sur- 
rounded, but showing him, by an 
inexhaustible variety of instances, 
the relation of things visible and 
invisible, thus prompting him to 
strike a just balance between the 
contending interests of his twofold 
nature, and to feel that earth, though 
oftentimes encompassed with clouds 
and darkness, is yet bound by golden 
chains to the footstool of God. But 
let it not be supposed that, in fol- 
lowing this guidance, he will become 
insensible to external beauty ; ra- 
ther he will see that the good dwells 
ever with the beautiful, and the 
beautiful ever with the good, both 
to him having one source and one 
aim. 

It is with this highest duty of 
art that we wish to connect the 
name of the composer under discus- 
sion; and for the thorough under- 
standing of his work it is necessary 
to bear in mind both the circum- 
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stances of his birth, and, more es- 
pecially, the time in which he lived. 
It is as yet utterly impossible to 
estimate the change which has been, 
and now is, going forward through- 
out the whole constitution of so- 
ciety ; but we think that to any one 
who shall hereafter write the his- 
tory of this century, it will appear 
a matter for great congratulation 
that, while most minds were fully 
occupied with material progress, 
there were some few of surpassing 
power which yet remembered its 
due relation to spiritual advance- 
ment, And the setting forth of this 
relation being, as we have endea- 
voured to show, the great duty of 
art, he will naturally find these 
exceptions among the ranks of 
artists. Here he will notice two 
men whose most fruitful periods of 
production were nearly contempo- 
rary, both endued with an amazing 
originality, working in the same 
direction with a consciousness of re- 
sponsibility certainly unparalleled 
since art became a secular pursuit. 
In these he will see the counteract- 
ing influence which overcame the 
spirit of rationalism, and while 
thankful for the downfall of pre- 
judice and superstition, will revere 
Turner and Mendelssohn as the 
great prophets of true liberty and 
true religion. Nor let it be objected 
that art is powerless to effect such 
ends. Its influence is one which 
grows not to outward observation, 
but by a gradual process percolates 
downwards through the masses of 
society, and at last bears fruit up- 
wards in the shape of that innate 
sense of collective welfare and sub- 
ordination of personal interests by 
which alone the stability of a go- 
vernment can now be secured. But 
we speak of effects which are yet to 
be made manifest. 

We have thus touched upon the 
connection between Mendelssohn’s 
music and the era of its production. 
When we look at the circumstances 
of his birth and education, how- 
ever, we cannot but notice in them 
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a peculiarity much calculated to 
make his works a most valuable in- 
fluence for the present century. 
Unlike Handel’s, in contact with 
intense Hanoverian Protestantism 
—unlike Mozart’s, overborne by the 
Romanism of Salzburg and Vienna 
—the mind of Mendelssohn repre- 
sents that combination of freedom 
from conventionalism with native 
reverence, which is so rare in its 
occurrence, so happy in its results. 
Upon such a foundation was built 
the fame of Shakespeare, and the 
curious similarity between these 
two spirits, so widely separated as 
to time, seems to grow upon us as 
we write. It is only necessary to 
recall the music to the ‘ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,’ in which 
poetry pre-eminently Shakespearian 
has been illustrated by music pre- 
eminently Mendelssohnic, to be 
aware of this resemblance; but we 
could mention numberless instances 
in which either the dramatic power 
or the strange sympathy with 
nature exhibited by the one mind 


finds its exact counterpart in the 


utterances of the other. Unlike 
the generality of artists, moreover, 
Mendelssohn was possessed of an 
independence which, while it raised 
him above the necessities of the 
hour, was yet insufficient to tempt 
him from the earnest pursuit of his 
profession; and when we add to 
this an education of a more than 
ordinarily liberal range, we think 
we have described the most favour- 
able atmosphere possible for the 
perfect development of that style of 
art which we have advocated. 

But, allowing these advantages, 
how have they been turned to 
account? It would be manifestly 
too lengthy a task for our present 
limits if we were to enter into a full 
discussion of the merits of even our 
composer’s principal works. We 
propose, therefore, to illustrate by 
one enough of our meaning to make 
it an easy task for our readers, if it 
so please them, to apply like tests 
to others. The work which we 
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have selected is the Hymn of Praise; 
and that because, while it is com- 
paratively a small composition, it 
exhibits a completeness of design 
which renders it peculiarly suitable 
to our purpose. 

It will be remembered that we 
have laid stress on the character of 
the subject chosen for artistic illus- 
tration; it will therefore be our 
duty to consider this first of all. 
And, in so doing, we may not in- 
appropriately compare the Hymn of 
Praise with the two greatest works 
of two othercomposers—the Messiah 
of Handel and the Requiem of Mo- 
zart. We designate these as the 
greatest works, because in them is 
displayed a magnificent treatment 
of the highest thoughts of the artist. 
But inasmuch as they were rather 
subjects presented to the artist for 
his illustration than the spontaneous 
outpourings of his own enthusiasm, 
they can never be regarded as occu- 
pying the highest place ; nor shall 
we be prepared to find in them that 
close connection between conception 
and execution which ought to exist 
in a work like Mendelssohn’s, the 
idea of which originated with him- 
self. 

For the sake of those who may 
doubt the justness of this criticism, 
we will glance for a moment at the 
characters of the two other com- 
posers to whom we have referred. 
No one can for a moment deny, 
that, beyond his own particular 
branch, Handel was a man without 
the smallest perception of the beauty 
or dignity of art. Had it been 
otherwise, could he have endured 
to immortalise the miserable doggrel 
of such oratorios as Saul or Joshua? 
In his time the subject of the 
Messiah was almost the only one 
upon which any elevated thought or 
language could be expended, the 
whole of society being infected with 
a passive sensuality which invested 
ideas so far removed above it with 
a superstitious reverence, and by 
a species of Sabbatical observance 
separated them from the defiling 
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touch of every-day interests.” It 
was but natural, therefore, that this 
subject appealed to Handel (a true 
man of his own age) with a power 
which commanded something far 
beyond his ordinary efforts, and 
which will live for ever as an irre- 
proachable monument of eighteenth 
century thought. But we cannot too 
often remember, that a very great 
portion of the admiration which 
follows this work in England is due 
to the fact, that the spirit of intense 
Protestantism in which it was com- 
posed is still predominant among 
the majority of those to whom it is 
familiar, and may very easily lead 
them to confound religious enthu- 
siasm with artistic perception. 

Turning to Mozart, we observe 
an opposite influence acting upon 
him in a similar manner. We, 
indeed, find in the Requiem a much 
closer connection between the sub- 
ject and the music than we think 
exists in the Messiah, but this is in 
a great degree to be ascribed to the 
circumstances under which it was 
produced. Conscious as he was 
of the near approach of death, the 
imagination of the composer, al- 
ways intensely Catholic, took na- 
turally the same gloomy turn, as 
may be seen in that perfect expres- 
sion of medisval terror upon which 
his energy was concentrated. But, 
while admitting this fulfilment of 
one of the most necessary require- 
ments of great art, we must not 
forget that the subject itself is one 
pregnant with evil; the evil which 
arises where the mind is occupied 
with selfish terror rather than with 
self-forgetful love. 

A like analysis of the character 
of Mendelssohn will be a great as- 
sistance in enabling us to enter into 
the spirit of his work. No one 
who has read his published letters 
can fail to be struck with the 
reverence displayed in them for 
natural beauty, and the little re- 
gard which the writer paid to his 
own personal advancement. To 
him his art-was a gift in trust, not 
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to be exercised insincerely or for 
degraded purposes, but in the duo 
employment of which he felt that 
confidence in divine support which 
is the most striking and beautiful 
feature of his compositions. He 
knew that the workman was worthy 
of his hire, and consequently trou- 
bled himself little with outward 
anxieties. Without sectarianism, 
none could better appreciate the 
value of religious services. He ex- 
amined them with the determina- 
tion to reject whatever in them 
was unworthy, and to use his best 
endeavours to improve what was 
excellent ; the test employed being 
his own love and reverence for what- 
ever, in art or nature, reflected the 
majesty of God and the eternity of 
thought. 

Comparing the works of these 
three musicians with the spirit and 
requirements of the present century, 
we see reason for believing that the 
influence of the two first named, 
Mozart and Handel, is now de- 
parted. The contendig interests 
which they respectively represent, 
Catholicism and Protestantism, 
have in a great degree lost their 
vitality : the first, through the de- 
cay of temporal power ; the second, 
through the lessening of the neces- 
sity it was under of resisting the 
first. Now, while we admit that 
this contention has been of the 
highest service in keeping alive 
some degree of spiritual enthusiasm, 
we yet think that few will look 
with disfavour upon any intellectual 
progress which tends to break down 
the walls of party, and to unite men 
as much as possible in one course of 
action. The age of reconciliation 
and advancement is nobler than 
that of faction and distrust; and 
we shall assuredly be justified in 
accounting that the noblest art 
which accords with the interests of 
the noblest age. 

Such an era undoubtedly is the 
present, and such an exposition of 
its highest aims we would fain see 
in the works of Mendelssohn in 
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general, and in the Hymn of Praise 
in particular. Like the servants of 
the royal reformer of Jerusalem, we 
have found the book of the Lord 
hidden in His temple, containing 
such strange and unlooked-for reve- 
lations, that its expounders may 
well be forgiven if they show hesi- 
tation in reconciling its certain 
truth with the old tradition of 
humanity. It is only indeed by 
comparing both with our own 
experience,’ that we can discern 
their relation to each other. Then 
our own progress, and, more espe- 
cially, our own sorrow, become the 
measuring lines of the respective 
truths of history and science. We 
find that in both there are things 
as yet incomprehensible, as there 
ave in the depths of our own souls ; 
but we learn to recognise one spirit 
of eternal progress, one mysterious 
and infinite design, as present in 
all; and in making this recognition 
we do but re-echo the grand invita- 
tion, ‘ All that have life and breath, 
praise ye the Lord.’ 

Thus at last, with some difficulty, 
and we fear with some tedious, 
though necessary argument, we 
have arrived at what we proposed 
to ourselves as the first point to be 
attained,—the relation of the sub- 
ject_of the Hymn of Praise to the 
spirit of the present time. We 
have now to consider the manner in 
which the subject has been treated. 

This is in many respects the 
most difficult part of our task. We 
vannot, as before explained, bring 
forward diagrams or quotations to 
support our views. We must 
therefore be content to direct atten- 
tion to the scheme of the whole 
composition, and te what we think 
the most characteristic features of 
its musical treatment; asking our 
readers to bear in mind: our previous 
remarks with regard to the inten- 
tion and character of the composer. 
And if in doing so we refer to our 
own interpretation of his meaning, 
let it be remembered that we do 
not wish to impose that interpre- 
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tation on any one as an absolute 
translation, but rather to present it 
as a tangible ground of concurrence 
or dissent. 

Of the symphony we shall say 
but little, as its meaning is amplified 
in the cantata. In the first move. 
ment (maestoso con moto) we meet 
with that extraordinary and in- 
spiring phrase which is the begin- 
ning and the ending of the whole 
work, illustrating, as it seems to us 
the earnest desire of the author for 
the witness of everything living to 
the majesty of God. Then follows 
the allegro, in which the wish seems 
in a@ measure complied with. We 
say, ‘in a measure,’ because this 
movement appears to us much more 
the expression of praise by an irra- 
tional creation than of human sym- 
pathy with the divine work. But 
even this is a magnificent thought, 
and occupies the author’s attention 
for more than half the entire sym- 
phony. At last, as though he felt 
something still to be wanting, he 
repeats the invocation, and after a 
cadenza, like the sigh 


Of one who tells his tale, yet weeps the while, 


he receives a reply (in the allegretto) 
from those who would rejoice, but 


yet protest against singing the 
songs of Zion in a strange land. 
We think few will differ from us in 
our interpretation of this move- 
ment; it is full of the most pas- 
sionate regret and consciousness of 
a higher destiny than can be yet 
made manifest ; a promise of which 
is heard, strangely mingled with 
strains of weeping, when the move- 
ment for a short interval proceeds 
in the major key. But the old 
plaintiveness again prevails, and 
the movement ends in seeming to 
ask what hope remains, or how 
shall these encompassed with doubt 
and suffering be justified in joining 
in with the otherwise universal 
psalm of thanksgiving ? 

But the artist has a reply ready, 
and in the adagio (one of those 
movements which are especially his 
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own, and which no other mizd 
could have conceived) he shows the 
majesty of endurance. Then, in 
the short introduction to the first 
chorus of the cantata, the invita- 
tion is once more repeated, gradually 
changing with a continual crescendo, 
from the minor to the relative 
major key. At last, it would seem, 
his enthusiasm has been communi- 
cated to his fellow-men. His invi- 
tation is caught up by the voices in 
accelerated time, and echoed about 
from multitude to multitude. But 
voices alone are insufficient for the 
vastness of the thought; lute and 
harp must also afford their assis- 
tance. The time still quickens as 
the enthusiasm extends itself wider; 
then for a while the sound of the 
instruments partially ceases while a 
solemn injunction, not unmingled 
with dread, is laid upon all flesh to 
magnify the Holy Name ; but again 
they are heard as the two thoughts 
combine, till, returning to the ori- 
ginal theme once more, the chorus 
concludes with an ecstasy of praise 
which can only be excelled by that 
silent adoration of the spirit for 
which it is the meet preparation. 
This mute adoration the musician 
has wonderfully illustrated in the 
next movement, and it is in the 
highest degree interesting to notice 
the means which he employs to 
represent a purely spiritual emo- 
tion. A parallel instance may be 
observed in his St, Pwul, where the 
aria, ‘Jerusalem! thou that killedst 
the prophets,’ evidently expresses a 
thought passing through the mind 
of Stephen as he stands before his 
persecutors. The artistic treatment 


in the two cases is extremely simi- 
lar, not only as regards the princi- 
pal melody, but as regards also the 
accompaniment, whether of instru- 


ments or voices. The writing of 
concerted music for treble voices 
alone is almost peculiar to Men- 
delssohn, and wherever he has re- 
course to it, we may be sure of 
finding it illustrative of events into 
which enters a large proportion of 
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the visionary element. In the Elijah, 
besides the trio, ‘ Lift thine eyes,’ 
we may notice the double quartett, 
‘For He shall give his angels 
charge over thee,’ as a case in point, 
in which it always appears to us 
that the assurance given by the 
treble is confirmed by the male 
voices, exactly as such a celestial 
promise is confirmed by human ex- 
perience. But the most remark- 
able employment of this resource is, 
we think, to be found in that won- 
derful conception of the conversion 
of St. Paul, where the warning 
message is not given by a single 
voice, but by a voice truly as the 
sound of many waters. ‘The tra- 
vellers stood speechless,’ says the 
narrative, ‘hearing a voice but see- _ 
ing no man;’ and the artist, with 
most beautiful consistency, has con- 
cealed the speaker behind thechorus. 

We must be forgiven this digres- 
sion, as it is necessary for the due 
understanding of the composition 
before us, to bear in mind the com- 
poser’s method of working. In re- 
suming our progress, we find in 
the air, ‘He counteth all your sor- 
rows,’ and the recitative preceding 
it, a close relation to the allegretto 
of the symphony. We have the 
same depth of passion and suffering, 
yet coupled with a hint which we 
shal] subsequently find enlarged 
into a declaration of the elevating 
and sanctifying uses of affliction. 
In such regions as these (and can 
there be any nobler?) the soul of 
Mendelssohn loved to work. From 
such a depth it has brought, 
By its own travail, gems unseen before, 
Upeasting many a strange and precious 

thought 

On life’s uncertain shore. 

His whole life, indeed, was made 
up of such mysterious conflicts as 
we may here trace in his music; 
and the deeper he descended, the 
more exalted the height to which 
he afterwards rose. His sorrow 
was to him as much a gift in trust 
as his genius, for through it he ac- 
quired that knowledge of and sym- 
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pathy for the strife between spirit 
and material, the result of which is, 
in truth, the sole interest of human 
existence. 

After amplifying this idea in a 
chorus, ‘All ye who cry unto the 
Lord,’ which reminds us of the 
lamentations and sighs heard by 
Bunyan’s pilgrim in the dark val- 
ley, the artist seems to call forward 
some who have striven in like man- 
nerand prevailed. A characteristic 
change of key leads to the duet 
and chorus, ‘I waited for the Lord,’ 
which we may regard as the key- 
stone of the whole work. This 
movement is especially remarkable 
for that spirit of patient confidence 
to which we have already alluded 
as being the most striking feature 
in Mendelssohn’s sacred composi- 
tions, and when we place it side by 
side with such airs as ‘O rest in 
the Lord,’ ‘For the mountains 
shall depart,’ in the Elijah, we 
begin to understand that it was no 
mere chance or passing thought 


that gave birth to such wonderfully 
illustrative music, but that the idea 
was ever present in the composer’s 
mind, and exercising a grave influ- 


ence on his life. In the following 
extract from one of his Italian let- 
ters, we may find the mould in 
which these works were cast : 

You reproach me with being two and 
twenty without yet having acquired fame. To 
this I can only reply, had it been the will 
of Providence that I should be renowned 
at the age of two and twenty, I no doubt 
should have been so. I cannot help it, for 
I no more write tou gain a name than to 
obtain a kapellmeister’s place. It would 
be a good thing if I could secure both. But 
so long as I do not actually starve, so long 
is it my duty to write only as I feel, and 
according to what is in my heart, and to 


leave the results to Him who disposes of 


other and greater matters. 

But deep as are the passions 
already represented, there are lower 
depths to be visited before th « « 
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max of praise can be understood. 
‘The sorrows of death had closed 
all around me, and hell’s dark ter- 
rors had got hold upon me with 
trouble and deep heaviness; but, 
said the Lord, “ Awake thou that 
sleepest and arise from the dead, 
and I will enlighten thee.”’! Such 
is now the burden of the music, and 
we feel that we can well leave this 
movement to speak for itself. In- 
deed, its dramatic force is so extra- 
ordinary, that words would rather 
conceal than elucidate its me aning. 
Passing on, we hear the whole mul- 
titude of sufferers, as if encouraged 
by the recital of such a deliverance, 
alling to the watchman through 
the darkness, and asking him if the 
night will soon be past. After some 
delay, during which the desire for 
light acquires an almost feverish 
intensity, and when the oft repeated 
question, ‘ Will the night soon pass?’ 
seems to die away through utter 
hopelessness, the watchman’s an- 
swer comes, falling through silence 
from his watch-tower. 

It would be vain for us to attempt 
a description of the chorus which 
follows. We have heard it accused 
of indistinctness and want of dig- 
nity, but it appears to us that these 
supposed faults are its greatest 
merits. It represents one of those 
magnificent awakenings from le- 
thargy to. action, from. bondage to 
freedom, which, when extending to 
large communities, have been the 
heralds of new eras of civilisation. 
It was such an uncontrollable en- 
thusiasm that animated the song 
of Miriam; that unlocked the lips 
of those early Christians before the 
house was shaken where they were 
assembled; that gave such irre- 
sistible energy to the first singers 
of Luther’s chorales. It is the en- 
thusiasm of men who only as yet 
know, that whereas they were 


' This is the only place where the English translation deviates from the original German. 
We have adhered to the German as showing the connection between this and the succeeding 


movements. We do not see, however, 
be substituted for ‘I bring thee 
the deviation. 


why the words, ‘I will enlighten thee,’ 
salvation ;’ 


should not 


there is nothing in the music to necessitate 
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bound they are now free ; who feel 
confident in the leadership which 
has brought them thus far; and who, 
while awaiting a further word of 
command, cannot but express their 
exultation by casting away all 
tokens and remembrances of their 
former condition, and making pre- 
paration for that which now ‘opens 
before them. It is only those who 
have experienced the darkness that 
can fully appreciate the light ; but 
for such it has so much reality that 
it would be impossible for them to 
maintain any relation with the night 
which has passed for ever; ‘the 
day is approaching, therefore let us 
gird on the armour of light.’ 

But all such enthusiasm must 
culminate in some definite action or 
expression, otherwise it is not only 
useless but injurious. The confu- 
sion of the assembly must give 
place to the well-ordered columns of 

march; and, conscious of this ne- 
cessity, the artist, towards the end 
of the chorus, gradually draws the 
voices together, bringing form out 
of the chaos of preparation, till he 
launches them forward in the cho- 
rale, ‘ Let all men praise the Lord.’ 
This we consider to be the grandest 
point of the cantata, both in con- 
ception and treatment. The ma- 
jestic faith and unity of purpose 
which contrast so wonderfully with 
the preceding restlessness — the 
bringing the meaning of his work 
home to his listeners by the use of a 
melody familiar to them from child- 
hood; the magnificent instrumental 


accompaniment to the second verse: 


—these are manifestations of artistic 
power which must raise the com- 
poser to the very first rank. There 
is no weakness here, no uncertainty, 
no looking back, but the whole 
body of sound moves forward like 
an army whose confidence is the 
omen of their victory. 

There only remain now to be 
mentioned the duet, ‘My song shall 
be always of thy mercy’ and the 
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final chorus. The duet is a most 
beautiful composition, but we can- 
not help regarding it as an excres- 
cence. The idea contained in it 
has been fully dwelt upon at an 
earlier stage of the cantata, and, 
moreover, it seems to us inartistic, 
after the universality of the pre- 
ceding movement, to return to the 
individual expression of thanksgiv- 
ing; and we feel confident that to 
proceed straight from the chorale 
to the finale would tend to make 
the unity of the whole work more 
striking and complete. 

The last chorus is worthy to be 
the conclusion of such a monument 
of genius. Beginning with an in- 
vocation to the nations, the leaders 
of men, the heavens, and the earth, 
to offer their glory and might to 
their Creator, it falls into one of 
those grand pieces of contrapuntal 
writing which even the most devout 
worshippers of eighteenth century 
music must allow to be included 
among the triumphs of more recent 
art. We cannot pass over this 
movement without remarking on 
the difference which exists between 
Sebastian Bach and Mendelssohn 
in the matter of fugue writing, 
taking them to be the representa- 
tives of the last and the present 
centuries. Though Mendelssohn 
made Bach his closest study, and 
indeed framed large works on his 
model (as witness the arr. rangement 
of dialogue and narrative in S¢. 
Paul, or the double choruses in 
the 114th Psalm), there is yet some- 
thing to be found, or rather felt, in 
the music of the later composer, 
which assures us that this branch 
of art has become, during the last 
hundred years, far more capable of 
being bent to the expression of hu- 
man passions. Embodying the his- 
tory of music in an ideal musician, 
we should describe the works of 
Bach as youthful exercises, furnish- 
ing the mind with power to express 
- thoughts of manhood.! The 


* We must do Bach justice, ‘heemees ‘fori in his onl music we find occasional move- 
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choruses, ‘ Rise up, arise!’ and ‘ See 
what manner of love,’ in St. Paul, 
are good illustrations of the differ. 
ence to which we refer; the strict 
form of the fugue being preserved, 
yet linked with an esthetic expres- 
sion which is more to be felt than 
described. The marble has been 

inspired with life. 

We have thus gone through the 
work which we proposed to con- 
sider. The task has been to us of 
a truly delightful kind; and if we 
have failed to excite a correspond- 
ing interest in our readers, we wil- 
lingly take the fault upon ourselves, 
only asking them to remember what 
we remar ‘ed at the outset concern- 
ing the difficulties with which we 
are beset in dealing with such a 
subject. In what few remarks we 
make in conclusion we shall endea- 
vour to show in what respect we 
consider Mendelssohn’s music likely 
to prove a valuable influence. 

And first let us remark that the 
manner in which art exercises in- 
fluence is invariably by reflection. 
It is not a revelation of things with- 
out, but an image of things within. 
The artist only expresses, in a clear 
and definite form, thoughts which 
are dimly seen by others; and we 
may safely say that there has been 
no period of great political or social 
change which has not produced its 
great artist, but more especially its 
great poet, poetry being the art that 
depends least upon external con- 
ditions. In this manner the works 
of Spenser may be regarded as re- 
fiective of the springing-up of in- 
tellectual chivalry in the room of 
the worn-out chivalry of arms which 
found its grave with the scattered 
ships of the Armada. In the pages 
of Milton we trace the death war- 
rant of royal prerogative; and the 
extravagances of By ron and Shelley 
are only typical of the still increas- 
ing ascendancy of thought over 
force. To make our theory consis- 


ments which exhibit thought far in advance of any y composer of his ¢ century. 
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tent, therefore, we must associate 
the spirit of Mendelssohn’s com- 
positions with the action of some 
social changes now at work. 

We cannot find a better basis for 
the illustration of this point than 
the following remarkable lines of 
Blake : 

God appears, and God is light 

To those poor souls who dwell in night ; 

But doth a human form display 

To those who dwell in realms of day. 

It is an indisputable fact, that the 
greater the ignorance of a race, 
the farther they remove from them- 
selves the idea of a principle of 
good. The demon worship of the 
African savage does not arise from 
his being possessed with no desire 
for a higher existence, but becanse 
he feels himself so widely separated 
from good, that it appears the 
easier task to propitiate evil. All 
acquisition of positive knowledge 
leads nearer to God, because it is 
humanising, and by this light many 
perplexing thoughts become plain. 
We see how the undue predomi- 
nance, for centuries given to the 
divine character of the Saviour of 
men, made Christianity a religion of 
terror instead of a service of love; 
and how from this arose, first, the 
saint worship of the Middle Ages, 
and afterwards the total separation 
of sacred and secular interests in 
the eighteenth century. And we see 
how thé advances of science during 
recent years have robbed supersti- 
tion of its crown, and brought all 
mankind nearer to those realms of 
‘day, in which not only shall the 
voice of God be heard in the cool 
evening hours of meditation, but in 
the lisping gratitude of every child 
to whom our hands have supplied 
a cup of cold water. It is with this 
drawing together of interests which 
ignorance declared to be opposed to 
each other, that we would link the 
name of Mendelssohn. 


F. R. 


Such a 


chorus as closes the ‘Passion’ is as completely expressive of recent thought as any music 


of Mendelssohn’s. 





